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MOVED ON. 


BY P. 8. NAZAROFF. 


I. FIRST STEPS. 


HAVING succeeded in finding 
refuge in Chinese Turkestan 
after hiding for two years from 
my relentless enemies, I lived 
peacefully in Kashgar, a four 
years’ sojourn in the middle 
ages, interesting, though gloomy 
and lonely. 

But by the spring of 1924 it 
became abundantly clear that 
I would have to move on. 
The Pekin officials were hand 
and glove with the Soviets in 

Once recognised, a 
Consulate in Kashgar, with its 
usual crowd of myrmidons, 
agents of the G.P.U., agitators 
and spies, was certain. It 
would be dangerous for me to 
Temain in Chinese territory, as 
I should be liable to be assassi- 
hated, or, at the least, flung 

@ Chinese prison and con- 
veyed secretly to the Socialist 
Paradise. In the neighbouring 
Chinese province of Kuldja or 
Ili, where a gang of Bolsheviks 
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had made their appearance in 
the guise of a commercial mis- 
sion, there had been several 
such cases. 

My friends advised me to 
make for India over the Kara- 
korum, “ the culminating point 
of the earth ” as it is described 
by E. Réclus, the mountain 
crests of the Kuen Lung and 
the Himalayas. 

The route through Persia or 
Afghanistan, the historical road 
of the conquerors, has now 
become banal. The route to 
the east of the Hindu Kush 
and Pamirs is still almost un- 
known; there life has never 
altered through the centuries. 

In organising my caravan I 
was lucky to have the help of 
Mr ©. P. Skrine. Without the 
benefit of his knowledge and 
experience it would have been 
difficult for me to have under- 
taken the journey. 

It was a bright sunny morn- 

Q 
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ing on the 24th August 1924 
when I left Kashgar. In Kash- 
gar, a8 in the old days in 
Russia, to welcome the coming 
and speed the parting guest is 
@ serious undertaking. Among 
the Chinese it is strictly regu- 
lated by a rigid etiquette de- 
pending upon the social or 
official position of the party. 
A few miles outside the city 
Mr and Mrs Skrine arranged a 
dostarkhan for me—that is, a 
tea-party—by the roadside, and 
here I bade them farewell. A 
few days later they, too, were 
starting for India, but by the 
other route, through the Pamirs 
and Gilgit. 

Here I struck off, going 
through Yangi Shar to the 
summer resort and shooting 
grounds of the Russian colony, 
where my compatriots were 
waiting to entertain me to 
lunch. There, under the shade 
of a pergola of vines, from 
which great bunches of grapes 
were already hanging, I said 
good-bye to my friends. 

I was leaving these good 
souls, survivors of the old 
régime, doomed to remain to 
the end in this remote forsaken 
spot. For them there was but 
one road open, a8 some of 
them said mournfully to me— 
the road to the cemetery. And 
now, when I write these lines, 
half of them have already 
passed along it. 

I hurried to overtake the 
cart with my luggage and ser- 
vant on the main road to 
Yarkand. I was riding the 
same black mare that Mr Skrine 
describes in his book, and well 
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[April 
she carried me the whole of 
that long and trying road t 
Srinagar. She was strong and 
sound in wind and limb, and 
in spite of the rough road and 
stones she stumbled only ong 
on the whole journey. {he 
had another virtue: she wa 
not nervous, and did not shy 
at any sudden movement. Ner. 
vousness is @ common vice 
among horses in Central Asia 
and on the narrow mountain 
trails and cornices overhangi 
an abyss, a horse that will shy 
at the sudden flight of a bird, 
or if a hare jumps up, is a great 
danger. 

Yarkand consists of two parts 
—the New City, surrounded by 
a high wall, inhabited chiefly 
by Chinese, officials, merchants 
and so on; and the Old City, 
a little distance away, with its 
walls in a deplorable condition, 
built, like the other, only of 
clay. The two are connected 
by a broad street of shops 
and warehouses. On an éll- 
inence between them stands 
the Swedish Mission. The heads 
of the Mission, Dr Nystrom 
and Mrs Nystrém, had invited 
me to stop with them whe 


passing through Yarkand, and 


I had a kind and warm we 
come when I rode up to the 
door. I stayed there a week 
waiting for pack-horses and 
attendants for my caraval, 
getting ready tents and similar 
preparations. It was 4% 
time, and I have a i 
memory of the kindness, peat? 
and repose I found there. 
The Mission premises a 
well laid out, and include # 
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number of substantial build- 
ings, such a8 a large church, 
hospital, farm and farm build- 
ings and workshops. While I 
was there they were building a 

house for native visitors 
from distant towns; it was in 
the native style and very com- 
fortable. A large orphanage 
was being built too, for native 
children. On every side was 
visible the activity and energy 
of unselfish people, who devoted 
their strength and substance 
to the benefit of their neigh- 
bours, utterly foreign to them 
as they were in tongue, faith 
and mentality. The window 
of my bright and large room 
opened on to the beautiful 
thady garden, where I used to 
sit and read in my spare 
moments. It was a mass of 
flowers and full of rare and 


interesting trees; there was a 


Gleditchia (@. tracanthoides) 
with immense needles, white 
acacias and some huge and very 
beautiful willows, their trunks 
covered with bright green bark, 
Salia microstachya probably, 
with long slender branches and 
bunches of long narrow leaves. 
The tree has an original crisp 
sort of appearance. Great trail- 
ing vines dangled from a trellis, 
and peach-trees were covered 
with bright red fruit. Sart 
Women in their Sunday best 
wed t0 come and enjoy this 
Wonderful garden. 
Here we held a regular council 
of war, with Dr Nystrém in the 
; there were present al- 
most all the members of the 
also 
the British Ak- 
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Greybeard, actually the de- 
signation of the chief of the 
British subjects; and seven 
local Sarts, caravanbashi, or 
caravan leaders, all experienced 
men. One of them, a tall 
strongly built fellow with a 
flowing grey beard, reminded 
me of the carvings of ancient 
Assyrians. We discussed the 
state of the road, the proposals 
of the caravanbashi, the choice 
of route and such questions as 
must be thrashed out before 
starting on so long and arduous 
@ journey. There are three 
routes to the tableland of the 
Karakorum : through the Kuen 
Lung range, by Sandja, Kiling 
and Kok Yar. The last is the 
best, but is not always avail- 
able. Fortunately, according 
to the information, it was now 
open. 

On Sunday there was service 
in the church. Many natives 
attended, especially women in 
their best clothes with flowers 
in their hair. Besides Christian 
converts, many Mohammedans 
sometimes come to hear the 
singing and listen to the ser- 
mon. This was preached in 
their own language by a native 
Christian. Then we paid a 
visit to the orphanage, where 
forty-four native children of 
various ages were being looked 
after by the lady members of 
the Mission. The little boys and 
girls looked splendid, full of life, 
their rosy cheeks glowing with 
health. They were all the very 
poorest street-urchins, beggars, 
waifs and foundlings. What- 
ever success may attend the 
spread of the Gospel among 
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adult natives, there can be no 
question about the rescue from 
starvation, disease and death 
of these poor mites; in truth 
a work pleasing unto God, 
reflecting the greatest honour 
upon the Swedish Mission. It 
is, above all, this splendid 
charitable work which excites 
the hatred of the fanatical 
mullahs and preachers of Islam. 
More than once have they 
come to lay complaint before 
the Tao Yin, the Governor. 

“The Swedes take our chil- 
dren and convert them to 
Christianity, which is contrary 
to the Shariat.” 

“Then why do you not 
found an orphanage yourself 
for your own abandoned chil- 
dren, and bring them up accord- 
ing to the Shariat ?”’ was the 
reply of the wily Chinaman. 

But the charity of the Mos- 
lems of Kashgar is usually 
limited to the giving of a 
farthing or a crust of bread. 

On the 5th September I 
rode out of Yarkand on my 
long journey, accompanied by 
the prayers and best wishes of 
my good friends. My caravan 
consisted of nine pack-horses, 
a mule, five kerekeshi or drivers, 
and the caravanbashi. My ser- 
vant came from Kashmir, Sala- 
man Khan, who had settled 
in Yarkand and married the 
daughter of a learned old mullah 
who gave lessons in Turki in the 
Mission. His wife had pre- 


sented him with a son on the 
evening before, so he was de- 
lighted, taking it as a special 
mark of favour on the part of 
Allah and a good omen. In the 
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—— of Kok Yar five camels 
would join us, to ¢ 
for the horses, ee 

“The camels will hardly be 
able to go beyond Ak Tagh,” 
said the caravanbashi to me, 
“ though if the weather is good 
perhaps they will get as far as 
Sasser-La Pass, but they can- 
not go through it.” 

“Then how shall we get 
through ?”’ I asked. 

“ Khudai khalasa, it God 
wills, the bhoti will come to U8, 
the pagan Tibetan, with their 
kutas, yaks, and we shall get 
through over the ice of Mus 
Tau on them.” 

“ That is the worst bit of the 
whole road,” he went on, “ from 
Ak Tagh to Sasser-La; that 
is where both man and beast 
have tutek, where they gasp 
and the horses fall sick and 
die by the wayside, and men 
can hardly move one leg in 
front of the other; many have 
bleeding from the nose and 
throat; men often cannot break 
up their food and may die 
of hunger.” 

“* What do you do to prevent 
tutek ? ’’ I asked him. 

“Tt is a very good thing to 
eat apricot stones. We 
get a supply of them in Kar 
galyk. ‘The difficult piece of 
road, where there is tutek, wil 
take six or seven days, and 
after that it will be easier,” he 
said. 

“ But what do you do when 
the horses have tuk?” I 
asked. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tkhtiar khudai, tavir,” he 
answered. ‘It is the will of 
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God. There is nothing to do. 
The only thing is to go as 
dowly as possible, and you 
must not give them barley.” 

Such was the cheerful out- 
lok for the road over the 
tableland of the Karakorum to 
the source of the Indus and the 
chain of the Himalayas. 

On leaving the ancient city 
of Yarkand, the road goes 
between paddy-fields bordered 
with poplars. Over a field 
covered with water there flut- 
tered hundreds of white gulls 
and migratory waders. About 
five miles along the road we 
came upon our kind Swedish 
friends, who were waiting to 
give us dostarkhan, in the Kash- 
gar fashion, to speed me on 
the road: tea, excellent Rus- 
sian broth, a magnificent pilau 
and wonderful coffee. 

Dr Nystrém preached a fare- 
well sermon in Turki, calling 
for the blessing of the Almighty 
upon our enterprise. The kere- 
keshi and the caravanbashi lis- 
tened attentively to his words. 

The road, always in the 
shade of trees, goes through 
cultivated land, fields of rice, 
sorgo and cotton; over two 
small arms of the River Yar- 
kand by bridges; and, about 
four miles farther on, it comes 
to @ broad channel of the 
‘ame river, flowing in many 

Over a gravelly bottom 

4 couple of miles wide. The 
tiver here has the character- 
istic appearance of a moun- 
tain stream that brings down 
4 mass of gravel and spreads 
Mm wide floods over the flat 
changing its bed and 
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branches every year. The rivers 
of Turkestan are of the same 
type, and so is the Po in Italy. 
Numerous bush-covered islets 
studded the stream. Some of 
the branches were forded ; 
others we crossed by rafts, like 
great big flat-bottomed barges 
with raised sides, on to which 
the horses jumped cleverly, 
quite accustomed to the work. 
The men working the barge 
somehow or other succeeded in 
getting on board a heavily 
laden cart with immense seven- 
foot wheels. 

A few miles from the river 
we came to the village of 
Posgam, where we spent the 
night in the caravanserai, which 
is managed by a syndicate of 
Mohammedan women. Such a 
thing would be quite impossible 
in Russian Turkestan, but in 
fact the farther away you are 
from Ferghana, the very seat 
of Mohammedan felicity, the 
greater is the freedom enjoyed 
by the fair sex. Here they 
engage in trade on equal terms 
with the men. The faces of 
most of the women of this 
district are of the so-called 
Aryan or, rather, Iranian type. 
Their figures, too, are of classical 
form. 

At half-past seven the next 
morning we were on the road 
again, all the time through 
fertile fields, smiling orchards 
and shady avenues. Hight 
miles farther I stopped to 
rest a little in a small village 
with an important - looking 
‘bazaar street,’ bearing the 
odd name of Yak Shambé, 
which means the day equivalent 
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to our Sunday, bazaar day in 
this village. A couple of miles 
beyond this I was astonished 
to come upon a broad strip of 
red material stretched across 
the road from one poplar to 
another; and a little farther 
on, between two trees by the 
side of the road, a variegated 
and elegant tent, in which 
stood two Chinamen, one of 
whom was dressed in the Euro- 
pean manner, while a party 
of soldiers stood round with 
guns, natives and horses. It 
appeared that they had been 
meeting a new amban or magis- 
trate on his way to Khotan. 
Later I overtook the baggage 
train of this celestial dignitary 
and his household staff. <A 
row of huge waggons was 
packed with all sorts of things. 
On top of a great pile of furni- 
ture on one of them proudly 
sat a pug. In others I caught 
a glimpse of the faces of 
women, young and old, and 
of children. Some of the carts 
were drawn by mules. Great 
copper bells hung from their 
necks, tinkling as they moved. 
Looking at this peculiar caval- 
cade, I rode slowly past the 
string of carts. 

Suddenly a bugle rang out. 
Instantly the whole procession 
stopped and the Sarts dis- 
mounted. Five men on horse- 
back appeared. Two were 
standard-bearers, one a bugler, 
and behind them, on a small 
black horse, squatting on a 
great white pillow, a hoary, 
bent, opium-sodden old China- 
man. This was the new amban 
of the province of Khotan. 
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On coming up to his cart he 
dismounted, climbed into the 
waggon and stretched himself 
on his bed. 

The road follows a marshy 
valley and then by a long 
bridge crosses to the other bank 
of the River Tiznaf, where I 
passed some Chinese mounted 
men, the convoy or advance 
guard of the new amban. 

“‘ Where are you off to, com- 
rade ?”’ called one of them to 
me in pidgin-Russian. He had 
spent some time in the land of 
the Soviets and picked up a 
little of our language, including 
the communistic formula of 
greeting. 

On the far bank the character 
of the countryside changed 
abruptly. Once again we found 
high trees and green fields with 
varied crops, but the soil was 
sandier, and in places the road 
was covered with deep sand. 

I stopped to rest and drink 
tea in a hamlet eight miles 
short of Kargalyk. The road 
goes on, through shady avenues, 
among fields and gardens, and 
about half-way there I found 
another broad strip of red 
material stretched across the 
road with an inscription m 
Chinese. There were variegated 
tents, soldiers, musicians and 
the prefect of the Kargalyk 
district with all his staff and 
the townspeople, the supers, # 
welcome the new amban. 

Kargalyk, from karga, @ rook, 
Rookwood in fact, has no walls, 
but has gates, where yet al 
other ceremonial greeting 
awaited the amban. Here the 
road forks, one branch goimg 
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to Tibet and India to the 
south, the other to the east 
to Khotan and farther into 
(hina proper to Pekin. 

At the gates there was a 
mounted guard waiting for the 
amban. Seeing me, the bugler 
gave me a@ musical greeting, 
either to welcome me as & 
Buropean or because he took 
me for some member of the 
amban’s staff. We rode through 
interminable narrow streets, 
and the dingy bazaar, until 
we came out at the southern 
edge of the town, where we 
tuned into a spacious and 
very comfortable caravanserai. 
It was surprisingly clean.’ The 
animals were all stabled in a 
separate yard, while accom- 
modation for travellers was in 
another, with places for their 
baggageand merchandise. This, 
too, was managed by women, 
who are perfectly free and 
independent here and have the 
controlling voice. 

There were some native 
Christians in the caravanserai, 
dressed exactly the same way 
a8 their Moslem kinsmen, the 
Women sometimes even veiling 
their faces. This is a good 
custom, but facilitates back- 
sliding 


I did not stay there long, 
for the Ak-Sakal arrived and 
Invited me to stop in his 
Place. I left the pack-animals 
and men, took my servant and 
groom and once more rode 
might through the town to the 

side, where, at the 

ry, I found his fine 
house in a delightful garden. 
It was not big but full of 
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fruit, including quantities of 
vines. I was surprised to see 
the bunches of grapes tied up 
in paper bags to protect them 
against the attacks of the 
wasps, which swarm here. This 
was gratifying, as it was my 
own contribution to the coun- 
try. I had introduced it in the 
gardens of the British Consulate 
in Kashgar in 1921 with great 
success, and I was glad to see 
it had already spread so far as 
Kargalyk. 

There was another innova- 
tion of mine in the realm of 
horticulture which I was grati- 
fied and surprised to find pre- 
ceded me into Kashgaria. In 
my home at Tashkend I had 
given a great deal of attention 
to the cultivation of fruit. In 
general all sorts of plums grow 
very well in Russian Turkestan, 
but their cultivation has de- 
cayed, as the fruit is attacked 
by a moth, Cydia funebrana. 
After numerous and patient 
experiments I succeeded in find- 
ing a Japanese plum, Prunus 
simonyi, which is immune. It 
is not very good, and does not 
yield a particularly good fruit 
in European gardens, but in our 
soil, under the sun of Turkestan, 
it gave a first-rate, big, luscious 
plum with a slight fragrance of 
pineapple; and, what is very 
important, one which stands 
long journeys, and so is an 
excellent fruit for export. It 
was such a success that it was 
taken up by my neighbours. 
The Sarts took to it also, calling 
it ali pomidur, from ali, plum, 
in Turki, and pomme d’amour, 
from its resemblance to a 
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tomato. Once when I was out 
on a picnic in the garden of 
Mir Akhmat, Ak-Sakal in Kash- 
gar, I was delighted to see the 
familiar reddish golden fruit of 
my old friend the Japanese 
plum. 

“Where did you get those 
trees from ? ” I asked my host. 

“From Andidjan, tawir,’”’ he 
replied. ‘“‘A friend of mine 
gave them to me; they came 
out of his garden. It is a rare 
kind, djunda yakshi, very good 
indeed,” he said, loudly singing 
its praises. 

So it was that this fruit 
of my labours in horticulture 
preceded me into this remote 
and highly conservative country. 

When I was strolling about 
near the garden two little 
donkeys came and made my 
acquaintance. They were very 
pretty and well groomed, and 
wanted to be petted. They 
insisted on my stroking their 
heads and patting their necks, 
poking their warm muzzles into 
my hands for some titbits, and 
followed me right up to the 
door. From childhood I have 
been fond of these clever and 
affectionate animals, which be- 
come very attached to man, 
faithful and hard-working. It 
is quite incomprehensible why 
ungrateful mankind has given 
them a reputation for stupidity 
and obstinacy. What is mis- 
taken for stubbornness in the 
ass is often nothing more than 
a better comprehension of the 
circumstances, which the master 
often totally fails to understand. 
He is every bit as intelligent as 
the horse and superior in devo- 


tion and industry. His chief 
drawbacks are a rather comical 
external appearance, long ears 
and unfortunate voice. Per. 
haps it is for this that the lord 
of the earth refuses to make a 
friend of the ass and rewards 
his industry only with the 
stick. 

In Kashgaria the ass is the 
chief beast of burden. Without 
him the country would soon 
be the victim of ruin and 
famine. But when has man 
shown gratitude to his bene- 
factor? Poets and writers of 
fables sing the praises of the 
ant as a model of industry, 
though he is really a harmful 
and rapacious robber; while 
the termite or so-called white 
ant is regarded as the very 
emblem of ruin and destruc- 
tion; yet in the tropics he is 
the patient builder of castles, 
providing very useful building 
and binding material, laying up 
a store of iron ore and rendering 
a barren soil fertile for man- 
kind. It is human nature: 
the buffoon who amuses the 
crowd is plastered with gold, 
while the man of science, the 
benefactor of humanity, more 
often than not dies in poverty 
and neglect. 

On the second evening of 
my stay I received @ visit 
from an interesting Afghan, 
Abdu Ghani Hodja. He was 
born in Yarkand and his 
mother was a Sart. A Russian 
doctor took a fancy to him 
when he was a lad, employed 
him in his service and took 
him to Moscow, where he grew 
up and learnt Russian per 
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fectly. He afterwards went to 
Aighanistan. He was Afghan 
Consul in Yarkand, though not 
yet recognised officially by the 
Chinese Government. He was 
now on his way back from 
Khotan, where he had been on 
some confidential mission. He 
told me interesting stories of 
his travels and about conditions 
in Afghanistan. In 1919, on 
the staff of the Afghan Minister 
Vali Khan, he had come through 
Bokhara to Tashkend. In Bok- 
hara he had advised the Emir, 
in view of the numerous so- 
called ‘fronts’ in the Autono- 
mous Republic of Turkestan, 
to send his valuables and trea- 
sure through Afghanistan to 
European banks and supply 
himself with arms and am- 
munition. But the Bokhariots 
considered themselves in com- 
plete safety, trusting that so 
sacred a place as Bukhard-i- 
Sherif, the Noble, the very 
home of Moslem learning and 
sanctity, could not possibly be 
exposed to invasion by the 
infidel dogs of kaffirs. Was 
she not under the protection 
of the saints of Islam, and in 
particular of the Holy Bagaud- 
din, whose tomb is on the 
outskirts of the city itself ? 
“Really, last year, when the 
Bolsheviks fired shells into the 
town from the railway, a dis- 
tance of eight miles, St Bagaud- 
din destroyed the shells, and 
they did no harm to the city,” 
they explained. Afterwards, 
the young Bokhariot 
party, with the help of the 
Bolsheviks, overthrew the Emir, 
and Bokhara Jews 
VOL. CCXXXI.—NO. MCCCXCVIII. 
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seized the power. The Emir 
fled to Afghanistan, and all 
his treasure in gold and precious 
stones, valued at tens of millions 
of pounds sterling, fell into the 
hands of the Bolsheviks. 

Vali Khan was the first 
Afghan ambassador to make 
the tour of the Governments 
of Europe and America. From 
Tashkend he and his staff went 
to the Sea of Aral, with the in- 
tention of crossing the plateau 
of Ust Urt by motor to the 
Caspian and then vid Astrakhan 
to Moscow. They were escorted 
by a convoy of ten Red soldiers, 
but when they reached Ust 
Urt their guard learnt that 
there was a ‘ British fleet’ on 
the Caspian, and that route was 
closed to ‘ comrades.’ So they 
had to return to the ‘Sea of 
Aral’ railway and ask General 
Dutoff, commanding the de- 
tachment of Cossacks operating 
against the Bolsheviks on that 
side, for a safe conduct for the 
Mission in cars as far as the 
station of Aktiubinsk on the 
Orenburg line. 

From Abdu Ghani I learnt 
the fate of a friend of mine, 
widow of an old comrade, 
Mrs B. B. She had entered 
the service of the Afghan Mis- 
sion as typist, and under the 
protection of the Afghan flag 
succeeded in making her escape 
out of Soviet Russia. 

The Mission reached Moscow, 
and then went through Latvia 
to Berlin, eventually visiting 
Switzerland, Rome, Paris, 
Brussels ; crossed to America 
and over to Shanghai, return- 
ing vid Calcutta and Karachi 
Q2 
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through Persia to Angora and 
home, thus having completed 
the grand tour of the world. 
Abdu Ghani had been to 
Moscow again and through 
Kushku, Herat and Kandahar 
to Kabul. He expressed the 
greatest contempt for the Bol- 
sheviks. He was now on his 
way back to Kabul, where his 
bride was waiting for him. 

“We have monogamy now 
in Afghanistan just as you 
have in Europe,” he explained 
with considerable pride. 

“Why did you Afghans give 
up polygamy ?”’ I asked him. 
“Was it from purely ethical 
motives ? ” 

** Of course,” he replied, “ but 
besides, there is a shortage of 
women in our country; there 
are only eight hundred women 
for every thousand males, and 
as rich men took several, the 
poor often had to go without.” 

“But since the Koran and 
the Shariat permit polygamy 
for the faithful, who can alter 
the law established by the 
Prophet himself ? ” I asked. 

“The law of Mahomet per- 
mits us to have four wives at 
the same time,” Abdu ex- 
plained. ‘The Emir did not 
abrogate this law; he only 
insists that a husband shall 
show that he has means to 
maintain all his wives equally 
and respectably, and he must 
love them all equally. For 
this there is a special com- 
mission of women which in- 
spects households and asks the 
wives, and in the event of 
dissatisfaction on the part of 
any wife it immediately pro- 


[April 
nounces divorce. We have 
also stopped the very bad 
custom of the early betrothal 
of young girls of six or eight 
years to grown men on the 
payment of the kalym, atte 
which the girl could not marry 
anyone else, and often enough 
when she grew up her fiancé 
would be an old man. Now 
there is absolutely free choice, 
and the marriageable age for 
girls has been fixed at four- 
teen.” 

“That is excellent,” I said, 
and praised his new Afghan 
mariage laws. 

In Kashgar a girl who is 
still unmarried at fourteen is 
considered an old maid. Some- 
times they have been married 
and divorced and married again, 
even three times, by that age. 
They have a cruel custom of 
marrying little girls of ten and 
even less. And it is a strange 
thing that Kashgar girls grow 
up suddenly, without the tran- 
sition stage of ‘ flapperhood.’ 

I asked him about the mineral 
wealth of his country. “You 
have the only deposit of Japis- 
lazuli in the world,” I said to 
him. “ They talk about gold, 
and there is oil at Kandahar.” 

“Yes,” he said, “we have 
plenty of minerals, but the 
Government is determined not 
to give them out to foreigners 
to develop. We wait until our 
young men come back from 
Europe, where they have gone 
to take courses; then we shall 
develop and exploit our mir 
erals with our own engineers. 

“T’m afraid you'll want more 
than that, Abdu,” I said. “ The 
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isation of a mining in- 
dustry calls for lots of things 
besides young engineers fresh 
from the School of Mines.” 

At eleven o’clock on the 
morning of 10th September I 
rode out of the Place of Rooks. 
Abdu Ghani came to see me off. 
After a couple of miles through 
fields covered with crops we 
came out into a stony valley 
completely bare of vegetation, 
flat first, but gradually passing 
into a gentle rise. This meant 
good-bye to the wide and fruit- 
ful oasis of Yarkand and the 
beginning of the mountain 
desert, with only a scrap of 
green dotted here and there. 
It was the end, too, of the 
plain of Kashgar. On both 
sides of the road I could see 
through the dusty haze the 
outlines of the foothills of the 
massive mountain chain of 
Kuen Lung, the first ramparts 
of the great mountain wall 
Which separates the plains of 
Central Asia from the valley 
of the Punjab. The whole 
surface of the ground was 
covered with gravels, coarse 
and fine. These extensive 
gravelly foothills are character- 
istic of the mountain ranges 
of Central Asia, and two inter- 
esting phenomena are associ- 
ated with them. The first is 
the colour of the pebbles. 
Underneath these are of the 
tatural tint of the rock from 
Which they arose, but the upper 
surface is almost entirely black, 
often with @ metallic lustre, 
the so-called desert sunburn. 
The stones are covered with a 
black film of oxides of iron 
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and manganese, and Professor 
P. K. Aleksat of Moscow Uni- 
versity in a few cases discovered 
silicon. As the material of 
this film is independent of the 
chemical composition of the 
stones, it is supposed that 
desert sunburn is formed out 
of those infinitesimal quantities 
of iron and manganese which 
are always present in the soil, 
water, plants, the air, dust— 
in fact, everywhere. Itis formed 
excessively slowly, taking sev- 
eral centuries for a stone or 
exposed rock surface to acquire 
it. An important factor in its 
growth is evidently the chem- 
ical action of the sun’s rays. 
It is, however, not confined to 
deserts, as I have observed it in 
the Southern Urals at Lat. 51° 
N., in a locality which could not 
be described as desert by any 
stretch of the imagination, and 
in the Tian Shan ; while in true 
desert localities in Southern and 
Central Africa it is seldom seen. 

The other curious phenome- 
non is that very many of the 
boulders and stones are split 
in two, exactly as though cut 
with a sharp knife. This split- 
ting cannot be attributed to 
frost, as the surface is per- 
fectly smooth. There are some 
other stones which look as 
though they were made up of 
two halves stuck together with 
a white stripe. This gives us 
the clue to the riddle. That 
white stripe is a vein of cal- 
cite. When the rock was being 
solidified in the bowels of the 
earth sons ago, countless 
cracks were formed in it; these 
were filled with lime, which 
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erystallised into a cement of 
calcite. Tout passe, tout vasse, 
as the French say, and in the 
course of time these rocks are 
exposed and broken up. The 
boulders and pebbles that are 
formed are, of course, seamed 
with these veins of calcite, 
which is so strong that the 
stones will break across the 
cement, so that quite small 
pebbles may still have a frag- 
ment of calcite vein in them. 
But under the influence of rain- 
water this cement is eventually 
decomposed, and the two parts 
of the stone fall apart, leaving 
a perfectly smooth surface ex- 
posed. The traveller, on seeing 
the smooth and even faces of 
the split pebbles, cannot help 
wondering what gigantic force 
sliced these hard stones in 
two. If you ask a native, he is 
sure to reply, “‘ Abdan, shaitan, 
tavir !” (““ Why, the devil, of 
course, sir! ’’) 

Where the rows of hills 
approach each other the road 
crosses sandy dunes with a few 
greyish-green shoots of Nitraria 
and dark clumps of tamarisk 
and enters a little valley with 
some green in it, Bish Terek, 
the Five Poplars, a small oasis 
formed by a brook which springs 
out of the sand here, flows a 
mile or two and then loses itself 
in the ground. It is enough, 
however, to give life to this 
piece of desert, where groups 
of tall trees point to the pres- 
ence of kurganchi (homesteads), 
with tiny gardens bright with 
asters and Indian pinks. There 
is bird life here, too. Desert 
jays, Pogoces biddulphi, strut 
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along the road, some species of 
chats flutter over the shrubs, 
kites soar overhead, and high 
in the heavens above stretches 
a long chain of cranes, weleom- 
ing our caravan with their 
trumpeting. They are om 
fellow-travellers on the road ; 
for it is September, and the 
birds are retreating from the 
north to the warm and sunny 
south, just as we are, to India, 

It was strange to think that 
Six years previously, when sit- 
ting alone in the condemned 
cell of a Soviet prison, daily 
expecting to be shot, I could 
hear the trumpeting of the 
cranes and the honk honk ot 
the geese wending their way 
southwards. Then I let my 
imagination take me with them 
to distant India. And now here 
was I on the foothills of the 
Kuen Lung. My wildest dreams 
had come true. 

Late in the evening we came 
to Longar, a sort of native inn 
at the very edge of the oasis. 
Here for the first time we had 
to pitch a tent and begin the 
camp life of real travel. 

“What about something to 
eat?” I asked my servant. 

“The Sart in this chai-khané 
is a good cook, and is now 
baking some good pies for us,” 
said the fellow, evidently to 
lazy -to get ready any dinner 
from my stores. I was vely 
hungry, as I had had nothing 
all day, so went to have a look 
at the pies. In an evil-smelling 
wooden dish, black with age 
and dirt, lay a pile of chopped 
onion and meat—a good 
more onion than meat. Ai 
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mwashed Sart, rolling some 
lamps of dough on a board, 
took a handful of the chopped 
meat, plunged his grimy hands 
into the mess with evident 
gusto, dipped it into the dusky 
juice at the bottom of the 
dish and rolled it into a pie, 
which he stuck to the sides of 
atandyr or native oven. When 
the pie was done it detached 
itself and fell to the bottom. 
It was such a repulsive opera- 
tion that I forbade my servant 
once and for all ever again to 
offer me such products of the 
native cuisine, and told him to 
get me some dinner from the 
timed food we had brought 
from Kashgar. Unfortunately 
his culinary abilities were be- 
neath contempt; he did not 
even know how to boil rice 
properly, and considered an 
abundant supply of onion essen- 
tial to every dish. For the 
first few days I was poisoned 
by the fellow, and looked for- 
ward with dismay to the rest 
of the journey, quite hard 
enough as it was without this 
dreadful food. Fortunately he 
tuned out to be sensible and 
Willing to learn, so that before 
he was offering me very 
Tespectable curries, and could 
make @ good pilaw and roast 
mutton. 
The next day, after riding 
hsandy and stony deserts, 
We arrived early in the after- 
noon at Kok Yar (Green Hill). 
This is the last village of 
on this route, the 
last populated place we should 
Py till we Teached the village 
In the valley of 
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the Numbra in Little Tibet, 
from which we were separated 
by five lofty mountain passes, 
the high desert tableland of 
Karakorum, the almost im- 
passable icy heights of Sasser- 
La and the gloomy Vale of 
Glaciers. 

At Kok Yar we spent three 
days with a friend of our 
caravanbashi, or, rather, we 
camped in the little garden 
and yard of his house. There 
were plenty of flowers in his 
garden, all planted without any 
order, a few high poplars 
with leaves like planes, Populus 
platanoides, where the fowls 
came in the evening to roost 
with a tremendous fuss and 
clatter. A handsome, great, 
reddish Tibetan dog with long 
silky coat came to be patted, 
after which he guarded my 
tent every night. 

The brook on which the 
hamlet is built, which waters 
its gardens and fields, is very 
small, and the water salt and 
unpleasant to drink. Only 
along its banks, in its narrow 
valley, is there any vegetation. 
It is shut in on both sides by 
high walls of sandstone and 
conglomerate, completely de- 
void of vegetation, from which 
the mountain desert extends 
away into the remote distance. 
Many of the fields are sown 
with hemp, Cannabis indica, 
for the preparation of hashish, 
anasha and bangi as the Sarts 
call it, a strictly forbidden, but 
important, article of export 
into India. 

The weather, cloudy for the 
past couple of days, now be- 
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came cooler. We were rising 
imperceptibly but substantially. 
The second day after our arrival 
at Kok Yar everything was 
covered with that haze com- 
posed of an extremely clayey 
and calcareous dust which is 
so characteristic of Central 
Asiatic deserts. In the course 
of thousands of years it forms 
massive deposits of the rich 
fertile soil known as loess. 

The little courtyard of our 
host’s house presented a lively 
scene all through our stay. 
We were buying lucerne, barley 
and flour for the men, horses, 
camels and sheep. People were 
coming and going, leading laden 
donkeys and camels, to trade 
and to gape at the sight of 
the equipment of a caravan 
for so long and distant a 
journey. An uninvited guest 


was @ musician with his dombra, 
a kind of primitive guitar, on 
which he never stopped strum- 
ming. The caravanbashi took 
up his seat on a rug spread on 
the supé, and unhurriedly gave 


his orders. The local men-folk 
offered a curious figure as they 
stood with spindles in their 
hands and a supply of wool in 
the breast of their halats, spin- 
ning incessantly so as not to 
waste any precious time, while 
they stared at the excitement. 
This habit of the men of never 
being parted from their spindles 
and constantly spinning wool 
has been borrowed from Tibet, 
where it is the general custom. 
The organisation of a convoy 
requires the greatest attention 
to detail, and it is impossible 
to rely upon the experience and 
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foresight of the natives, Ry 
instance, after I had collected 
all the information possible y 
to the necessary quantities of 
feed for the horses, I doublej 
the figure they gave me. This 
brought a howl of protest from 
the kerekeshi, who cried that 
we must hire more came 
Eventually I found that I had 
made a mistake. I should 
have trebled the figure. 
While the Chinese are ver 
careful of their domestic animals 
and feed and look after them 
well, the Sarts are mean with 
them. An extra pound of 
corn for the horses they look 
upon as sheer waste of money, 
They have, too, an extraordinary 
notion that on a mountain 
road the horses should be fed 
as little as possible. They 
justify this theory by saying 
that on the hard climb 
to a lofty pass in rarefied air 
one should not overload the 
horses’ stomachs with corn or 
give a lot of lucerne. To 
carry the fodder for the horses 
pack-camels are required, which 
want food themselves, and that 
means more camels, and 80 on 
in a vicious circle. In our case 
we were taking the camels only 
as far as the glaciers of Sasser 
La, whence we would send 
them back. Food for ther 
return journey would be 
brought up by other camels 
to be dumped at fixed points 
along the road, and these would 
at once return. ‘This shows 
what staff work is required m 
organising an expedition ovét 
a long and barren mountall 
road. The camel is an extt® 
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ordinary beast. Apart from 
his endurance and power of 
supporting hunger for a long 
time, he has another advantage. 
When fodder is exhausted, the 
natives will make dough from 
g little flour and put it into 
his mouth, sometimes actually 
forcing this unaccustomed food 
down his throat. Somehow or 
other a camel can carry on for 
a long time on this forcible 
feeding without losing strength. 

For our own meat supply 
we took sheep, more, in fact, 
than we really required, as the 
Kashgar sheep is a _ bigger 
animal than the Tibetan, and 
our caravanbashi counted on 
selling the surplus in Tibet 
advantageously. For this little 
flock of ours, which would 
diminish daily, we had a special 
shepherd. It would start at 


daybreak and go independently 
of the caravan, stopping only 
at the camping place agreed 


for the night. It found its 
way along the slopes of the 
mountains, avoiding the fords 
of the streams, the sheep picking 
up a bit of scanty grass here 
and there. Where there was 
absolutely no vegetation they 
Were given some barley, on 
Which they can travel for a 
long time without green food. 
Sheep stand the rarefied air 
better than any other animals 
out of the plains. The best 
creature for riding or baggage 
at great altitudes, among 

» frozen cornices and 
steep ascents where horses can- 
not pass, and man _ himself 
has difficulty, is, of course, the 
kulas or yak. But he loses 
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strength very rapidly in the 
absence of green food, as he 
will not eat corn. 

We also needed tools, such as 
picks and shovels, to clear 
away snow and cut steps in 
ice, a8 well as a whole sackful 
of boots of red leather with 
soft soles, laced at the ankles 
with tapes of various colours, 
which give them a picturesque 
appearance. These boots are 
interesting historically, as they 
are identical in design with 
those figured by an ancient 
Greek artist on the feet of 
Scythians on some ancient silver 
vases from Kul-Ob and Nikopol, 
preserved in the Hermitage in 
Petrograd, at least until the 
Revolution. The natives find 
them equally useful on the 
plains or in the mountains ; 
they do not deform the foot 
and preserve its elasticity, but 
wear out very quickly, and it 
is necessary to have a good 
stock of them. 

We had also several sets of 
shoes for the horses, and there 
was a blacksmith in the party. 
A horse that cast its shoe and 
could not be re-shod would 
quickly be out of action. 

At length, when everything 
was ready, a service was held 
in the village mosque, at- 
tended by all the members 
of the caravan, their friends 
and relatives, and then, in 
the courtyard in front of the 
house, the khudai, literally a 
sacrifice to God. In fact it is 
the entertainment to a feast of 
roast mutton and mutton broth 
of all present, invited and un- 
invited; of course, with un- 
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limited tea. For this khudai 
of ours we slaughtered a 
specially selected big fat sheep. 

In the morning of the 14th 
September we began packing 
and loading up for the road. 
As is always the case at the 
beginning, everything went very 
slowly and everything went 
wrong. But I did not fluster 
them, knowing from experience 
that things do go slowly at 
first, but that everything settles 
down in due course. The East 
hates hurry and speed, which, 
the Divinity of the European, 
is to the Oriental the attribute 
of Shaitan. 

It was noon before every- 
thing was ready. The camels, 
with ghostly tread, drew out 
into a long string, the donkeys 
trotted out and the horses, one 
after another in proper order, 
stepped on to the long road to 
which they were accustomed, 
while all the local population 
turned out to see us off and 
speed us on the way with their 
good wishes. 

“* Bismillah il rakhim il rakh- 
man !”? was heard, the prayer 
of the traveller. 

For about three miles the 
road took us through fields 
shaded by trees, then along 
the stream past steeply dipping 
sandstones and conglomerates. 
Little flocks of small warblers 
flitted to and fro among the 
shrubs, also following us to the 
south, and bright little titmice 
fluttered about, while the pipe 
of the chough told us that we 
had now entered the alpine 
zone. Whole flocks of these 
handsome birds flew over the 
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barren slopes of the sandy 
hills, making the air echo with 
their high piping. 

In the narrowest part of the 
road, where the steep cliffs 
hardly leave room to pass 
along the bank of the stream, 
there is a wooden gate and a 
hut. This is the Chinese Cus- 
toms Office, for the collection of 
import and export duties from 
passing caravans. I produced 
a@ document from the amban 
with some Chinese hieroglyphs, 
which, of course, the soldiers 
at the gate were quite unable 
to read. Still, the gate opened 
silently and the whole caravan 
proceeded slowly through. This 
was the last of the territory 
actually administered by the 
Chinese authorities. Beyond, 
up to the domains of the 
Maharajah of Kashmir, we saw 
neither soldier nor official. We 
forded the stream, sinking into 
the sand, and came out to a 
lofty ridge in which there 
yawned a _ forbidding-looking 
defile. At the foot of the hills 
was a grove of scattered gnarled 
trees. The spring is called 
Pe-ar. Here we stopped for 
the night. We had been going 
only a couple of hours, but it 
is the custom, and a good one, 
when starting on a long and 
tiring journey, to make the 
first stage easy, so as to get 
men and beasts into their stride 
and accustomed to the work. 

Our camp was picturesque. 
The saddle-horses were tied to 
the trees. The ae 
fastened together on & 10 
rope in a circle, slowly walked 
round in a ring, in the middle 
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of which sat one of the attend- 
ats holding a cord attached 
to the leading horse. The 
walking-in of the horses and 
exercising them for a couple 
of hours without food is neces- 
sary to keep them fit. A tired 
horse cannot digest its food, 
which leads to a rheumatic in- 
fammation of the hoof. The 
great pack - saddles, covered 
with cloths, are not taken off 
once during the whole journey 
for fear of colds. In the same 
way the camels were being 
driven round and round in a 
ring in the adjoining space by 
a little chap who had turned 
up from somewhere or other. 

While they were pitching 
the tents I sat on a rug and 
drank tea. The water in the 
brook was clear and trans- 
parent, a relief after the salty 
water of the past four days. 
To the north the sky was clear ; 
to the south, over the gloomy 
defile, lay our trail, over moun- 
tain tops, where dark clouds 
were gathering threateningly. 
A flock of kites circled for long 
in the air, and then settled 
thrieking on the tall trees. 
They, too, were bound for India,, 
and, like us, chose this pic- 
turesque spot for their camp 
for the night. 
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Suddenly there was a howl 
of wind and a sand-devil was 
on top of us: everything was 
filled with sand and leaves 
from the trees. I dashed for 
refuge into the tent. A stab of 
icy wind from the heights of 
Kuen Lung and then the rain. 

It passed by. Later in the 
evening after supper the cara- 
vanbashi came to my tent for 
orders. I asked him if we 
should see any game on the 
road. 

“There are wild yaks,” he 
replied, “‘ but we are not likely 
to see them, as they avoid the 
neighbourhood of the caravan 
routes. Beyond Ak Tagh we 
shall probably see antelope with 
long horns (Pantholops hodg- 
soni), and on top of Hamertan 
Darai there are bear, ayu (Ursus 
pruinosus, Lyd.'), and snow 
leopard (Felis irbis). There are 
hares everywhere,” he con- 
cluded. 

The night was clear, still and 
warm. I lay awake a long time, 
my brain occupied with the 
adventure before me, the cross- 
ing of Kuen Lung into the 
highest table-land in the world, 
mountains, peaks, glaciers, 
gorges, ravines, the great back- 
bone of Asia, which separates 
two worlds. 





1 Or perhaps U. lagomyarius, Sev., & Prz. 
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THE Captain had been show- 
ing me over his ship. She was 
an immense thing, about a 
quarter of a mile long and some 
twelve storeys high apparently. 
And I have forgotten how 
many hundreds of thousands 
of horse-power her twin motors 
developed, but I do remember 
her electric lifts which took 
me down to the Grecian swim- 
ming pool in her bottom and 
up to the palm-garden, gym- 
nasium and tennis-courts on 
her boat-deck. That is the 
sort of ship she was, and you 
might think her Master would 
be proud of her; but once 
upon a time he and I had 
served our apprenticeship to- 
gether aboard a little stick- 
and-string trading barque, and 
I noticed Jim Reynolds took 
pains to avoid my eye when 
he led me into his palatial cabin 
suite and asked, “‘ Well, what 
d’you think of her ? ” 

I said, ‘“‘She’s a miracle. 
She isn’t a bit like the old 
Priscilla, Jim. A fellow can 
go to sea in this ship without 
having to get his poor feet wet. 
I particularly liked that glassed- 
in, steam - heated greenhouse 
place you said was the bridge. 
The officer on watch ought to 
keep nice and snug in there. 
If it rains and blows a gale of 
wind he’d never notice it. It’s 
a fine idea, and it ought to 
breed real seamen. That gyro- 


compass must be a blessing, 
too, to a fellow who, as I 1. 
member him, never could 

which way to apply the devia. 
tion. And I’ve forgotten what 
you said all those pretty nick- 
nacks and gadgets in the chart- 
room were for, but it seems to 
me, what with automatic-steer- 
ing, echo - sounding, wireless 
direction, submarine-bell-signal- 
ling and all the rest of it, that 
you ought to be able to nayi- 
gate this packet without having 
to get out of your bunk. I 
will say this, though. It must 
be a difficult matter docking 
her. She’s so long that the 
poop and the fo’c’sle are well 
out of shouting range of the 
bridge, even with your voice 
and a megaphone. Oh, I forgot 
the telephone. That simplifies 
things, of course. You must 
let me come on the bridge, 
Jim, when we dock at South- 
ampton. I’d love to hear you 
ringing up the Mate to heave 
in sharp on his port bow spring, 
only to find that the line was 
engaged. And I do hope to 
goodness the young ladies im 
your telephone exchange don’t 
report you to the Company for 
using bad language and get 
you fired out of the ship. Now, 
don’t you interrupt. You asked 
me what I thought of woe 
sumptuous command, and I'm 
telling you. I haven't neatly 
finished. That low-necked ull- 
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form they make you wear at 
dinner is all very well, but it 
doesn’t suit you. I think an 
oilskin and sou’wester would 
pecome your style of beauty 
more. And I’ve got a com- 
plaint to make about my cabin, 
Captain. It’s the cheapest 
cabin I could book, but even 
so I paid a mint of money for 
it, They told me it was a 
two-berth cabin, and so it is. 
But there are three people in 
it, your Office sharks having 
booked another unfortunate 
passenger who sleeps on the 
settee. It may be good busi- 
ness, Jim, but I don’t call it 
fair play. And there’s another 
thing. Are all we fine expen- 
sive passengers supposed to 
have a chance for our lives if 
you pile this ship up or get 
her run into? You needn’t 
answer. That’s only a rhetori- 
cal question, and I want to 
answer it myself. And the 
answer is, if this ship founders 
in a breeze of wind, about one- 
half of us may, with luck, have 
@ dog’s chance. Because I’ve 
been looking at your boats, 
Jim, and I don’t like the look 
of them. They’re too high up 
above the water. Theoretically 
there are enough to carry all 
hands; but if this ship took 
a bad list, which she certainly 
would with all her top-hamper, 
then you’d never be able to 
lower any of the weather boats 
at all, and all the lee boats 
would swing out yards away 
ftom the side so that nobody 
could get into them. The best 
thing you could do then, Jim, 
Would be to shoot a hole in 


that nice gold-braided uniform 
cap of yours, and make sure 
first your head was inside it. _ 
“T’m just telling you all 
this in the hope you'll be care- 
ful and not get us into a mess, 
and also I want to save you 
from getting a swelled head. 
So, if you really want to hear 
the truth about your ship, Pll 
tell you. She isn’t a ship at 
all. She’s a giddy, gold-plated, 
floating Ritz-Metropole, and a 
damned death-trap. She ought 
to be moored permanently off 
the Lido. And it’s just a sheer 
oversight that made your 
owners put motors into her 
engine-room instead of using 
the space for a beauty-parlour. 
And if you think you’re the 
boss aboard here you’re mak- 
ing a big mistake. You're not. 
The Head Steward is the Big 
Noise, Jim. And I’d like you 
to tell him, if you dare, that 
the helpings of caviare we got 
at lunch were mighty mean. 
There is one thing, though, I 
like about this gilded sepulchre 
of yours. She’s got a fairly 
decent string orchestra, and it 
might so easily have been one 
of those jazz beastlinesses, or 
even a brass band. Now, is 
there anything else you’d like 
me to tell you about her ? ” 
“No,” said the Captain. 
* You’ve said enough. You're 
jealous. This isn’t going to 
sea; I know that as well as 
you do. But don’t you run 
away with the idea that the 
command of a caravanserai 
like this is any picnic. The 
ship’s all right, provided I 
don’t let anything hit her. 
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And it isn’t my fault about 
the boats. If we drown all 
hands, you must blame the 
Board of Trade and the Owners. 
I didn’t design the ship. My 
job’s to run her. And it’s easy 
enough as far as the ship’s 
concerned. She eats out of 
my hand. It’s the passengers 
who make all the trouble. 
You’d never believe what a 
mass of trouble a load of 
passengers can land you into. 
Take our last homeward voy- 
age. By Jove! Yes. You 
sit down there and I’ll tell you 
about that. It’s a long story, 
but I’m going to make you 
listen to it. You’ve earned it, 
my son. You’ve just given me 
an earful, and now it’s my turn. 

“You think this is a soft 
job, but I'll show you what a 
dog’s life I lead here. When 


we left Cape Town last voyage 
we were full up to the bung 
with cargo, mails and pas- 
sengers, to say nothing of the 


bullion and diamonds. We 
had over a million pounds 
worth of freight in the specie- 
room alone—a week’s output 
from all the mines in Kimberley 
and on the Rand. What d’you 
think of that for a cargo ? 
“No, I’m not boasting, so 
it’s no good you grinning like 
that. I’m trying to give you 
some idea of what the Master 
of this ship is responsible for. 
Sailing day last voyage was 
the limit. It always is, but 
last voyage it was worse than 
usual. From daybreak to mid- 
day, when we sailed, this cabin 
of mine was a little Hades. 
First it’s the Chief, waking 
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me up at 3 A.M. with the glad 
tidings that the freezing ma- 
chinery’s broken down, and ag 
we had about a thousand tons 
of ripe nectarines and peaches 
in our refrigerated holds I had 
to get up and do somethi 

about it. Then the Police ring 
up to tell me my Bo’sun and 
Carpenter are in the lock-up 
in a considerably damaged 
state, owing to an unwise mix- 
ture of “dop” brandy and ticey 
beer producing the illusion that 
two mail-boat petty officers 
are more than a match for 
any six leading seamen, R.N., 
drunk or sober. They told me, 
if I wanted my men to sail 
in the ship, I’d have to appear 
in Court myself and bail them 
out at 10.30 A.M. precisely. 
Then our Agent telephones to 
say the Governor-General or 
the Mayor or the Lord Chief 
Justice or somebody has very 
kindly intimated he’s coming 
aboard to see over the ship 
at half-past ten, and, of course, 
I’ll make sure to be in attend- 
ance and receive His Nibs and 
do the honours adequately. He 
adds, champagne is clearly in- 
dicated, and rings off. Then 
a@ man I never heard of in my 
life butts in and says he’s the 
brother of our Managing Direc- 
tor, demands the Purser’s head 
on a charger, says he wants his 
berth changed from ‘F’ deck 
to one of our best cabins-de- 
luxe, as good as calls me 4 
liar when I tell him I’m sorry 
but the ship’s booked full and 
running over, and then goes 
out, leaking threats and im- 
dignation from every pore, and 
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leaving in my poor mind the 
suspicion that perhaps he is 
our Managing Director’s brother 
after all. And soon. A whole 
flock. of that kind of worry 
and trouble all the blessed 
morning; until noon, when I 
eseaped to the bridge and took 
the ship to sea. 

“ When we’d cleared the land 
I came in here to draw breath. 
I was thanking God another 
sailing day was gone and done 
with, when the Purser breezed 
in for the council of war we 


always have before each voyage 


gets properly started. You 
see, there are a lot of things 
besides seamanship and navi- 
gation which the Master Mariner 
in charge of this ship has got 
to give his whole mind to. 
Such as who is to sit at his 
right hand at table, for in- 
stance. I like to think I’m 
a seaman; but when I have 
to tackle problems like that, 
I find there’s quite a lot I 
didn’t learn when you and I 
were stowing the royals and 
mucking out the pig - pens 
aboard the old Priscilla. And 
don’t you run away with the 
idea that the question of who 
sits where in our saloon is a 
matter of no importance. Man, 
it’s vital! Why, if I were to 
make an error of judgment on 
that particular point, it would 
be as disastrous for me as if 
I made a mistake in applying 
my deviation and piled the 
ship up on Ushant. Supposing 
I'd put the High Commissioner’s 

on my right hand this 
voyage, for instance, instead 
of that horrible old party, Mrs 


Zeemonthal ? Mrs High Com- 
missioner is jumping mad about 
it, of course, and I know she 
won’t rest until she’s induced 
our Head Office people to col- 
lect my scalp ; but Zeemonthal, 
you see, is one of the biggest 
shippers of early fruit and 
vegetables in the Colony, and 
if he withdrew his support 
from the Line we’d lose freight 
to the tune of thousands 
monthly. 

“So you see, with snags like 
that to tackle, and a whole 
lot more besides, the Purser 
and I had a pretty earnest 
session. When we'd about done 
he produced what we call our 
Black List. It’s a few brief 
but pregnant notes our Chief 
Agent sends us about any 
passengers who may need 
watching. John Smith, say, 
drinks like a fish and apt to 
get violent and start a rough- 
house in the smoke-room. So 
I tell the Purser to warn the 
Bar Steward, and we put John 
on a liquor ration. Julia Gon- 
zales, dopes and suspected of 
theft from the cabins of gentle- 
men passengers. And so on. 
We had a good lot of black 
sheep last voyage, but no real 
hard cases, according to the 
List, so I handed them over 
to the Doctor and the Purser 
to deal with. There was one 
man, though, I thought Id 
better tackle myself. He was 
on the list as Julian Clutter- 
buck. An alias, however. Real 
name Gunson. Convicted at 
Melbourne and again at Pretoria 
for obtaining money under false 
pretences. A professional card- 











sharper who’d been warned off 
all the Atlantic Lines. I 
thought it wise to put the lid 
on Mr Clutterbuck from the 
start, so I told the Purser to 
send him to me here. 

“When Clutterbuck showed 
up I got a surprise. He wasn’t 
at all the sort of man I ex- 
pected. I expected this con- 
victed swindler, you see, to 
look like a swindler. But he 
didn’t. He was short and fat 
and red-faced and had a cheer- 
ful eye, and, if I hadn’t been 
warned, I should have put him 
down as one of those com- 
mercial traveller chaps you find 
in every smoke-room, reeling 
off smutty stories by the fathom 
and helping to swell the bar 
receipts. He didn’t look as if 
he had the brains or the guts 
to be a professional card-sharp, 
and I wondered if our shore 
people hadn’t perhaps made a 
mistake. However, they’re al- 
ways very careful, because it 
doesn’t do to get let in for 
libel and damages, to say noth- 
ing about ruining the reputa- 
tion of the Line. Anyway, as 
there weren’t any witnesses to 
hear me, I took a risk with 
Clutterbuck. I said, ‘Come 
in and shut the door. I’ve 
sent for you to give you some 
friendly advice. Card-sharping’s 
your game, and they won’t let 

you play it any more on the 
Atlantic Lines, so you’ve de- 
cided to try your luck with us. 
Well, you take it from me, if 
you try playing cards aboard 
this ship your luck will be 
right out. Tl give you away 
publicly. But if you’re wise 
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you won’t force me to do that’ 
At first I thought he wasn 
going to be wise. He made a 
good bluff, blew off a lot of 
righteous indignation, swore 
he’d never played cards in his 
life, said I’d insulted him, dared 
me to do my worst, threatened 
me with the law and all his 
alleged influential friends and 
aristocratic relations, demanded 
an apology and a lot more, 
until I got tired of it and told 
him to dry up. I said, ‘ Your 
name’s Gunson and you're a 
twice-convicted crook, and if 
you don’t want to be convicted 
a third time, don’t you play 
cards aboard my ship. Now 
get out.’ 

“He knew his bluff was 
called then, and I could see 
he was mad enough to bite 
me. But he didn’t, of course. 
He just showed his teeth. ‘All 
right, Captain blooming Musso- 
lini,’ says he. ‘ But don’t you 
fool yourself you can monkey 
with me without getting hurt. 
I’ll make you squeal yet.’ 

“Well, that was all right. 
No man likes to be jumped on 
without kicking back, and I 
guessed it eased his feelings a 
bit to talk like that. He gave 
me a dirty look and cleared 
out. I thought he’d taken it 
pretty well considering. 

“ After all that I had a 
sleep till tea-time. I thought 
I’d earned it. Id been up 
since 3 o’clock, and I still had 
the hard job ahead of making 
myself pleasant to our pas 
sengers at dinner-time before 
I coulditell myself my long 
day’s work was done. When 
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my steward brought me my tea, 
he said there was a gentleman 
outside very anxious to have 


a word with me. I said, ‘Oh, 
Hel. All right.’ And who 
should be shown in but this 
(lutterbuck person again, of 
al people! The man said he 
wanted to apologise for what 
he'd called me, and I told him 
to make it short. But he 
didn’t. In fact, I want you 
to know that that man stayed 
in here talking to me until it 
was time to change for dinner. 
And, what’s more, I was sorry 
when he went, and I told him 
to come in again for another 
yarn when he felt like it. You 
see, it didn’t take me long to 
find out Clutterbuck was one 
of the most interesting men 
I'd met. He had brains, which 
is rare, and you’ve never heard 
anything like the things he’d 
done and been through in his 
life. He started by admitting 
to me right away that he was 
Gunson and that I was right 
about his two convictions. And 
he admitted he made his living 
by cheating at cards. He said 
that was why he’d flown off 
the handle at me and he was 
sorry, but I’d understand it 
was enough to make any man 
wild to be told suddenly that 
4 carefully planned and profit- 
able piece of business had been 
Into a most complete 

and totally unexpected loss. 
hate _ me he’d had a 
ugh passage ever since 
he'd been discharged from jail 
m Pretoria. The 0.I.D. people 
began to make South Africa 
to hot for him, and he saw 
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he’d have to clear out, only 
he hadn’t any money. He 
knew he was being watched, 
so he tried to get an honest 
job of work. He said he got 
three jobs, and pretty good 
ones at that, but in each case 
his employers were warned of 
his record and he was fired out. 
The shifts he got up to after 
that to make enough money 
to pay his passage home were 
as good as a book to hear 
about. He actually made the 
last few pounds with a pea and 
two thimbles on Wynburg race- 
course. You'd think everybody 
knew all about that old thimble- 
rigging swindle these days, 
wouldn’t you? I said as much 
to Clutterbuck; but he said 
it was precisely because every- 
body nowadays did know it 
was a swindle that he could 
always be sure of making some 
money at it! He said the 
quickness of the hand deceives 
the eye, and, in the old days, 
the mugs put their money on 
the thimble they thought they’d 
seen cover the pea. And the 
pea, of course, was always 
under the other thimble. But 
Clutterbuck said, in these ultra- 
sophisticated days, the thimble- 
rigger had to be a psychologist. 
He waits till some smart lad 
comes along who knows all 
about thimble-rigging, and then 
he takes pains not to play any 
tricks at all. He slowly covers 
the pea with, say, the right- 
hand thimble, so that the smart 
lad may clearly see where the 
pea has gone. And the smart 


lad says to himself, ‘ Aha, I 
thought I saw the pea go 
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under the right-hand thimble, 
but I also know that the quick- 
ness of this shyster’s hand has 
deceived my eye.’ He there- 
fore puts his money on the left- 
hand thimble, and retires a 
poorer and, perhaps, a wiser 
lad. That’s one sample of the 
queer things Clutterbuck told 
me about. He was mighty 
interesting. 

“He said that when he’d 
managed to pay for his passage 
at last and got aboard this ship, 
he shook the dust of Africa 
off his shoes for good and he 
smiled for the first time in 
three months. His prospects 
looked pretty good to him for 
a change. He was sailing for 
home, and he told me he’d made 
up his mind when he got there 
to get a job and run straight. 
He’d boarded the ship with 
only a shilling or two in his 
pocket, but that didn’t worry 
him, because he knew he could 
make enough out of the pas- 
sengers at cards during the 
voyage to give him a fair start 
when he got ashore. And it 
was then, when he was patting 
himself on the back and feeling 
nice and comfortable about the 
future, that I’d sent for him 
and fired my bombshell and 
cut the ground from under his 
feet. Could I wonder, says he, 
he got a bit rattled and cussed 
me? And upon my Sam, you 
know, as I sat here listening 
to the chap, I couldn’t help 
feeling sorry for what I’d had 
to do to him. 

“A day or so afterwards he 
came up to see me again. I 
judged the beggar was lonely, 
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and, when you come to think 
of it, it must have been a bit 
of a relief to be able to talk 
to someone he didn’t have to 
hide any secrets from. We 
hadn’t been yarning long before 
he pulled a pack of cards ont 
of his pocket and began shut- 
fling them. I said, ‘ Hullo, 
you're not trying to lure m 
into playing with you, I hope!’ 
and the chap was obviously 
horrified that I should think 
such a thing. It seems he was 
in the habit of manipulating 
a pack whenever he hadn't 
anything else to do. He said 
it kept him in practice, and 
that it was necessary for a 
professional like him to keep 
practising two or three hours 
every day. And when he said 
he’d show me some of the tricks 
of the trade if I was interested, 
you can bet I told him I was 
interested all right. So he went 
ahead, and I tell you he gave 
me an eye-opener. I knew 
enough already, of course, never 
to play cards with total 
strangers, but half an hour 
behind the scenes with Clutter- 
buck was enough to make me 
swear never to play cards agai, 
even with my best friends. The 
man was a regular wizard. I 
judge he was as good a player 
as the best at any ordinary 
straight game of bridge 
poker, and he’d win, on the 
average, from people like you 
and me, without having 
cheat at all. He could tell 
from the look on your face 
what sort of a hand you'd got 
and what you were going # 
do about it. He said he 
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not to miss a look, an expres- 
sion or @ movement during 
play. And on top of this, by 
the time a few hands had been 
played, he’d know for certain 
what cards everyone else was 
holding, thanks to the marks 
he'd been making on the backs 
with his finger-nails. He 
showed me his nails. He kept 
‘em specially manicured on pur- 
pose. Also he wore a diamond 
ring that wasn’t a diamond 
but a prism-mirror that showed 
him the face of every card he 
dealt. And as if all this wasn’t 
enough to help him part his 
victims from their money, he 
could hold up cards and deal 
everybody, including himself, 
pretty well what hands he 
liked. I don’t doubt either 
he had a lot more little tricks 
up his sleeve he didn’t tell me 
about. When he’d shown me 
a8 much as he thought was 
good for me, he said that 
Winning the money was easy. 
What he had to be careful 
about was who he won from 
and how much and when. 
After what I’d seen I thought 
it wise to tell him that what he’d 
got to be particularly careful 
about was not to win any 
money from anybody when he 
was aboard this ship. I added 
that nothing went on aboard 
P eh know about, and 

e’d be wise if he 
believed it. He said I needn’t 
Worry, because he knew when 
it paid to be a good boy. 

He was a good boy, too. 
He made no trouble. There 
Was a bit of trouble made about 
him, though. We'd been out 


about two weeks when his 
cabin-mate, a stuck-up look- 
down-his-nose-at-you sort of 
fellow called Phips, complained 
to the Purser and tried to get 
Clutterbuck shifted to another 
cabin. Phips had a lot of silly 
complaints, but his main grouse 
was that his sleep was dis- 
turbed by the way Clutterbuck 
carried on at nights. In the 
ordinary course the Purser 
would have settled the thing, 
but he knew I’d been keeping 
my eye on Clutterbuck, so he 
thought I’d like to look into 
the matter myself. I sent for 
this Phips and asked him what 
his trouble was. It seemed he 
hadn’t much use for poor 
Clutterbuck. He said he was 
a vulgar fellow of objectionable 
habits, and he thought it scan- 
dalous a gentleman should be 
expected to share a cabin with 
such an appalling cad. Also, 
he said Clutterbuck came sneak- 
ing in and out of the cabin at 
all hours of the night. Good- 
ness knows what the fellow was 
up to, says he. He talked in 
his sleep, too. Bawled, in fact. 
About diamonds. Always burb- 
ling about some damned dia- 
monds or other. Seemed to 
have diamonds on the brain. 
He wouldn’t wonder, in fact, 
if the fellow wasn’t an I1.D.B. 
Might be anything from the 
looks of him. And his personal 
habits were beastly. Didn’t 
propose to stand it any longer, 
and demanded another cabin. 
“TI told Phips I’d see what 
I could do for him, and when 
he’d snorted himself off I sent 
for Clutterbuck. I was telling 
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him how, according to Phips, 
he was a dreadful fellow, a 
prowler by night and an I.D.B. 
with a pocket full of diamonds 
and an uneasy conscience, when 
Clutterbuck suddenly slaps his 
leg and sings out, ‘ That’s it. 
By God, Skipper, I’ve got it 
now. That man’s name isn’t 
Phips at all. He’s Graaf.’ 

“ Well, it didn’t appear any- 
thing to get excited about, and 
I said so; but Clutterbuck was 
on the track of something he 
seemed to think pretty serious. 
He said Graaf was one of the 
most notorious diamond thieves 
in the southern hemisphere. 
He said as soon as he’d set 
eyes on his cabin mate he 
thought he reminded him of 
someone, but he couldn’t re- 
member who. It had worried 


him a lot because he always 


liked to be quite sure who was 
who, and he had a nasty idea 
for a while that the man might 
be a detective. But after he’d 
spent a few days watching 
Phips closely, he began to see 
the man was a crook and up 
to some dirty business aboard. 
He didn’t say anything to 
anyone, even to me, not be- 
cause there’s honour among 
thieves—there isn’t any, ac- 
cording to Clutterbuck—but be- 
cause he wasn’t sure of Phips’ 
game, and also he hoped he’d 
get a chance himself at some 
of Phips’ ill-gotten gains, if 
and when Phips got any. His 
suspicions were confirmed by 
the man creeping in and out 
of the cabin at nights and the 
pains he took not to wake 
Clutterbuck. Clutterbuck lay 
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low, with his eyes shut and his 
ears wide open, but he couldn't 
find out anything that way, 
So last night, he said, he waited 
until Phips came creeping back, 
and then he switched on the 
cabin light in the hopes his 
eyes would tell him what his 
ears couldn’t. And what he 
Saw was Phips slipping off a 
pair of rubber gloves. He said 
he tossed up in his mind then 
whether he’d better be Clutter- 
buck or Gunson, and decided 
he’d be wise to remain the 
simple commercial traveller till 
things got riper. He pretended 
to be stupid with sleep, grum- 
bled at Phips for waking him, 
turned over in his bunk, started 
snoring and wondering what 
the devil it could be that made 
Phips so anxious not to leave 
any trace of his finger-prints 
behind him. 

“ He said he’d probably have 
been wondering still if Phips 
hadn’t given himself away by 
making up this fake complaint 
against him. Phips, for reasons 
of his own, evidently wanted 
to get Clutterbuck out of his 
cabin. Clutterbuck said he 
knew he never talked in his 
sleep, because a habit like that 
would have been fatal long ago 
to a man who led the kind of 
life he did. He didn’t walk m 
his sleep either! And as for 
diamonds, they weren’t in his 
line at all. He'd never touched 
them in the way of busimess. 
But he said it was the fact of 
Phips trying to fasten this 
diamond talk on him that gave 
him the clue he wanted. Di 
monds made him think o 
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Graaf. Diamonds were Graai’s 
speciality. And Phips was 
Graaf. D tettterbvack blamed 
himself for not having spotted 
that sooner ; but he said Graaf 
had dyed his hair, shaved his 
eyebrows and done something 
to his teeth that altered the 
shape of his mouth and made 
his voice sound different. But 
Qutterbuck swore the man was 
Graaf all right. He said this 
Graaf was one of the most 
dangerous crooks he knew of. 
He was a sort of ace burglar ; 
cracking safes was his profes- 
sion, and diamonds were his 
pet speciality, especially uncut 
stones. When I asked him how 
he was so sure of his man, he 
admitted he’d been in the same 
gaol with Graaf in Melbourne. 
He said Graaf had evidently 
recognised him. Graaf was 
obviously up to something 
aboard the ship, and Clutter- 
buck felt certain his complaint 
and insinuations against him 
had been made with the object 
of fastening suspicion on Clut- 
terbuck and covering his own 
tracks. Says he, ‘Don’t you 
shift me out of his cabin, 
Skipper. That’s what he wants, 
4 if I stay there I can watch 


Pam _ was a nice sort 

spring on a simple 
saillorman. We had a parcel 
of Taw diamonds in the ship’s 
specie-room, valued for pur- 
poses of freight at £200,000, 
and if Phips was all Clutter- 
buck said he was, I knew I’d 
- to do something about it. 


first thing was not to let 
Clutterbuck see he’d scared me 
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with his talk of diamond thieves, 
so I said it was just as well 
we hadn’t got any diamonds 
aboard the ship that trip. 
And Clutterbuck laughed at 
me. He said the things weren’t 
in his line; but even he knew 
all about our parcel of dia- 
monds, and if he knew every- 
thing, I could bet my life 
Graaf knew everything too, 
and then some. I asked him 
what the deuce he thought he 
knew, anyway. So he told me. 
If you'll believe me, that man 
knew a damned sight more 
about those diamonds and our 
specie-room than I did myself. 
It gave me the cold creeps to 
sit here listening to all the 
things he did know. 

“He said he’d seen us load- 
ing a lot of bullion down No. 3 
hold when he came aboard on 
sailing day. He knew it was 
bullion, because the little cases 
were obviously very heavy to 
handle, and also we as good as 
broadcast the fact, says he, by 
all the precautions we took. 
He’d spotted about a dozen 
plain - clothes police standing 
around there, to say nothing 
about as many as eight clerks 
checking the cases. So he’d 
hung about, he said, and kept 
his eyes open, just to see what 
he could see. And believe me, 
he’d seen an eyeful! He told 
me the specie-room was built 
inside the mail-room in No. 3 
lower *tween deck, that there 
was a Chubb safe inside the 
specie-room, and the man who 
kept the key of that safe was 
the Purser, because he’d seen 
him lock the thing and pocket 
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the key. The specie-room, he 
said, was a Matthew & Hall, 
Type F, No. 243. I didn’t 
know that myself, but he was 
right, because I went down 
specially to look afterwards. 
He told me that type of strong- 
room had a double lock with two 
keys, one key locking the bolts 
and the other the tumblers. 
And he told me how I had one 
key and the Purser the other, 
so that neither of us could open 
the specie-room without the 
other. He knew who had the 
keys, because he’d seen us lock 
up the place. And what’s 


more, the beggar said he bet 
he knew where I kept my key ! 
He said I locked it in my 
cabin safe, and when he’d had 
a look at the safe he backed 
himself to open it inside an 
hour, provided he had the tools 


and no one disturbed him. 
And he said I could be sure 
Graaf had the tools all right! 
As for the mail-room, he hadn’t 
bothered to wait and see who 
locked that; but everyone 
knew it was the tradition on 
all mail boats that the Second 
Officer was responsible for the 
safety of the mails. So the 
Second had the key, and as he 
looked an average sort of Mate 
he’d be pretty sure to hide 
the key in a drawer in his 
cabin, where any ass could find 
it, given five minutes alone in 
the place. He said, if he were 
Graaf, though, he wouldn’t 
bother the Second Officer. The 
mail-room lock was such a 
simple one all Graaf would 
have to do was to pick it. 
“Believe me, by the time 
I’d heard all that I’d heard 
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enough to scare me. I told 
Clutterbuck he might think 
himself mighty clever, but all 
the same he was wrong, and 
we hadn’t got any diamonds 
inside the specie-room that trip. 
So he was talking through his 
hat. Then I told him I was 
busy and cleared him out. I 
sent for the Purser and the 
Second Mate, and told them 
to fetch their keys as I wanted 
to inspect the specie-room. I 
asked the Second where he 
kept his key, and he said he 
was always most careful to 
hide it in his collar-box in a 
drawer in his cabin. I gave 
him hell. I told him in future 
he’d wear the thing, night and 
day, round his neck on a chain. 
And while he was about it I 
told him to get me a length of 
chain as well. I didn’t feel 
comfortable with the key of 
the specie-room in my little 
private safe any more. By 
the time I got below I half- 
expected to find the specie 
room wrecked, the Chubb safe 
dynamited and all our bullion 
vanished, to say nothing of the 
diamonds. Everything was all 
right, though, of course, and 
when I was sure of that I felt 
better, but rather foolish over 
the fright I’d given myself. 
And I felt more foolish still 
when the three of us came out 
of the mail-room, to find Clut- 
terbuck standing there in the 
alleyway, grinning like 4 
Cheshire cat. 

“ He came up to see me that 
same evening, and said he was 
sorry for laughing at me whet 
he caught me coming out of the 
mail-room, but that I deserved 
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it, because I ought to have 
trusted him instead of trying 
to bluff him like I had. He 
said, if I’d only trust him, he 
could save me a lot of worry. 
If I gave the word he was 
to watch Graaf and 

let me know the moment he 
started any dirty work. He 
said he felt certain Graaf was 
after the diamonds, but he 
thought I could rest easy for 
a day or so, because Graaf 
wasn’t fool enough to burgle 
the specie-room until the ship 
got well along towards South- 
ampton. He said Graaf 
wouldn’t leave it too late, 
because. he’d know there’d cer- 
tainly be a lot of the ship’s 
people messing about the mail- 
room the day before we arrived. 
Also he wouldn’t break into 
the place before it was abso- 
lutely necessary, because the 
sooner he got off the ship after 
doing his little job, the less 
chance there would be of the 
diamonds being recovered. He 
said, judging from what he’d 
heard of Graaf’s methods, the 
man would bring off his coup 
by creating a diversion and 
attracting the attention of all 
hands to some other part of 
the ship. Everything consid- 
ered, he thought Graaf would 
lift the diamonds the night 
before the ship got in; and he 
warned me, if anything queer 
happened then, that I’d be 
wise to ignore it, whatever it 
Was, and give my whole atten- 
tion to the specie-room first 
and Graaf’s cabin second. In 
the Meantime he promised to 

e his eye on Graaf. 

When he’d gone, I sent for 
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the Purser and told him who 
Phips was supposed to be. I 
said I didn’t propose to take 
any chances. I told him to 
have Phips watched, and I 
sent for the Chief Officer and 
ordered him to keep a hand 
on guard, day and night, out- 
side the mail-room. That 
seemed to be about all I could 
do. I’d got the key of the 
specie-room chained round my 
neck and I slept with it there, 
so all in all I'll admit I felt I 
needn’t worry much. 

“We made Ushant late the 
next night. We got the light 
abeam about 1 A.M., and I’d 
set a course up Channel and 
was thinking of i in, 
when suddenly all the lights 
in the ship went out. There 
was @ lot of traffic about just 
then. There would be, of 
course. We had to look smart 
with our emergency lamps, and 
I didn’t feel comfortable till 
we'd got our oil masthead- and 
side-lights showing. Then the 
Chief Engineer telephoned to 
say we needn’t expect any 
lights for two hours at least, 
because someone had cut the 
main lead and fused the engine- 
room switchboard. He was 
telling me what he’d like to 
do to the person who’d cut the 
wires when I remembered how 
Clutterbuck had warned me, if 
anything unusual happened, to 
look out for Graaf and the 
diamonds. The Second Mate 
was on watch, and I was glad 
to find he’d obeyed my orders. 
He’d got the key of the mail- 
room chained round his neck, 
and I nearly choked him get- 
ting the thing off. He thought 
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I’d gone mad, but I told him 
to send for the Purser and get 
him down to the specie-room 
with his key as quick as the 
devil would let him. Then I 
grabbed an electric torch and 
rushed aft to the mail-room. 
I’d got the key in the lock 
when someone jumped on me 
and began to shout blue mur- 
der. It gave me a terrible 
start, but I fought back like 
a hero, and I was having a 
regular catch-as-catch-can all 
up and down the alleyway 
when the Purser arrived. 
Thank heavens he had a torch, 
which he forthwith shone on 
us, when I discovered the man 
I was throttling was not Graaf 
but the A.B. on watch outside 
the mail-room. The man 
seemed surprised, too, when he 
found he’d been doing his best 
to gouge out the eyes of his 
Captain. The Purser thought 
it was funny till I gave him a 
bit of my mind. 

“When I unlocked the mail- 
room door it flew open and 
knocked me down, and it seemed 
to me as if a crowd of men 
burst out of there and trampled 
on me. I fought for my life 
under a heap of kicking bodies 
before I understood I was 
buried beneath the Purser and 
a lot of heavy mail-bags, which 
someone must have piled up 
inside the door. I had to give 
the Purser a lot more of my 
mind when we got straightened 
out. It was no time for laugh- 
ing. I realised those bags must 
have been piled up by some- 
body inside the mail-room— 
somebody mighty anxious no 
one should get in in a hurry, 
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or that no noise should be 
heard outside. I knew the 
worst had happened then, | 
shone my torch inside, expect. 
ing to see Graaf, and I wag all 
set for some quick action. But 
there wasn’t anyone there at 
all. The place was empty. 
What we did find, though, was 
@ rope, leading up through an 
air-shaft to the deck above, 
That shaft led right up toa 
26-inch cowl ventilator on the 
main deck. I found that out 
afterwards, and it’s no good 
you trying to tell me I ought 
to have known about it before. 
Maybe I ought, but I ask you, 
would you have dreamed the 
designer of this ship would have 
been ass enough to provide a 
back door into the mail-room 
like that? Well, anyway, he 
had, and as soon as I saw that 
rope dangling down from the 
ventilator I knew I could kiss 
the diamonds good-bye. I u- 
derstood only too well that 
once Graaf got himself inside 
the mail-room, where he could 
safely count on working undis- 
turbed, he’d find the rest of 
the job simple. He could get 
to work in peace and comfort, 
and take his time at the job 
of breaking open the specie 
room door. Which was just 
what he’d done. We found a 
mess of steel filings beneath 
the lock, the edge of the key- 
hole was all marked up and 
scratched, and when we tried 
to open the specie-room our 
keys wouldn’t turn in the lock! 

“ That was a nasty shock for 


us, and I don’t know what I 
looked like, but the Purser 


turned pale green. We were 
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a couple of worried men all 
right. We knew, without any- 
one having to tell us, the 
diamonds were gone, and what 
hit us where it hurt was the 
thought that our jobs were as 
good a8 gone too. We would 
be held responsible, and we 
knew, if we didn’t get those 
diamonds back, we could count 
on the sack for a certainty. 
When I’d pulled myself to- 
er I saw what we'd got 

to do. I told the Purser to 
follow me quick. I came up 
here and got my knuckle- 
dusters. I said we’d got to 
collect Graaf right away. With 
lnck he might have the stones 
on him still. He mightn’t have 
had time to hide them. We 
had to be careful, though. It 
wouldn’t do to let every blessed 
passenger aboard the ship know 
What was up. Also we couldn’t 
take any chances when tack- 
ling @ tough of Graaf’s calibre. 
We'd got to get into his cabin, 
lock the door, knock Graaf 
out right away if he showed 
signs of starting trouble, and 
then search him and the cabin. 
“The Purser didn’t much 
like the thought of this, but 
he was game, and he led me 
down to Graaf’s cabin. The 
door wasn’t locked, and we 
Went right in. When I shone 
my torch into the lower bunk 
it surprised me to see Clutter- 
buck lying there. I’d forgotten 
all about him in the excitement. 
Hewas wide awake. He winked 
at me and whispered, ‘In the 
Upper bunk. He came in just 
after the lights went. He’s 


“Graaf was asleep, or pre- 
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tending to be; but he sat up 
with a jump when I shone the 
light on him. I told him to 
sit still if he didn’t want his 
head bashed in; but the fool 
made a grab at me. So I let 
him have it. He took my 
knuckle-duster right between 
the eyes. One was enough, and 
he lay quiet. I thought he’d 
have given a lot more trouble. 
But he didn’t, so we began 
searching him. We didn’t find 
anything on him or in his bunk, 
though. I told the Purser to 
watch him while I went through 
his baggage. I cocked an eye 
at Clutterbuck to see if he 
could give me a hint; but he 
lay there, with his bed-clothes 
pulled up round his chin, and 
all he did was to grin at me. 
There was a cabin trunk with 
‘H. Phips’ on it, so I emptied 
it out on the floor. No luck, 
though. No sign of the dia- 
monds. Then I began to search 
the cabin. I’d got my head 
into the wardrobe when Phips 
suddenly piped up again. Ap- 
parently he’d got his nerve 
back. He said he didn’t know 
why I was committing this 
outrage on him. He didn’t 
know and he didn’t care. All 
he did know was that I’d pay 
for it before he’d done with 
me. ‘ However,’ says he, ‘as 
you appear to be anxious to 
find something and seem to 
think it’s hidden in this par- 
ticular cabin, perhaps I’d better 
tell you that the person now 
occupying the lower bunk came 
rushing in just after the lights 
went out. He locked the door, 
pulled his trunk out from under 
the bunk, put something into 
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it and shoved it under his 
bunk again, then unlocked the 
cabin door. You can draw 
your own conclusions.’ 

“T looked at Clutterbuck to 
see what he’d say to that. 
And then a queer thing hap- 
pened. Olutterbuck suddenly 
sat up in his bunk and sang 
out, ‘ You damned liar!’ Then 
he lay back again quickly and 
snatched the bed-clothes over 
himself. But he wasn’t quick 
enough. I’d had time to see 
the man was fully dressed, and, 
what’s more to the point, he 
didn’t want me to know it. I 
tell you that made me think. 
And when Clutterbuck began 
to make the deuce of a song 
about what he’d do if we dared 
to search his trunk, I got more 
suspicious than ever. It looked 
very fishy. I remembered then 
Clutterbuck was really Gunson, 
and capable of any dirty work. 
And if the man had nothing 
to hide, why make such a fuss 
about it? So I told him if he 
didn’t get up and unlock his 
trunk, I’d open it myself and 
no more nonsense. I was get- 
ting annoyed by then, and I 
yanked out his trunk from 
under the bunk. He saw I 
meant business and changed 
his tune. He jumped out of 
his bunk and said he’d unlock 
the trunk to save it from being 
broken open, but that he did 
it under protest. He went on 
about its being an outrage, 
and how I was exceeding my 
powers, as I’d find out as soon 
as he could get ashore to a 
lawyer. He said he’d something 
very private in his trunk he 
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didn’t want ANYONE to gee, 
That was a mighty thin alibi, 
and I said so. I started tp 
force the trunk open, when 
Clutterbuck sings out, ‘4 
right, then. If you must, you 
must. It’s a pity; but you 
can’t say I didn’t warn yon’ 
He: shoved me aside, opened 
the trunk, and grabbed a small 
package lying on top. It ww 
a small square case, sewn up 
In canvas, with red seal 
stamped all over it, and a 
soon as the Purser saw it he 
sang out, ‘The diamonds, by 
gum!’ I recognised that pack- 
age too. And then, before I 
could stop him, Clutterbuck 
jumped to the open port-hole 
and threw—and threw £200,000 
worth of diamonds over the side! 

“The thing absolutely para 
lysed me. As a matter of fact 
it’s a good job it did, orl 
might have thrown that man 
through the port-hole too. I 
just stood there like a stuck 
idiot, until Phips began roar 
ing out ‘Help, help!’ loud 
enough to wake the dead. He 
woke all hands, anyway, and 
before I could stop his hollering 
there seemed to be about fifty 
people shouting outside in the 
alleyway and trying to break 
in the cabin door. 

“Well, I’d stood all the 
damned nonsense I cared for 
by that time. I remembered 
I was Master aboard this ship. 
So I took command. I 
that mob out of the alleyway, 
put Clutterbuck in irons, and 
got him stowed down the after 
steerage. I locked Graaf, of 
Phips, or whoever he was, # 
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his cabin, and then I ordered 
the Chief Engineer to break, 
eat, blast or gnaw his way 
into the specie-room. I didn’t 
care how he did it so long as 
he got in somehow and did it 
quick, because I wanted to find 
out exactly what else might 
be gone from there besides the 
diamonds. Then I told my 
steward, if he valued his life, 
he'd better not let anyone dis- 
tarb me for the next two hours, 
and I turned in. 

“T went to sleep, too, though 
that probably surprises you. 
Anyway, I did. And I’m glad 
I did, because my poor brain 
was badly in need of a rest. 
As soon a8 I woke I asked 
about the specie-room, and the 
Chief came up to tell me his 
men had been working on the 
door in relays with cold chisels 
and @ flogging hammer, but 
all they’d managed to do was 
to scratch the paint. What he 
needed, he said, was an oxy- 
aetylene blow-torch and special 
tools, 80 I’d have to make up 
my mind to wait until we 
arived at Southampton and 
he could get them. It was the 
devil, but it couldn’t be helped, 
and all I could do was to send 
off @ wireless to the Head 
Office telling ‘em what had 
happened and asking for the 
police and a professional safe- 
breaker to be sent off to meet 
the thip before she docked. 

ro had time to think 

im, I began to get 
Worried about my other Pi 
Graaf—or up ay the more 
e I liked the 

thought of what I’d done to 
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him. If he was Graaf, and if 
I couldn’t prove he’d been 
monkeying with our specie- 
room, it would be awkward 
enough. But supposing he was 
—Phips? A perfectly inno- 
cent, respectable, first - class 
passenger! I tell you, old 
fellow, when that perfectly hor- 
rible possibility occurred to me 
I broke out into a clammy 
sweat. And about then it 
dawned on what I'll call my 
brain that I’d really absolutely 
nothing against Phips except 
what Clutterbuck had told me. 
I’d been man-handling Phips 
purely and solely on the 
strength of what Clutterbuck 
had said about him. Clutter- 
buck, the twice-convicted crook! 
Clutterbuck, the man who’d 
stolen the diamonds! And 
then, too late, I saw a light. 
I saw it clear—and blinding. 
I saw how Clutterbuck had 
made me suspect Phips by 
fooling me into believing Phips 
was trying to shift suspicion 
from himself by making me 
suspicious of Clutterbuck. I’d 
been double-crossed. Talk 
about mugs and thimble-rig- 
ging. Why, I’d walked right 
into Clutterbuck’s trap with 
both eyes wide open. I’d got 
him in the end, it’s true; but 
I’d only luck to thank for that 
and his own one second of 
carelessness. 

“When I saw all that plain 
at last, I kicked myself round 
this cabin three times and then 
went down and apologised to 
Phips. He was as mad as the 
devil, of course. He wanted 
my blood, and he said he 

R 
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meant to have it. I told him 
the whole story, and he told 
me I’d damaged his face, his 
character and his reputation, 
and he meant to make me pay 
for it if he had to take the case 
up as high as the House of 
Lords. It was a nice prospect. 
I said he would ruin me, and 
he said he was glad. So that’s 
where I had to leave it. 

**T soon had to tell the whole 
blessed story all over again 
too. When we picked up our 
pilot, the Company’s tender 
came alongside and put our 
General Manager aboard us, 
to say nothing of a police in- 
spector, our Marine Superin- 
tendent, three safe - breakers, 
and about two dozen assorted 
detectives, insurance people and 
plain-clothes men. I charged 
Clutterbuck with breaking into 
the specie-room, stealing the 
diamonds and chucking them 
overboard. And then Clutter- 
buck charged me with assault 
and battery, unlawful restraint 
and imprisonment and the Lord 
knows what else, and he refused 
to say another word until he 
could see a lawyer. The police 
identified him as Gunson, thank 
heavens, and took him in 
charge. 

“TIT had to leave the con- 
versazione then and take the 
ship into dock. When I’d got 
her berthed I came down here 
again and found the General 
Manager and the whole crowd 
sitting about and looking like 
a@ funeral. They were waiting 
for the safe-breakers to open 
the specie-room, and keeping 
themselves busy worrying about 
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what else Clutterbuck had map. 
aged to get away with besidg 
the diamonds. The mos 
anxious men there, bar 
were the consignees of th 
bullion, although I told then 
I didn’t think Clutterbuck 
would have touched their 
because of the practical im. 
possibility of getting it off the 
ship. I felt sure he’d been con 
tent with taking the gems, 
We were a cheerful party, and 
I was thinking it would pmb 
ably take all night to break 
the specie-room open, and wish- 
ing myself dead and well ont 
of it all, when the Purser sent 
up @ message to say the job 
was nearly finished. 

“When we got below we 
found the head safe-breaker 
spitting out a mouthful of oil 
and steel filings which hed 
sucked from the lock through 
a rubber tube. He said the 
specie-room door and lock wer 
undamaged, and that someone 
must have blown about a pound 
of filings through the keyhole 
into the works. He'd bee 
using a magnet and sucking 
out the filings, and he thought 
he’d got ’em all out, and if we 
tried our keys we'd probably 
be able to get in. He was 
right, too. The specie-room 
door unlocked quite easily, and 
when we opened it we fount 
the bullion was there all right 
It was all there, just a1 
expected. But when the Purse 
unlocked the safe we 
something I hadn't expestel 
We found the diamonds!” 

“You found the diamoné 
Jim,” I cried, for the Captal 
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ed succeeded in surprising me. 
And I added, like an ass, 
“Then they hadn’t been stolen ? 
Clutterbuck hadn’t taken them?’ 

“that’s it,” said Jim, grin- 
ning at me. “ You've got a 
great, brain. The damned dia- 
monds being safe in the safe, 
(lutterbuck obviously hadn’t 
chucked em overboard. I wish 
to heavens he had. He made 
me think he had, but he hadn’t. 
He'd faked up a duplicate 
package. He made me think 
hed double-crossed me; but 
what he had done was to triple- 
oss me! He'd fooled me 
into putting him into irons 
and handing him over to the 
police for a burglary he hadn’t 
done. Talk about super-psy- 
chological thimble-rigging. The 
beggar had done me brown. 
He'd made me look about the 
biggest ass on record, I should 
think. I know I felt like it, 
anyhow, as I stood there, know- 
ing I made all that fuss about 
nothing, and the General Man- 
ager and all the rest of them 
looking at me as if they sus- 
= I'd got softening of the 


“We had to let Clutterbuck 
80, of course. When the Police 
examined me I couldn’t even 
Prove it was Clutterbuck who’d 
monkeyed with the specie-room 

When it came down to 
brags tacks I found I couldn’t 
Move anything against him— 
lot one single damn thing. 
He went to a lawyer, of course, 
and threatened an action for 
damages against me and the 
papery. We paid him £500 

Keep the case out of court 
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and out of the papers. We 
got off so cheap thanks entirely 
to his previous record. Phips 
was more expensive, though. 
He took proceedings against 
me too. He cost us £2000. 
Which was cheap, I think, 
because the odds are a Judge 
and Jury would have awarded 
him a lot more for the things 
I’d done to him. I wondered 
why he didn’t press his case, 
until next sailing day I got 
this.” 

The Captain handed me a 
telegram. It was dated from 
Petrograd and it read: “ Thou- 
sand thanks for rendering our 
voyage with you so amusing 
and profitable Phips Clutter- 
buck.” 

“Gosh!” I exclaimed. 
“‘ Then Phips was in the swindle 
too?” 

“He was,” answered the 
Captain. “It wasn’t a triple- 
cross after all. Nothing so 
simple. It was a quadruple- 
cross. At least, I think it was. 
I’m not sure. When I try to 
think the thing out my reason 
begins to totter. I’m not sure 
of anything any more—except 
one thing. Which is that you 
were wrong when you said I 
ought to be able to run this 
ship without getting out of my 
bunk.” 

“TI take that back, Jim,” I 
said. ‘“ All of it. The drinks 
are on me.” 

*“‘ They are,” said the Captain. 
“‘There’s an 1812 Napoleon 
brandy on our wine list. It 
costs 5s. 6d. a peg. And I'll 
have a double one. You de- 
serve it!” 








HUNTING WITH DIANA. 


BY H. C. HESELTON. 


“WHY are you so lazy?” 
said Tanit, coming through the 
entrance of my hut and sitting 
down upon her haunches. ‘“ The 
men have gone hunting; your 
food is becoming scarce and” 
(with a touch of feminine 
malice) “you will be very 
hungry. Take your blow-pipe 
which makes fire and noise 
and I will take my bow. We 
will go hunting together.” 

Withdrawing my gaze from 
the tame (more or less) boa 
constrictor which was inter- 
weaving itself among the rafters 
of my hut, and which acted 
the part of a domestic cat, 
clearing out all rats and other 
furred vermin, I looked at my 
visitor. Readers of “ Adrift 
in the Wilds” have already 
made her acquaintance. 

Tanit (a name which I had 
bestowed upon her—her true 
name, which was also, in 
her agglutinative language, the 
name of a very beautiful pale 
blue flower of the orchid family, 
contained fourteen syllables) 
was a South American Indian 
girl. Her age? She did not 
know nor did she care. She 
knew that she had been born, 
that she lived and that she 
would die; but over these 
events she cast no thoughts 
whatever. She lived for the 


present only. 
Having seen many Indian 
women, ‘tame’ and wild, I 





judged her age to be fifteen or 
sixteen. Some five feet in 
height, her slightly built, per- 
fectly rounded body and limbs 
possessed the strength of tem- 
pered steel. Her skin was 
golden-bronze, shining with the 
glow of perfect health. She 
had bright black eyes, small 
white teeth flashing in perfect 
contrast when she smiled, deli- 
cately shaped hands and feet 
and a thick mop of silky blue- 
black hair on which she wore a 
crown or tiara of brightly col- 
oured feathers ; its frame being 
formed from split canes to 
which were attached with vege- 
table fibres the wing or tail 
feathers of various birds. The 
longest plumes were in front 
and they graduated towards 
the back, where they were just 
long enough to cover the frame- 
work. Around her arms, wrists 
and ankles were bands of feather 
work. These were fine samples 
of. dexterous handicraft. The 
bast of a tree akin to the 
Jamaican lace bark, but much 
finer and closer in cellular 
tissue, after having been care- 
fully retted was tanned with 
vegetable extract ; then—after 
the worker had decided upon 
the colour and ornamentation 
she desired—small feathers were 
plucked from bird skins, the 
ends of the tiny quills dipped 
into a species of resin and 
slipped into the interstices of 
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the bast. As many of the 
feathers were taken from the 
smallest humming-birds, the 
number used in completing a 
band or bangle may be imagined. 
The majority of the birds of 
South America being brightly 
plumaged, there was no want 
of colour. Certainly no ruby 
nor emerald bracelet manu- 
factured by civilised jewellers 
could compete with the marvel- 
lous iridescence displayed in 
the plumage of certain hum- 
ming-birds. Of colour there 
was endless variety, but the 
choice of ornamentation was 
limited to rectangles, wide and 
narrow, ;vertical, horizontal or 
oblique, triangles and a pat- 
tern resembling the Greek key. 
Of natural objects the only 
ones I ever saw were‘the ‘sky 
fire,’ as Tanit named the sun 
—an orange disc from which 
radiated seven (always seven) 
scarlet feathers. This pattern 
was worn by the women, never 
by the men. When I asked 
Tanit the reason, she replied 
that men were not allowed to 
wear it; and when I pressed 
her to elucidate her statement, 
She placed her hands upon her 
breasts with the thumbs point- 
ing upwards. That gesture, in 
her sign language, was a polite 
hint to the inquisitive one to 
mind his own business. 

Having described Tanit’s 
ornaments or plumage, the re- 
mainder of her costume requires 
little description. She was 
And what a lovely 
model she would have made 
for a Phidias ! 

“Tt rains, Tanit,” I observed. 
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Tanit stood up, and, drawing 
her five feet (six including 
plumage) of stature up to its 
last inch, she looked at me 
with withering contempt. To 
point out the obvious to her 
was an insult. She knew that 
it was raining. Streams of 
water were falling upon the 
palm-leaf-thatched hut, and the 
inside of it reverberated with 
the noise. 

With a wave of her hand as 
though to imply that it was 
waste of time to argue (I knew 
it) and I had better get a 
move on, she left the hut, 
saying, “I go to prepare.” 

It was the beginning of the 
wet season. The true tropical 
year is divided into the wet 
season (when you are boiled) 
and the dry season (when you 
are baked). Personally I prefer 
the dry season, and have never 
yet met a man who had a good 
word for the wet. During that 
season life becomes a curse. 
Everything is wet and sticky. 
Clothes, boots and books be- 
come mildewed and pasty and 
form a choice article of diet 
for silverfish and cockroaches. 
The thermometric readings be- 
tween the two seasons vary 
but little, but the difference in 
one’s own feelings is immeasur- 
able. Owing to the great 
amount of humidity in the air 
you feel that all your power is 
leaving you, that Atlas, having 
tired of his burden, has placed 
it upon your shoulders. Life 
is spent in an atmosphere of 
depression and Turkish baths. 

All insect and other pests 
look upon your particular domi- 
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cile as a heaven-sent ark, by 
resorting to which they save 
their lives from the flood. 
Mosquitoes — fifty-seven var- 
ieties. Sandflies—thank heaven 
only one. Piums—a small blue 
fly which bites and draws blood 
like a horsefly. A somewhat 
larger, greyish fly which bites 
and hangs on to its victim like 
a leech. Cockroaches from the 
size of a bed-bug (plenty of 
those too) to great flying crea- 
tures four inches long; when 
struck in the face by these 
you have the sensation (and 
the odour) of having been 
struck by a sponge filled with 
wet carrion. 

Wiping the thick layer of 
armadillo fat off my shot-gun, 
picking up my cartridge-bag, 
bow and quiver of arrows, I 
walked to where Tanit stood 
by the canoe. Motioning to me 
to take the bow paddle whilst 
she steers, with a few vigorous 
strokes she turns the head of 
the light craft and we are on 
our way. 

Besides my impedimenta 
there are a number of things 
lashed to the canoe without 
which Tanit never goes hunt- 
ing. Her bow and two quivers 
—one containing arrows tipped 
with a deadly venom, the 
other quiver containing non- 
dipped arrows. The latter are 
feathered with white, the former 
with red. A roll of tree bast 
which she uses to protect her 
bosom when pushing through 
heavy undergrowth. A bladder 
which has been carefully pitched 
containing touchwood, a num- 
ber of splinters of candlewood, 


a small square of bark with 
round indentations, and two 
round sticks about fifteen inches 
long. This outfit is for making 
fire, and is carefully guarded 
from damp. A bag containing 
fishing tackle, and a few half- 
gourds or calabashes. These 
latter form our outfit of kitchen 
utensils, drinking-cups, plates 
and cooking-pots . 

The canoe is a marvel of 
ingenuity, being built with no 
other tools than a few stones 
and thorns. A smooth-barked 
tree—one of several varieties— 
is selected. Then a number of 
small saplings, noted for their 
strength and elasticity, are cut 
and bound round the tree, 
forming a number of U-shaped 
pieces, remaining until dry and 
set to form. These form the 
knees. Having decided upon 
the length of his craft, the 
builder, with a sharp - edged 
stone as chisel, marks a vertical 
line down the tree trunk, joining 
the top and bottom ends of the 
cut to cuts which encircle the 
tree. Inserting between bark 
and wood some stones a8 
wedges, he levers the bark off 
in one piece. Having decided 
upon the depth of the craft from 
gunnel to keel, he cuts a further 
longitudinal piece out, then 
stretches the piece of bark 
sufficiently to enable him to 
drop the knees into place. The 
forks of small trees forming Vv 
pieces are then placed in posl- 
tion for bow and stern (the 
canoes are double-ended), these 
and the ends of the knees being 
lashed to long saplings which 
form the gunnel pieces, whilst 
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pieces are also lashed to the 
knees athwartships. To attempt 
to describe the shaping of the 
actual bow and stern would 
be impossible. It is done by 
trial and error: an onlooker 
might say rule of thumb. Actu- 
ally it is the finished result of 
long experience. The work is 
then placed aside until the bark 
is thoroughly dry, when, owing 
to the enormous contractive 
pressure exercised by the bark, 
the whole structure is practi- 
cally one piece. The athwart 
pieces on the knees, being no 
longer needed, are cut away, 
and the builder proceeds to 
punch, with a sharp thorn, 
equidistant holes each side 
of knees and gunnel pieces. 
Through these he laces well- 
greased sinews which keep 
everything in place. After the 
whole has received a coat of 
resin it is ready to be launched. 

In size the canoes varied. 
That which Tanit was steering, 
and which was her own per- 
sonal property, was twelve feet 
long and three feet wide over 
all. They were light, comfort- 
able, more or less seaworthy, 
and just as cranky as all other 
canoes. 

I do not like canoes. I have 
sampled all sorts of craft be- 
tween the Hudson and Para- 
guay River which were named 
canoes, and the number of 
times that I have been spilled 
out of them and just missed 
drowning has left me with no 


* illusions. 


I glanced over my shoulder 
at Tanit, who had exchanged 
her plumed head-dress for a 
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narrow band of scarlet feathers 
from which a dainty plume of 
egret hung coquettishly over 
one ear. 

Pointing to the mouth of a 
bayou which emptied into the 
lake she swung the canoe round, 
and, after negotiating the tricky 
bar safely, we paddled on until 
the bayou had opened out into 
a small lake. The spot was a 
favourite one with Tanit. Few 
of the tribe visited it. Why I 
do not [know. The fish and 
game were a8 good and plenti- 
ful there as elsewhere. 

Steering to the centre of the 
lake Tanit drew out her tackle, 
baited the bone hook, adjusted 
the float, and, sitting down in 
the bottom of the canoe, 
awaited a bite. I, being an 
energetic person, sat down to 
watch Tanit. 

Suddenly the line drew taut. 
Tanit’s eyebrows came down 
level; her eyes gleamed sav- 
agely and her slightly parted 
lips showed her small white 
teeth. 

*“@u’you!” she said ex- 
citedly. 

“An alligator,” I replied, 
watching the line, which lay 
motionless ; I thought that an 
alligator had swallowed hook 
and bait. 

She gently drew in the line, 
but was almost dragged out of 
the canoe as a large fish sprang 
with a mighty jump out of the 
water, shaking its head from 
side to side, like a terrier with 
a rat, in its endeavour to free 
itself from the hook. 

“Gu’you! GQu’you!” she 
screamed excitedly. “‘ Help me, 
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Urkari, quick!” And she 
threw the whole of her weight 
against the drag of the fish. 

Shuffling along on my knees 
on the bottom of the canoe I 
took up my station behind her, 
and putting my arms around 
her took hold of the line. 

The gu’you—a fish growing 
to large sizes, shaped somewhat 
like a porpoise, with a most 
business-like set of teeth and 
spotted like a rainbow trout— 
is greatly prized by the Indians 
for food. To me it always 
tasted like a codfish which had 
been caught out of season and 
had been overlong reaching the 
refrigerator. 

As the fish again broke the 
surface with a tremendous leap 
I got a good look at it. It was 
nearly, six feet long. 

Now began a_ tug-of-war. 
Again and again the gu’you, 
springing madly out of the 
water, shook itself from side to 
side, making desperate efforts 
to free itself. Failing in the 
attempt, it began to tow the 
canoe round in circles, the frail 
craft turning like a Catherine- 
wheel. The sun was overhead 
and the heat unbearable. The 
struggle with the gu’you had 
brought the sweat (in the tropics 
you sweat, you do not per- 
spire) even out of Tanit, inured 
as she was to the heat; little 
streams of water flowed down 
her body, whilst I stood a good 
chance of being drowned in 
my own exudation. Had the 
fish been smaller we would 
have quickly ended its tricks 
with an arrow, but it was 
utterly impossible for one of 
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us, alone, to hold the line 
whilst the other shot. Our 
bodies and arms were trembling 
with the struggle, heat and 
excitement. I felt that I could 
not hang on to that line much 
longer. The gu’you sounded, 
lying at the bottom of the lake 
evidently thinking matters over, 
and we had a few moments’ 
respite, but not for long. The 
fish rose,and started to tow us 
towards the mouth of the bayou, 
where there was a number of 
partly submerged trees in 
which, if it once took cover, 
it would be lost to us. Again 
swinging round it towed us 
back to the lake, where, after 
a mighty flurry, it lay almost 
perfectly still, its tail feebly 
beating the water. Tanit, leav- 
ing the line entirely to me, bent 
down to fit an arrow to her 
bow-string ready to give the 
fish its coup-de-grdce. Very 
gently I hauled on the line, 
but the fish, making one mighty 
effort, rose out of the water, 
throwing itself backwards just 
as Tanit again grabbed the 
line. The line, owing to the 
strain and perhaps having be- 
come fretted, broke, and the 
recoil throwing Tanit back- 
wards on to me, the canoe 
dipped to the gunnel and we 
both went into the lake. 

Tanit climbed into the canoe 
at one end and I at the other, 
and after spitting the water 
out of her nose and mouth she 
began to talk. Naturally it 
was all due to my stupidity 
that we had lost the fish. 

I kept my mouth shut, and 
Tanit, recognising that there 
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was little satisfaction to be 
obtained by talking to herself, 
sorrowiully turned the canoe 
shorewards. 

On the bank lay a boa filled 
up with food, too plethoric to 
move. A snake cutlet would 
have satisfied me, but Tanit 
refused to eat snake, although 
she ate many other things 
which were, to my mind, more 
repulsive. Still, we all have 
our prejudices, and I was not 
the man to sit down to a good 
supper whilst my little partner 
went hungry. 

I noticed that she was listen- 
ing, searching around with 
sharp eyes. A young arma- 
dillo broke out of a patch of 
bush, confidingly passing close 
to where Tanit stood. In a 
flash she had shot it through 
and through, and, holding it 
up, she smiled happily. Here 
was a good supper, but not for 
me. I am willing to try any- 
thing once, and having once 
tried armadillo flesh I did not 
intend to try it a second time. 

Leaving Tanit to skin and 
dissect her prize with a very 
ornamental hunting-knife which 
I had presented to her, and of 
which she was extremely proud, 
I wandered back along the 
bank of the bayou looking for 
the boa. 

In her mind that knife was 
made of stone—a much finer 
and better stone than that 
found in her country, which 
the tribe chipped into cutting 
-mstruments. I was content to 
allow her to think that she was 
right in her conjecture. So 
far as I knew there was no 
VOL. CCXXXI.—NO. MCCCXCVIII. 
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word in her language for 
mineral, an object the tribe 
did not possess; hence such a 
word would have been redun- 
dant. To have explained to 
her the difference between stone 
and ¥mineral would have in- 
volved me in many difficulties, 
andjto have attempted to ex- 
plain the manufacture of steel 
would have confounded con- 
fusion. (I once attempted to 
explain and describe the phe- 
nomena of snow and ice to a 
young illiterate Yucatanian lady 
who had never seen or heard 
of such things. She listened 
most politely, quietly and at- 
tentively, but when I had 
finished she exclaimed, “‘ Que 
mentira !”’—‘“‘ What a lie!” 
IT learned a lesson.) Tanit never 
allowed her knife to leave her 
possession ; if she worshipped 
anything, then that knife was 
her divinity. I firmly believe 
that when sleeping in her own 
hut she slept with it in her 
hands, and I know that when 
sleeping out on the hunt she did 
so. In her opinion that knife 
gave her a status far above all 
the other women of the tribe, 
and she made the most of her 
acquired dignity. 

The boa had disappeared, 
probably into the near-by un- 
dergrowth. Some forty or fifty 
yards farther along the bank 
I saw a tapir standing, watching 
me curiously. In spite of their 
extremely timid natures these 
animals are very inquisitive, 
which trait often leads to their 
undoing. Drawing my bow to 
its fullest I drove an arrow 
through its heart (more good 
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luck than good shooting), and 
after running a few steps it 
fell dead. My shout brought 
Tanit scampering up to my 
side. Quickly butchering the 
animal and cutting off suffi- 
cient flesh for supper and break- 
fast, we wended our way back 
to where the canoe was beached 
and where we intended to make 
camp for the night. 

With a gesture of contempt 
Tanit flung the armadillo flesh 
into the bush. I did not blame 
her, as, apart from its extreme 
indigestibility, there was more 
satisfaction to be obtained from 
a tapir steak than from picking 
the bones of an animal little 
larger, when cooked, than a 
squirrel. Tapir flesh is a dish 
worthy of Lucullus. 

Kneeling down, we drew from 
the bag the square of bark, 
the fire-making sticks, a few 
bits of touchwood and some 
slivers of candlewood. Whilst 
I held the bark Tanit inserted 
the end of one of the sticks 
into a small indentation and 
began to revolve the stick 
rapidly. Very quickly a small 
red glow appeared, to which I 
applied a few bits of touch- 
wood and some breath. As 
the touchwood glowed I added 
the candlewood splinters, which 
quickly breaking into flame 
were added to a small quantity 
of dry twigs on which we laid 
the ends of three small saplings 
(an Indian never uses more 
than three billets, or saplings, 
on his fire, the ends being 
placed one upon the other and 
radiating in equal distances 
from the common centre. A 
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traveller quickly learns to re- 
cognise the builder of the fire— 
white man or Indian). 

The making of fire by the 
friction obtained from a rapidly 
twisted stick is probably the 
oldest method known, and it is 
curious to note that it extends 
completely round the world. 
Perhaps I may be allowed to 
digress and to give my opinion 
as to how prehistoric man got 
his idea. Every man who has 
travelled in the tropics must, 
if he has used his eyes, have 
seen trees break out into spon- 
taneous combustion. I have 
seen it occur many times. The 
fan or thatch palm is the 
greatest sufferer. Growing, a8 
it usually does, on poor light 
land which is sparsely covered 
with wiry grass and guasos (a 
species of cockle burr), it is the 
first of all trees to feel the 
effects of a drought, the more 
so because its cellular tissue is 
very open and not well fitted 
to hold the sap, hence the 
effects of a drought rapidly 
become ___ perceptible. The 
spathes, the outer portion of 
the tree and the older leaves 
become dry and sapless. The 
wind, working amongst the 
leaves, causes friction ; a slight 
smoke is first observed followed 
by incandescence, then comes 4 
flame and the end of the tree. I 
have at various times seen hun- 
dreds of these palms alight from 
the effects of spontaneous com- 
bustion. In fact at one place 
in Cuba where I was working, 
if my mahogany loggers were 
too lazy to work on‘a Sunday 
they would sit around gambling 
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away their week’s pay by mak- 
ing bets on which particular 
palm would be the first to 
break into flames. Prehistoric 
man, in spite of the unflattering 
remarks which are made on 
the shape of his skull, must 
have had keen powers of ob- 
servation and some common 
sense, differing in this respect 
only from modern man, who, 
of course, is intelligent. 

A couple of sticks crossed 
in an X-shape were placed on 
each side of the fire, a cane, 
on which was spitted the meat, 
being placed across in the in- 
verted triangle. Tanit insisted 
upon attending to the cooking. 
She was in a most serious mood. 
Evidently something was weigh- 
ing upon her mind. Since we 
had landed from the canoe she 
had not opened her lips, a 
most unusual thing. After 
gravely handing me a steak 
on afclean piece of bark she 
began to eat her supper in 
silence. I grew alarmed, afraid 
that she was ill, and was 
foolish enough to break the 
silence by asking her if she had 
fever. No, it was not the fever 
but the*loss of her fish supper 
which was weighing upon her 
spirits, and which had brought 
on a calm before the storm. 
Having finished her supper she 
walked to the lake, and after 
laving her hands and face she 
took up a position crosslegged 
on the other side of the fire. 
Having silently regarded me 


-for some minutes the storm 


broke. 
“Urkari,” she said. “ You 
cannot paddle. You cannot 
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catch fish. You cannot climb 
trees (she did like a monkey). 
You cannot smell the game 
(she had a nose like a sleuth- 
hound). You cannot tell the 
difference between good herbs 
and bad: last week you put 
herbs in the stew which made 
us both very sick. You cannot 
hunt. You cannot use the 
bow.” 

Here I was foolish enough to 
interrupt with the remark that 
I had shot the tapir from which 
she had made a most excellent 
supper. 

That was too much for Tanit. 
That any man should be so 
depravedly conceited as to 
claim any credit for having 
shot with an arrow a creature 
about the size of a small donkey 
at forty yards’ range was the 
limit of all things. She and 
every other woman of her tribe 
could have done so at twice 
the range and the men at 
four, ay five times forty yards. 
Such a display of conceit re- 
duced her to silence. Giving 
me a look of impertinent con- 
tempt she lay down with her 
back to the fire coiled up like 
a kitten, leaving me to think 
over my depravity. Suddenly 
she sat bolt upright and con- 
tinued— 

“ Urkari, you can do none 
of the things of which I have 
spoken. {Of what use are you ? ” 

Having several times pre- 
viously asked myself the same 
question and not arrived at a 
satisfactory answer, I remained 
silent. Tired of waiting for an 
answer and having assured her- 
self that she really had had the 
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last word, she curled herself up 
and went to sleep. 

Had Tanit been a member of 
the Stock Exchange she would 
have quoted that gilt-edged 
(in)security civilised man: his 
person; his intelligence; his 
common-sense and works, lock, 
stock and barrel, at ninety-nine 
and nine-tenths below par. 

Owing to the great amount 
of humidity in the air, evapora- 
tion was slow. Some two to 
three hundred feet above our 
heads, and level with the top 
of the forest, lay a thick blanket 
of mist through which the moon 
was faintly shining, giving a 
somewhat ghostly appearance 
to the immediate surroundings. 
On the lake the haze lay in 
light banks. Wind there was 
none. The forest and out- 
lying bush was alive with the 
usual noises made by nocturnal 
animals, insects and _ birds, 
love-calls from small cats, 
monkeys and birds alternating 
with death-cries a8 some crea- 
ture seized its prey. Nature, 
the ever pitiless and never 
resting, carries on her work 
night and day eternally. 

For some time I sat watching 
Tanit’s bronze back reflecting 
the light of the fire. Why she 
did not settle down to her 
proper and legitimate business 
—pick out a boy and marry 
him, I did not know. She 


treated all aspirants with lofty 
disdain, preferring to go on 
hunting and fishing trips with a 
white man who was old enough 
to be her father (her grand- 
father when one considered that 
some of the girls were mothers 
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at thirteen years of age) and 
whom she had on more than 
one occasion informed that as 
a husband he would be a use- 
less wash-out to any of the 
women of her tribe. Tanit’s 
candour at times was painfully 
frank and refreshingly free. 

Rearranging the fire I lay 
down, but could not sleep. 
Had Tanit been amenable to 
reason that night we would 
have been sleeping in the canoe. 
In the position we were in we 
were liable to attack from both 
sides—jaguars from the land 
and alligators from the lake. 
Whilst the fire continued to 
burn brightly we were com- 
paratively safe, as few wild 
creatures will face, or approach, 
fire, this fear on their part 
being probably due to their 
having encountered forest fires, 
or it may be that as they do 
not know what it is they are 
naturally afraid of it. Tanit 
appeared to possess a sixth 
sense which warned her, 
whether sleeping or waking, of 
approaching danger. This sense 
I did not possess, but was 
obliged to rely upon my hearing 
and vision, both of which at 
that moment were considerably 
restricted by the peculiar light 
and mist. 

I felt uneasy. A sense— 
perhaps atavistic—warned me 
that I was being spied upon. 
Rising to my feet I scanned 
the immediate vicinity. Noth- 
ing appeared to be moving. 
A few night birds flitted over- 
head, and cn the end of 4 
branch far over my head I 
could dimly distinguish a couple 
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of monkeys. Some _ sullen 
plunges in the lake told me 
that the alligators were un- 
easy. My eyes caught what 
appeared to be a moving bush. 
As bushes do not move of their 
own volition I looked a second 
time; then I strung my bow, 
picked up one of Tanit’s poi- 
soned arrows and let fly, the 
twang of the bowstring and my 
warning shout bringing Tanit 
to her feet with a bound. A 
jaguar was stealing up on us. 
My arrow, which was fired at 
random, had struck it in the 
upper part of its hind-leg, and 
instead of immediately charging 
as these animals usually did, it 
stood for a few minutes gnaw- 
ing at the cause of its discom- 
fort and pain, its coughing, 
growling and snarling making 
the forest resound. Had it 
charged the moment it was 
shot Tanit and I would have 
probably had a bad time, but 
the longer it stood gnawing at 
the arrow the better for us; 
that deadly venom would be 
working, and no living creature 
could survive the slightest 
scratch from those poisoned 
arrows. Snapping off the arrow 
at last it made a mighty bound 
towards us, only to be caught 
by two arrows from Tanit’s 
bow, the one passing through 
its neck, the other in the 
Shoulder. Again it sprang, 
but the poison from the first 
arrow had done its work 80 
well that the animal was un- 


' able to charge home. Cough- 


ing, snarling and roaring, it 
drew itself along on its belly 
to within a few feet of where 
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we stood. I drew my Brown- 
ing, but it was not needed. 
With eyes glaring its hate and 
a long-drawn-out snarl the beast 
lay still for a moment; then a 
mighty tremor passed over its 
body and it turned over on to 
its side, dead. 

Drawing her knife Tanit pro- 
ceeded to cut out the arrows, 
but to her great disgust only 
the one which had passed into 
the neck was worth salvaging. 
The one fired by me was broken 
off into splinters by the jaguar’s 
teeth, and the other fired by 
Tanit, owing to its having met 
the bone, had broken off at 
the head. For a few moments 
she stood looking down at the 
fallen animal, a full-grown, 
powerful, splendid male, then, 
giving me a smile of content- 
ment, she coolly lay down 
again to resume her sleep. 
The killing of a full-grown 
jaguar was to her but a detail 
in her life. Neither she nor 
any of the women ever went 
out of their way to hunt jaguars, 
but if they encountered them 
when hunting they took their 
share in the killing. The jaguar 
was a source of danger to them, 
and more so to young children. 
The men hunted jaguars regu- 
larly, the chase being organised, 
the killing done, in a systematic 
manner. It was the only hunt 
which could possibly be said to 
approach ‘ sport,’ being carried 
out according to rules. All 
other hunting was done for the 
pot, and why they did not kill 
the jaguars with poisoned ar- 
rows I do not know, unless it 
was from pride. Having found 
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their jaguar the men took up 
positions each side of it, and 
with light lances or spears which 
they threw, they endeavoured 
to drive the brute out and 
make it concentrate its charge 
on the principal huntsman 
(sometimes two), who awaited 
the charge kneeling and holding 
in his hands a heavy and par- 
ticularly strong lance, the butt 
of which rested against his 
knee. The idea was to force 
the animal to charge and by its 
own rush and weight impale 
itself on the lance. It will be 
readily understood that this 
needed men with very good 
nerves, strong arms and good 
lances, a8 should the charging 
beast turn the lance but an 
inch or so the holder would 
be killed before his friends 
could rush to his aid. I have 
seen many ways of killing wild 


animals, but the foregoing 
method had less attractions for 


me than any other. I have 
been told by men who have 
hunted both jaguar and oriental 
tiger that the former weighs 
as much as a tigress. I do not 
know. I do know that it 
requires two hefty men to lift 
a full-grown male jaguar. From 
what I have seen of jaguars 
they are bloodthirsty, savagely 
brave, and if there be the merest 
chance of getting at the hunter 
they will invariably charge 
home. I have never seen a 
tame or partly tame one in 
zoo or circus. One day when 
out with Tanit I found a young 
cub. It was about the size of 
the Scottish wild cat and every 
bit as formidable. Small as 
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it was it was absolutely un- 
touchable. I was for leaving 
it alive, but Tanit had other 
ideas, and after she had driven 
@ poisoned arrow into it we 
fled, fearing the possible ap- 
proach of the mother. Being 
very fond of fish these animals 
will spend hours lying on a 
branch over a stream. Rarely 
is their patience unrewarded. 
Once those terrible talons strike 
@ fish that fish is doomed. 
They are good swimmers. Tanit 
and I watched one swimming 
a small creek, when suddenly 
out of the water rose a mighty 
pair of jaws which gripped the 
jaguar around its middle. For 
some time the water boiled, 
clots of blood, bits of fur, flesh 
and alligator hide came to the 
surface, but the end was a 
certainty. In its natural ele- 
ment the alligator is king; 
nevertheless I have several 
times seen the bodies of alli- 
gators which had been ripped 
open by jaguars; but these 
saurians had been caught out 
on the banks and not in the 
water. Once I saw part of the 
skeleton of a very large snake 
which was embracing what re- 
mained of the skeleton of a 
jaguar. What had actually 
happened can only be surmised, 
but the probability is that the 
snake had attacked the jaguar, 
and before the jaguar had died 
it had bitten through the snake’s 
neck; thus two of the most 
dreaded creatures of the jungle 
finished up in the maws of ants 
and armadilloes. 

Resuming my seat by the 
fire, I made up my mind to 
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keep watch throughout the 
night. It being the mating 
season, the male jaguar was 
certain to have had a female 
close by, and she would follow 
his trail and attack us. I spoke 
to Tanit, who was awake, pro- 
posing that we should take to 
the canoe and, if she particu- 
larly wished to sleep ashore, 
to cross over to the other bank. 
But no; she was in one of her 
stubborn moods. The fire was 
warm to her back and she was 
comfortable (I was anything 
but). She would not sleep but 
watch. I could sleep. 

Rising to my feet I paced to 
and fro. Then I decided to take 
matters into my own hands. 
Picking up our bows, quivers, 
&c., unknown to Tanit, who 
still lay with her obstinate 
back towards me, I placed the 
articles safely in the canoe. 
Striding over to where Tanit 
lay I picked her up in my 
arms. Whether she resented 
my interference or thought that 
I had designs upon her I do 
not know, but the little vixen 
bit me, drawing blood, for 
which act she received such a 
hefty slap as made her jump 
nearly out of my arms. Placing 
her none too gently in the 
canoe I pushed off from the 
bank, climbed in and took 
possession of all the paddles 
to prevent any further inter- 
ference from my partner. That 
she did not attempt to avenge 

_herself for the slap I had given 
her was a wonder. No man 
of her tribe dared lay hand 
upon her. She glared at me 
savagely, her brows drawn level, 
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her chin advanced, her parted 
lips showing grinning teeth and 
her black eyes flashing fire: a 
little devil incarnate. Then 
she laughed and proceeded to 
chatter away as though nothing 
out of the ordinary had hap- 
pened. Once more we were 
the best of friends. Like all 
her tribe she was as impulsive 
as @ child. Impulsiveness is 
probably the most noticeable 
trait in those people, to which 
may be added a total want of 
remorse for any acts their 
impulsiveness has brought 
about ; further, they have little 
or no sense of gratitude (they 
are not alone in this respect). 
Should you save the life of an 
aborigine he will not thank 
you, but should he like you, 
he will, if ever the need arise, 
sacrifice his life to save yours. 
I was tired. I needed at 
least one hour’s sleep out of 
twenty-four. Tanit decided 
that we should talk, or rather 
that she would talk whilst I 
lay back dozing. We were 
floating some forty feet from 
the bank on which lay the dead 
body of the jaguar. Up-stream 
and around us the bull alli- 
gators bellowed their love-calls 
or challenges to battle. Now 
and again one rose, blew and 
sank again close to the canoe. 
“* Look, Urkari ! ’’ Tanit whis- 
pered. Stealing stealthily along 
the bank, keeping as much as 
possible in the shadows of the 
bush, came a jaguar, the mate 
of the one lying dead. Halting 
every few yards she sniffed 
about, probably receiving the 
smell of our bodies with that 
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of her dead mate. For a minute 
she stood looking out at the 
canoe; then turning away she 
walked to where her mate lay, 
trying to induce him to rise, 
playfully patting and biting 
him. Slowly it dawned upon 
her that he would never rise 


and caress her again, and sitting . 


down upon her haunches she 
filled the forest with long- 
drawn mournful cries. Between 
the dead body and the bank of 
the lake she paced, her tail 
flailing her sides, her cries of 
sorrow turned to screams of 
rage and hate. Linking up the 
smell of our hands where we 
had handled the dead beast 
and the smell of our bodies 
as she received it across the 
water, she decided to avenge 
his death. In a flash she 
wheeled, charged like light- 
ning to the edge of the lake and 
sprang fully thirty feet into 
the water. As she sprang, 
Tanit drew her bow, the arrow 
striking the animal as she rose 
in the air. As she came to the 
surface a few feet from the 
canoe Tanit again planted two 
arrows in her back and shoul- 
ders. Still she came on towards 
the canoe, but as she rose to 
place her paws on the gunnel I 
sent two bullets through her 
head. With a last gasping snarl 
she sank. Then hell broke out. 
The detonations of my pistol 
had aroused every living thing 
in the vicinity. The air was 
full of cries. The water boiled 
with the movements of the 
alligators, who, scenting the 
blood of the dead jaguar, came 
to tear it to pieces. Repeatedly 
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they rose under the canoe, 
nearly capsizing us, their tails 
dashing against the little craft, 
sending showers of spray over 
us a8 they fought madly for 
their prey. Our position was a 
terrible one. Had the canoe 
capsized we should have been 
torn to fragments in a few 
seconds. Seizing her paddle 
Tanit drove the canoe forward 
with all her strength, like one 
bereft of reason. Kneeling in 
the bow I emptied my auto- 
matic into the fighting mass, 
endeavouring to shoot a way 
through. Over the backs of 
the fighting saurians we slid, 
sometimes on keel, more often 
on sides, whichever way it 
struck the reptiles. Dropping 
my pistol into the bottom of 
the canoe I seized a paddle, 
drove it into the water and 
paddled as I had never paddled 
before. Right ahead in our 
path was an enormous alligator. 
The canoe striking it full on 
slid on to its back, where it 
balanced for a moment. My 
heart stood still. The alli- 
gator sank, giving us an open 
passage, and we paddled at 
our best speed for a long dis- 
tance before we drew breath. 
Death had come close. So 
close had it come that Tanit 
sat breathlessly looking at me, 
speechless for some time. It 
required a very great danger 
to make an impression on het 
naturally light-hearted mind 
and cool nerves. ‘ Urkari, alli- 
gators nearly ate us. We were 
very close to death,” she mut 
mured in serious tones. 

It was midnight. Worn out 
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with the paddling and the 
other happenings of the day, 
we stretched ourselves in the 
bottom of the canoe and slept. 
I had vague ideas that Tanit, at 
whose feet my head rested, some- 
times kicked me in her sleep, 
and that I removed her feet 
from off my face; but despite 
Tanit’s feet, alligators and all 
other dangers, I slept until 
awakened by the sound of Tanit 
going over the side for her 
morning dip and nearly capsiz- 
ing the canoe as she went. 

My arm where she had bitten 
me was swelling painfully and 
becoming septic. Very slight 
wounds become dangerous in 
the tropics if not treated at 
once, and especially quickly 
does this happen in the wet 
season. Noticing my pain Tanit 
paddled the canoe to land and 
proceeded to search the bush 
for various leaves and herbs. 
Having found what she desired 
she chewed them to a 
pulp, which she spat out on 
to a large leaf and bound the 
poultice to my wound with thin 
vines. I felt the sensation of 
cauterisation. For some little 
time I was in agony, but the 
swelling and pain gradually 
subsided. In the meantime 
the steaks which we had cut 
off the tapir the previous night 
were cooked and eaten, after 
which Tanit applied a fresh 
chewed poultice to my wound, 
repeating this operation every 
two or three hours. By night- 
fall the efforts of my lady 
doctor were rewarded. All the 
swelling and pain had gone 
and the bite was clean and 
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healthy. Such a method of 
cleaning a septic wound will 
cause shivers to pass along the 
spine of a medical man ; never- 
theless the result was excellent. 

We examined the remains of 
the tapir and male jaguar. 
The ants and other carnivorous 
insects had left nothing but 
the bones and a few sinews. 
Several of the latter Tanit 
selected for bow strings, care- 
fully twisting them together. 
Her bow, like all those used by 
her tribe, was made of very 
strong, finely grained wood, 
much stronger and far more 
elastic than Haitian, Cuban 
or Jamaican lancewood. They 
varied somewhat in length, 
those used by the women being 
about five feet long, scraped 
and shaped to thickness and 
‘pull’ to suit individual tastes 
and strength. The bows used 
by the men were six feet and 
longer, tremendously powerful ; 
many of them I could not bend. 
The women used arrows from 
four to five feet, the men from 
five to six feet in length. 

For my fire-arms the men 
had nothing but contempt. 
With their arrows they could 
kill a bird at two hundred 
yards’ range easily. The best 
shot-gun that was ever turned 
out is nearly worthless at any- 
thing over seventy-five yards. 
Up to one hundred yards an 
automatic pistol, if of good 
manufacture, may shoot 
straight, but over that dis- 
tance it is even betting that 
it misses its object as often 
as it hits it. I am not speaking 
of firing at Bisley, where a man 
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can take all day to get on to 
his mark and use all sorts of 
fancy gadgets, but of practical 
shooting when one thinks quick 
and shoots quicker. 

Probably the great dislike 
the Indians showed for my 
guns was due to their noisy 
detonations. They said, and 
quite rightly, that the noise 
disturbed and frightened all 
the game in the neighbourhood. 
Tanit, when she saw the gun 
levelled, would place her hands 
over her ears, her face showing 
physical pain. She hated the 
sound. 

An unlucky day for the 
hunters. Charm we never 80 
wisely we caught nothing. To 
and fro we trailed our lines 
across the lake. Nothing. For 
hours we hunted around the 
edges of the forest without 
seeing a living thing. We could 
hear various animals crashing 
through the thin undergrowth 
—see them we could not. Hav- 
ing my compass, I proposed to 
Tanit that we should enter the 
woods. She shook her head 
decidedly. She had little con- 
fidence in the compass, and 
considerably less in my know- 
ledge of woodcraft. She said 
she had too much good sense. 
Should we enter we should 
probably never come out. She 
had never entered that par- 
ticular piece of forest, and, 
despite all that is written to 
the contrary, Indians—unless 
they know their way about a 
forest—are just as likely to 
lose themselves as a white man 
would be. An Indian will 
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pick out a trail, even though 
it be a very ancient one and 
quite indistinguishable to the 
eye of the white man, and will 
follow that trail; but unless 
he can see trail or sun he is 
just as much at sea as the 
veriest tyro. It is romantic 
to read of Indians finding their 
way through trackless primeval 
forests. It is not true. The 
only means of finding one’s 
way through virgin forest (or 
back to a starting-point) is 
with compass and incessant 
blazing; nor must the blazes 
be too far apart. I have noticed 
that most men, whether in 
forest or on plain, have a 
tendency to swing to the right. 
The compass only can correct 
that tendency. I do not believe 
that either man or beast has 
much natural sense of direction. 
They are both guided by marks 
or objects that they have pre- 
viously seen. Migratory birds 
—with the instinct of tens of 
thousands of years—if caught 
in a fog are lost in myriads. 
Animals which hunt by scent 
rely upon the scent which they 
themselves have left behind 
them to find their way back 
to their dens. Animals who 
hunt by sight (there are but 
few which rely upon sight 
only) have usually regular run- 
ways, and do not often wander 
far from those tracks. But 
apart from losing one’s way 
there is no food in the forest. 
One starves to death. All 
terrestrial life is found in open 
spaces. All arboreal life resides 
in the tops of the trees, where 
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it is mostly hidden from one’s 
eyes. The heavy undergrowth 
prevents all animals, with the 
exception of the smallest and 
most sinuous snakes, from trav- 
elling. A jaguar, supple as it 
is, would not be able to charge 
more than a few feet. The 
primeval forest is avoided by 
man and beast alike. 

There was something peculiar 
in the way in which all the 
animals were moving. They 
appeared to be moving all in 
one direction and at a great 
speed. I asked Tanit for an 
explanation. She shook her 
head nonplussed. She had 
never seen anything like it 
before. Even the monkeys and 
birds, far above our heads, 
were excited over something 
or other. Had there been any 
signs of a storm coming up, the 
explanation would be easy, but 
the sky was absolutely clear of 
clouds—a wonderful deep blue. 

The sun was dropping behind 
the forest when Tanit, in a 
fit of exasperation, shot two 
miserable little monkeys which 
had been foolish enough to 
come into range of her bow. 
She was determined that she 
would not go to sleep without 
her supper, unsatisfactory as 
that meal would be. Half a 
loaf was better than none, and 
Tanit, be it said, was inclined 
towards the flesh-pots. She 
was far from greedy, but she 
did not believe that it was 
healthy to sleep on an empty 
* stomach. 

Forest life, or rather that 
terrestrial portion of it which 
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lived on the outskirts of the 
forest, appeared to be dead. 
It was uncannily silent. The 
ever shrilling and squeaking 
ground crickets were silent. I 
mentioned it to Tanit, who 
agreed that she had never 
before known the like. She 
was uneasy, and before sitting 
down to make the fire pushed 
the canoe off the beach into 
shallow water. She said that 
she felt afraid—of what she 
did not know. 

I offered to do the cooking, 
but where is the woman, tame 
or wild, who will admit that 
a man can cook? The night 
was superb, the moon and stars 
appearing to hang suspended 
millions of miles nearer the 
earth in a deep velvety blue 
sky. Such nights are only 
seen in the tropics, and they 
are magnificently wonderful, far 
beyond human description. 
Owing to the clearness of the 
atmosphere the heavenly bodies 
appear to be double their usual 
size and many times brighter. 

I lay listening to Tanit, who, 
having lost three perfectly good 
arrows and broken her pet 
bowstring during our fruitless 
hunting, was complaining of 
the high cost of living. Now 
and again I glanced at the 
monkeys, wishing that Tanit 
had cut off their hands and 
feet. She had only skinned 
them, and having stuck two 
long sticks in them was toast- 
ing them over the fire. Mon- 
keys, when cooked in this 
manner, always reminded me 
of young creatures of a suppos- 
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edly higher order who had 
entered this Vale of Tears 
before their allotted time. I 
wished that I had never read 
Darwin. 

With a scream of pain Tanit 
bounded to her feet. Dropping 
our supper into the fire, she 
sprang Over me, and rushing 
to the water’s edge sat herself 
down in the cooling stream. 

As I attempted to retrieve 
our supper I felt a thrill of 
sympathy for Tanit, thinking 
that she had sat on some fire 
ants, for which insects I also 
have great respect. The name 
‘fire ant’ is applied to many 
different varieties of the ant 
family ranging in size from 
creatures no larger than the 
emmet found in this island to 
insects five-eighths of an inch 
long, of which length three- 
eighths is business - like jaws 
which they are ever ready to 
use with painful effect. I do 
not know of any creature so 
small who can inflict as painful 
a bite as the ‘fire ant,’ espe- 
cially those who have a liking 
for trees of the cedar family ; 
but small or large they all bite 
viciously, the larger ones giv- 
ing their victim the impression 
that he has had a red-hot 
skewer run into him. Further, 
they will take a piece of skin 
clean out. The so-called fire 
ant is red in colour—one of 
nature’s methods of colouring 
noxious insects. Many black 
ants will bite, but none in this 
respect equal the red. 

Before I had time to pick 
the monkeys out of the fire I 


was bitten in a hundred places. 
Running to the lake I seated 
myself by Tanit, who was 
moaning with pain. I at- 
tempted to pull off my tor- 
mentors, but soon gave that 
idea up. I pulled out pieces 
of flesh with the ants. Open 
their jaws they would not. 
They held on like bulldogs. I 
asked Tanit what they were, 
but she was half sobbing, and 
between sobs and muttered 
words I could make no sense of 
what she said. 

In the woods I could hear a 
rustling of what appeared to 
be thousands of leaves, but 
there was absolutely no wind. 
Still the rustling continued, 
gradually growing louder. 
Looking at a portion of the 
undergrowth which appeared 
to be moving, I saw what 
seemed to be a mass of black 
treacle, about four feet wide, 
pouring out. On it came until 
it entered the moonlight. Ants, 
millions and millions of them. 
In a serried mass they moved 
along the bank of the bayou, a 
black stream of living matter. 
Apparently they marched in 
some sort of order, as their pace, 
if slow, was perfectly regular, 
the sound of their millions of 
tiny feet being loudly audible. 
Over our fire they swept, oblit- 
erating it, leaving many dead 
behind. What were a few 


thousands compared to the 
moving mass ? 

I thought of what I had 
heard of these creatures. Indi- 
vidually so contemptible, em 
masse probably the deadliest 
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of all the jungle terrors. No 
living thing which crosses their 
path escapes. Anacondas, ven- 
omous snakes, jaguars they 
pull down and eat. Even the 
giant ant-eater flies before them. 
Should they enter a village the 
inhabitants flee or die. Fortu- 
nately for us we had only 
encountered the scouts of the 
army; had we fallen in with 
the main body our flesh would 
have been stripped from our 
bones in a very short time. 

With a shudder Tanit drew 
closer to me. The sight would 
have made the bravest tremble. 
There was something indescrib- 
ably horrible about that living 
stream of inexorable death. 
Why they leave their nests, 
where they go—I have never 
heard an explanation. 

Dragging the canoe towards 
us I carefully made certain 
that none of the ants had 
entered it, and then lifted 
Tanit into it. She was suffering 
agonies. Those ants which 
had bitten us were drowned, 
but nevertheless hung on to 
our flesh with their pincer-like 
mandibles. We were obliged 
to pick each jaw out separately 
when daylight came, and I am 
not likely ever to forget the 
process. 

The forest rang with screams 
and yelps of agony. A jaguar 
broke cover, running feebly 
towards the lake, hoping to 
rid itself of its tormentors, who 
were eating it alive. The poor 
brute’s strength was ebbing 
fast; it sprang weakly, fell 
short and into the seething 
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mass of ants. Scream after 
scream rang out. Ants in 
thousands were thrown into 
the air like flurries of black 
snow by the jaguar in its 
death struggles. It was hope- 
less. Before our eyes we saw 
that form of fur and flesh 
become a whitened skeleton. 
Still that army moved along, un- 
ceasingly, unchangingly, keep- 
ing its formation and ranks. 
Always the same width, always 
the same pace. 

Tanit fell into a troubledsleep. 
I remained all night watching 
the army of ants, hypnotised. 
At sunrise they still marched 
on in their myriads. Appar- 
ently there was no end to them. 

At mid-day the main body 
had passed beyond our sight, 
leaving behind them their dead 
and wounded, who would 
quickly pass into the maws of 
other creatures. 

I have seen swarms of locusts 
descend upon forest, gardens 
and fields and in a few hours 
strip off and eat every scrap of 
vegetable matter that was 
edible, leaving a desert behind 
their passing. That sight is 
terrifying—starvation for man 
and beast follows in their wake 
—but that army of ants was:a 
living nightmare. 

The next few days we spent 
idling. Strenuous hunting was 
out of the question. We were 
both of us too sore from the 
effects of the ant bites. The 
game now returned to the banks 
of the bayou, having nothing 
to fear, and Tanit decided*to 
kill and cure two tapirs, which 
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killing, by a stroke of very 
good fortune, was done the 


following morning. Now the 
real work commenced. The 
tapirs after being butchered 
were cut into narrow strips, 
which were hung on a frame- 
work of saplings in the sun to 
dry. Whilst I cut up the flesh 
and arranged it on the twigs, 
Tanit built several fires and 
searched the outer woods for 
a tree bearing a nut similar 
to the cashew nut but without 
its fruit. Quickly climbing the 
tree she swarmed out on to its 
branches, breaking off and 
throwing down clusters of these 
nuts. By mid-day, the flesh 
being in her opinion sufficiently 
dried, it was hung over the 
fires, on which the nuts she 
had collected were placed, giv- 
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ing out a suffocating brown 
smoke smelling strongly like 
creosote. Those readers who 
have superintended the burning 
off of the husk of cashew 
nut will be able to appreciate 
the smell. What with the 
heat of the sun, fire and 
smoke the meat was all ‘ kip- 
pered ’ before nightfall, much 
to Tanit’s delight; and that 
night we supped off the dried 
flesh (uncooked) and roasted 
macaws. Next morning, hav- 
ing lashed the meat into bales 
with the aid of withies, we 
loaded it into the canoe and 
set out on our return to the 
village, Tanit finding, to her 
exceeding pride, that she had 
returned with more meat than 
any other hunter had brought 
in. 























I LEND A HAND IN IRELAND. 


BY DAVID T. SMITH. 


I wAS out of work. An adver- 
tisement appeared in the Eng- 
lish papers for someone to act 
as secretary to a man in Ireland, 
and to help him in the manage- 
ment of his agricultural estates. 
I had never been a private 
secretary, had never managed 
an agricultural estate, but I 
had been brought up on an 
estate, and centuries of farming 
were in my blood. The Irish- 
man was staying at an address 
in the south of England, to 
which applicants were to apply. 

I did not write, but caught 
the first train south. By 9.30 
next morning the job was mine. 

My friends said I would not 
keep it a month. They were 
very nearly right. But having 
weathered the first weeks, I 
kept it for three years, and left 
by my own wish. 

I had never been to Ireland, 
and knew as little of the coun- 
try’s history as most English- 
men. I understood that the 
climate was mild, hunting and 
fishing good, and that her chief 
product was non-agricultural 
bulls. I had a vague notion of 
something called ‘ The Book of 
Kells,’ a general idea that 
Irishmen had always lived in a 
state of rebellion against Eng- 
land and that Mr Gladstone’s 
Home Rule Bill was only 
matched in iniquity by his 
desertion of General Gordon. 

I caught the Channel boat 
at Holyhead and in due course 


arrived at Ballymorne (which 
is not its proper name). There 
I became manager on a large 
agricultural estate belonging to 
a Protestant landlord in one of 
the ‘proclaimed’ districts of 
Ireland. <A ‘ proclaimed’ dis- 
trict was one in which nobody 
was allowed to possess a firearm 
of any description without a 
red licence signed by a magis- 
trate. All cartridges ordered 
were delivered to the police, 
the owner having to produce 
his red licence when he fetched 
them from the barracks. 
R——,, the owner, was a big 
pleasant man, a descendant of 
one of Oliver Cromwell’s officers. 
Despite considerable opposition, 
his family had kept the lands 
granted to them by the Pro- 
tector, and had indeed added 
to them. No attempt had 
been made on his life up to 
the ‘time I left Ireland, more 
than twenty years ago. I do 
not know how he has fared 
since. He personally was popu- 
lar with the men on the estate, 
but that was no guarantee of 
safety. Several attempts were 
made on the life of his father, 
who at one time never went off 
the place without an escort of 
police. On one occasion the 
coachman sitting beside him 
was shot dead by a bullet 
intended for himself. The life 
of his grandfather also was 
attempted. 
The estate was 12,000 acres 
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in extent, most of it first-rate 
agricultural land. During the 
great famine many tenants 
with their families had, with 
the assistance of the then 
owner, emigrated to America, 
their farms falling in. The 
home farm in my time had 
grown to 8000 acres. We also 
worked two outlying farms. I 
remember the remark of a 
Scots steward we engaged when 
I showed him round. “I came 
to farm a farm, not a country- 
side.”” His remark was a just 
one. 

Our principal business was 
buying store cattle off the 
poor land in the west, fattening 
them on our good land and 
exporting them as prime beef 
to Glasgow, Birmingham, 
Wakefield and other English 
markets. In winter we stall- 


fed a very large number and 


tried to have them ready be- 
tween the end of the Christmas 
market, when fat cattle were 
scarce, and the coming of the 
first beasts off the spring grass. 

All the early part of the year 
we bought store cattle, basing 
our estimate of the market 
upon the previous autumn’s 
turnip-crop. We ran a flock 
of Roscommon sheep and an- 
other of Mountainees. Pigs, 
poultry, and a dairy completed 
the farming side of our busi- 
ness. There were various side- 
lines connected with the breed- 
ing, buying and selling of horses. 
We had a large acreage under 
plough growing foodstuffs for 
the live-stock, but never had 
sufficient hay. I used to buy 
upwards of 150 tons every year 
from other farmers to make 


up the amount we required, 
We bought the hay in cock, in 
the fields, and loaded and led 
it with our own men, wagons 
and horses. 

In many ways an Irish 
labourer is a child. He finds 
great difficulty in working with 
any regularity in routine jobs, 
but turn his work into a game 
and he will wear himself to 
the bone. One year I bought 
@ lot of hay at a place ten 
miles from Ballymorne, and 
decided to fetch it all in one 
day. This meant the organisa 
tion of an expedition which 
brought joy into the heart of 
every man on the place. At 
four o’clock on a_ beautiful 
summer morning, thirty wagons 
with thirty teams of horses 
assembled at the farm. Most 
of them were our own, others 
belonged to tenants who gladly 
lent them for the occasion. 

On the first wagon was 4 
barrel of ‘porther,’ on top of 
which sat a fiddler playing jigs. 
There were two men—a driver 
and a forker—to each wagon. 
At the head of the procession 
rode myself, on an old hunter 
who thoroughly entered into 
the joy of the day’s proceed- 
ings. All the horses were 
decked with ribbons, the wagons 
were newly washed and most of 
the men wore their best clothes. 
We sang and shouted, the 
fiddler played and the ‘ porther 
circulated. As we clattered 
through the countryside people 
ran out of their houses to 8 
us pass—thirty wagons, sixty 
horses and sixty men, goilg 
a-haying. We were a fine 
spectacle outward bound, but 
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fner still on the homeward 

. Urns of tea and sand- 
wiches greeted our return. We 
worked on by moonlight, and 

load was stacked under 
Dutch barns before midnight. 
The fiddler played all the time, 
and parties of men would break 
off to dance and return again 
to work. It was a joyous day, 
which will long be remembered 
by those who took part in the 
expedition. Irishmen will al- 
ways answer to a little imagina- 
tion. 

My companion on hay-buying 
expeditions was Kit Murray, 
the head dairyman—a splendid 
type, a perfect nature’s gentle- 
man. We drove miles and 
miles together on a jaunting- 
car; he was the only Irishman 
I ever met who could discuss 
politics without undue excite- 
ment. He was slightly gifted 
with ‘The Sight.’ He had 
seen the fairy people ; he knew 
that the hay would mould if 
the first person we met on the 
toad was a woman; and that 
it would be far safer to return 
home if a black cat crossed our 
path. He showed me fairy 
Wells with offerings pinned on 
the bushes around them, and 
bs where uncanny things 


There was in the neighbour- 
hood a fairy doctor, whose 
methods were akin to those of 
a African medicine man. I 
only came in contact with this 

once. It was over the 

case Of @ man with a diseased 
= in his leg, which caused 
— Tunning sore. He 
Tefused to see a medical 

» but employed the 
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fairy doctor, who passed his 
hand over the place and chanted 
weird runes. At last it became 
evident that unless something 
was done the man would lose 
his leg. We had to eject the 
fairy doctor by force, after 
which the patient began to 
improve. 

Our land was bullock land. 
There is a great difference 
between bullock land and heifer 
land. At my house in York- 
shire we could not fatten bul- 
locks, but heifers did splendidly. 
At Ballymorne we could only 
fatten bullocks. Dishorning of 
mature beasts was a practice 
which filled me with disgust, 
but I was unable to stop it. 
I do not know whether it is 
now illegal ; if not, it ought to 
be made so. It was done with 
the idea of preventing cattle 
damaging each other when 
crowded together on rail or 
ship. It is easy to dishorn 
calves by touching the budding 
horn with acid ; but to saw off 
the horns of a mature beast is 
an act of gross cruelty, and, 
together with docking of horses 
and sheep, should be done 
away with. Sheep always turn 
their tails to the blast, there- 
fore need most protection be- 
hind. <A cold wind and a 
docked or clipped tail may 
cause sheep to pick lamb. I 
am sure that many practical 
shepherds will agree. 

We were much troubled by 
‘Red Water’ in the cattle, a 
disease we cured by abolishing 
the muddy drinking holes and 
substituting concrete troughs 
that could be flushed daily, 
and so constructed that the 
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cattle could not get their feet 
into them. It is wonderful 
what a difference a constant 
supply of clean running water 
will make in a beast’s condition. 

Soon after my arrival at 
Ballymorne I became convinced 
that something was radically 
wrong. The place did not pay 
its way. Cattle did not attain 
to the condition they ought, 
despite very adequate supplies 
of cake. There was an air 
about the men which spelt 
conspiracy. Discreet questions 
put to some of the soundest 
were met by evasive answers 
which had in them a sense of 
fear. I tried the police, but 
got little satisfaction. Yes! 
something was wrong and had 
been for some time ; there was 
an extensive and well-organised 
system of robbery. Who was 
at the bottom of it they did 
not know; it was impossible 
to get any evidence ; the safest 
thing to do was to let it alone ; 
if I began stirring things up I 
might find I had put my foot 
into a hornet’s nest. If I did 
find out anything, no one would 
dare to give evidence. That 
was one way of looking at it, 
but it was not what I was 
drawing a salary for. 

I began to prowl about at 
night, and soon discovered that 
a branch of ‘ The United Irish 
League ’ held its meetings in a 
cottage on the estate, at which 
damnation to England and all 
Protestants was drunk with as 
much fervour as health to 
‘Owld Ireland.’ I next dis- 
covered that cattle cake, tur- 
nips, corn, poultry and other 
goods were carted off the place 
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at night and taken to the 
nearest town. It was a relief 
to find that these stolen goods 
were sold, not for the personal 
benefit of the thieves, but for 
the funds of the United Irish 
League. These men really be 
lieved they were doing a right- 
eous action by robbing a Pr- 
testant landlord to supply funds 
for freeing Ireland from the 
yoke of England. They be 
lieved anything the priests told 
them. The proceeds of these 
robberies were paid over to 4 
priest, who was treasurer of 
the local branch of the United 
Irish League. To have said or 
done anything before all was 
known would have been to 
trap a few pawns while the 
more important pieces escaped, 
@ system which has too often 
been followed in Ireland. It 
took me eighteen months to 
get hold of all the threads. 

I knew that it would be use 
less to attempt to get anyone 
to give evidence in a Court of 
Law. One morning about 
fifteen (I cannot remember the 
exact number) heads of de 
partments and leading men on 
the estate received written 
notice that their services were 
no longer required. The smaller 
fry were dupes, who had not 
dared to disobey. With them 
we had no quarrel. They 
simply lacked character. The 
morning the notices were served 
on these men the leader of the 
gang marched into my office, 
flung his notice down on mY 
desk, and demanded to know 
“the meaning of all this 
foolery.” I told him it would 
be a waste of energy 
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preath to explain, as he knew 

y well the meaning of 
it; that he had had a free 
mn for several years, for which 
he should be profoundly thank- 
ful; but during the past eigh- 
teen months he and I had been 
playing a very interesting game 
and I had won. He saw the 
sporting side of it and laughed. 

“Yes, it has been a fine 
game, damn yer Honour,” he 
said, We shook hands and I 
do not think I ever spoke to 
him again. 

The usual messages reached 
me, that England would be 
healthier for me than Ireland, 
eteetera. Someone drew a 
coffin on the door of my house 
in white chalk. But I do not 
believe they intended any harm 
tome. It was the correct thing 
todo. When I left the place, 
about two years later, the 
employees subscribed to give 
me @ dressing-case, adorned 
inside with all sorts of silver- 
topped bottles of whose uses 
I was ignorant, and a hunting 
kit-bag, which is still a valued 
possession. A list of sub- 
seribers was handed to me, and 
on that list were the names of 
all the men we had dismissed 
except two. They had been 
fairly beaten—they knew it 
—and, like good sportsmen, 
Played the game. 

The shooting on the estate 
Was good. A large head of 
Pheasants was expensively 
Nared by a staff of expensive 

very beautiful in their 
fours and very good cus- 
of the purveyors of 
laying mixtures and 


foods, but too expen- 
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sive luxuries to be kept on an 
estate that was not paying its 
way. In their place we en- 
gaged an old poacher from 
Sherwood Forest who had for- 
gotten more about game than 
these keepers ever knew. 
Within a fortnight of his arrival 
he thrashed the worst poacher 
in the district, after which we 
had no further trouble. The 
cost of rearing went down to 
almost half; the young birds, 
no longer poisoned by patent 
mixtures, grew to maturity, 
and the bag increased con- 
siderably. We did not engage 
any underkeepers, but, in their 
places, woodmen. We divided 
the estate into three divisions. 
Each woodman was made re- 
sponsible for all fences, banks, 
drains, walls, ditches and planta- 
tions in his division, and for 
trapping his own ground ; in the 
season he took his turn helping 
the keeper in the rearing field. 
The system worked well; 
fences, drains and plantations 
which had been greatly ne- 
glected soon showed signs of 
improvement. And we no 
longer had gentlemen in plus- 
fours, who had nothing to do 
the greater part of their time, 
walking about with guns. 

Our poacher-keeper was a 
remarkably ugly man, with a 
lump on his right jaw, the 
result, he told me, of an affray 
with keepers on the Duke of 
Portland’s Welbeck estate. He 
was unmarried, refused to have 
a housekeeper, did everything 
for himself and kept his house 
spotless. He said that he “ did 
not ’owd wi’ wimmen.” His 
knowledge of the ways of birds 
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and ,beasts was extensive. I 
often wished he had been able 
to put his knowledge on record 
for the benefit of students of 
natural history. I remember 
one of his sayings: ‘“‘ Any 
pheasant that is fool enough 
to allow itself to be caught by 
a fox after it is old enough 
to roost is better dead.” 

The estate swarmed with rats. 
Hedgerows and banks were full 
of them, a state of affairs 
which frequently occurs on 
property where all the rat’s 
natural enemies are trapped. 
They did far more harm to 
game eggs than any other 
species of vermin, but nothing 
would induce the professional 
keepers to take serious measures 
against them. One of them 
informed me that he was not 
a ‘rat-catcher.’ Evidently 
there is a social distinction 
between a weasel-catcher and 
a rat-catcher. Our poacher- 
keeper had no social position 
to maintain; he was simply 
efficient. He caught hundreds 
of rats and helped me to 
organise a campaign against 
them. I offered a penny a 
tail. Soon the place was almost 
cleared of the vermin. 

The wild shooting was very 
good, duck, plover and snipe 
being plentiful. This is a type 
of shooting which requires skill, 
and which, to my mind, far 
exceeds the shooting of hand- 
reared birds. 

Rabbits were very numerous 
for much the same reasons as 
those which enabled the rats 
to prosper. They did immense 
damage to banks and fences 
and soured much valuable land. 


To reduce their numbers we 
entered into a contract with 
four local poachers, paid g 
price per couple, and shipped 
them to Manchester Market at 
@ small profit. This arrange. 
ment kept our poaching friends 
busy in a legitimate business 
which allowed scope for their 
sporting instincts. 

There was a rookery on the 
estate which had at one time 
contained a very large number 
of nests, but had been greatly 
reduced by systematic persecu- 
tion, with the result that wire- 
worms had prospered exceed- 
ingly and were taking heavy 
toll of crops. Clock-work guns 
which fired blank cartridges at 
regular intervals were placed 
on newly sown fields to prevent 
rooks from settling on them, 
and keepers amused themselves 
by shooting the birds going to 
or returning from those fields. 
Many pounds were spent annu- 
ally on a patent mixture which, 
when sown on the fields, was 
supposed to kill the wireworms. 
I filled a pill-box with the 
mixture, caught a wireworm 
and imprisoned him in it for 
twenty-four hours. On visiting 
him I found he was in robust 
health. 

I ordered all rooks shot to 
be brought to me, and found 
on examining the contents of 
their crops that they consisted 
almost entirely of wire-worts. 
Now and then I found a few 
grains of corn, but in almost 
every case the seed had beet 
attacked by a wire-worm. It 
was evident that the grails 
had been taken by the rooks 
with the wire-worms, who 
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would in any case have des- 
troyed them. R—— was con- 
yinced; the persecution of rooks 
ceased; in two years their 
numbers had greatly increased, 
with a corresponding decrease 
in the wire-worms. 

R—— had a friend in East 
Anglia who was trying to bring 
about a revival of interest in 
faleonry. He brought two Pere- 
grine falcons and a Goshawk 
to Ireland and stayed at Bally- 
morne for several weeks, during 
which we talked of hoods and 
jesses and lures and casts, and 
tried to imagine we were Eliza- 
bethans. To watch the Pere- 
grines in action was a wonderful 
sight, but as a sport it did not 
appeal to me. 

Our county was a Roman 
Catholic one, bordering on a 
county that was partly Roman 
Catholic and partly Protestant. 
On every anniversary of the 
battle of the Boyne we missed 
about half our men. We knew 
perfectly well where they were, 
we knew perfectly well what 
their excuses would be on their 
return next day or even several 
days later. “‘ Sure, yer honour, 
it’s a dreadful cold I have been 
having,” would be the excuse 
of a man with a blood-stained 
bandage round his head. 

They had all been to the 


county town over the border. 


Every year the Protestants 
organised a procession, and 
with band playing and flags 
flying marched round the town. 
Every year the Roman Catho- 
lies organised @ counter pro- 
cession, which marched round 
the town in the opposite direc- 
tion. At mid-day the two pro- 


cessions met in the Market 
Square, and the ‘bhoys’ hit 
each other’s heads as long as 
there was light enough to take 
aim by. 

We had very few Protestants 
on the estate: not more than 
three or four, if I remember 
aright. One of them died of 
consumption. His wife was 
prostrated with weeks of nurs- 
ing and with grief. No one 
would touch him; they would 
make a coffin for him, but 
would not touch the corpse of 
a Protestant. The old Clerk of 
Works, who was a fine char- 
acter, would, I am sure, have 
done what was required, but 
he was ill at the time the death 
occurred. 

For the first and, I hope, 
last time in my life I per- 
formed the duties of an under- 
taker. I washed the body and, 
at the request of the widow, 
dressed him in his best Sunday 
clothes. I did not mind doing 
it until I had to put on his 
collar and tie. I do not know 
why that part of the ceremony 
was so difficult, but it was. 
When I had lifted the body 
into the coffin my work was 
done, and right glad I was. 

On another occasion I came 
up against the Roman Catholic- 
Protestant quarrel in rather an 
amusing way. My employer 
had been married for some 
years, but there was no heir 
to the estates. At last the 
heir arrived in a nursing home 
in Dublin. It was my duty to 
see that he was properly re- 
ceived when he paid his first 
visit to his ancestral home. I 
organised a féte in his honour. 
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We baked cakes and roasted 
meat, and broached barrels of 
porter, and built a bonfire, 
and—engaged the local brass 
band to play ‘ See the Conquer- 
ing Hero Comes’ when he 
arrived. We expected he would 
be with his parents on the after- 
noon train. On the morning of 
the great day I received a note 
from the master of the band to 
say that the priest had for- 
bidden them to play at a féte 
in honour of the birth of a 
Protestant landlord. 

I sent a man on a horse up 
the line to the next town to 
engage the brass band there to 
play at aféte, but on no account 
to tell them what sort of a 
féte it was. He was a good 
man, and got the band on to 
the train on which the heir was 
travelling. I delayed the father 


and mother on the platform 
by long admiration of their 
child, while the band was 
pushed into a brake and gal- 


loped to the house. ‘See the 
Conquering Hero Comes’ was 
played, with much vigour. We 
danced round the bonfire until 
midnight, and then all, includ- 
ing the band, went home to bed. 
When the bandsmen arrived in 
their native town they were 
met by the priest, who put his 
foot through the big drum, 
made the men deposit all their 
instruments in his house and 
threatened to excommunicate 
any of them who played again 
until he gave them permission. 
He had heard where they had 
been. 

The roots of the trouble be- 
tween Ulster and Southern Ire- 
land—in fact the roots of most 
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of Ireland’s trouble do 
to this bitterness bebe ra 
testants and Roman Catholics, 
When the priests of all de. 
nominations become sufficiently 
Christian to tolerate each 
other’s Churches, there will be 
a chance of peace in the land, 
It was this tragic ill-will be. 
tween the Churches which 
caused honest Roman Catholic 
workmen to conspire together 
to rob their Protestant em- 
ployer, and to believe they 
were acting rightly in so doing; 
a policy which, if it had sue- 
ceeded very much longer, would 
have thrown them all out of 
employment. The breaking of 
the conspiracy brought pros- 
perity to the estate, and 
enabled wages to be raised 
from the very low rate at which 
they stood and more men to 
be given employment. Inci- 
dentally, it enabled us to give 
much employment to small- 
holders in the neighbourhood, 
whose incomes from their hold- 
ings were not large enough to 
admit of their living in com- 
fort, but who were able to do 
so with the additional money 
they earned by working for us. 
It was about this period that 
a matter of archeological in- 
terest arose. I had become 
very much attracted by the 
lectures of certain learned pro- 
fessors on the ancient habita- 
tions of man. I was especially 
interested in discoveries which 
had been made of villages 
formed of beehive-shaped huts. 
These huts were made of stones 
and sods, and had doorways 
about three feet in height. 
The most interesting feature 
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of these huts was a kind of 

Jace which each possessed. 
The huts had no chimneys. 
The question puzzling the 
learned authorities was how, 
if a fire were lit in the fire- 
place, the inhabitants of the hut 
could breathe, as the hut must 
at once have been filled with 
gmoke? In each village there 
was one hut larger than the 
others. This large hut did not 
possess & fireplace. 

It was also at this time that 
my employer became interested 
in the then new idea, but in 
reality very old practice, of 
allowing pigs to run in woods, 
and providing in the woods 
shelters into which they could 
retire when weather became 
severe. I had no men at the 
time whom I could spare for 
building shelters; I therefore 
engaged an old pensioner, a 
typical Irish peasant, to build 
them for me. I gave him 
instructions to build rough 
shelters, and to make them at 
as little cost as possible—but I 
left their form to his discretion. 
A week later I rode round to 
see what he had done. He had 
built a very fine example of 
a2 ancient beehive human habi- 
tation. On crawling into the 
hut through the three-foot door- 
way, I found he had made a 
Perfect ancient human habita- 
tion’s fireplace of exactly the 
same type as those I had seen 
illustrations of in accounts of 
the learned men’s lectures. I 
asked the ancient peasant where 
he had learned to build sties of 
that pattern. He said that his 
father had always built them 
like that and so had his grand- 


father, and he supposed his 
great-grandfather also. ‘‘Why,” 
I asked, “ did you make a fire- 
place for the pigs?” “I did 
not,” he said. “I made a 
shelter for the ‘ weakly one.’ ” 
He explained that in almost 
all litters there is one weakly 
piglet. The shelter was for this 
member of the family, who 
could get into it out of the 
way of his more robust brethren, 
and frequently the sow would 
lie across the entrance of the 
shelter when the ‘ weakly one’ 
was hiding in it. I have often 
wondered since that day 
whether the ancient human 
dwellings of this type are not 
in reality pig-sties, the big one 
without a fireplace being a 
storehouse for pig food. 
Having at one time been 
honorary secretary of an arche- 
ological society, I have seen 
some queer mistakes made. I 
once saw a party of learned 
archeologists in a western 
county of England examining 
@ granite stone about six feet 
in height standing upright in 
the centre of a grass field. 
There were several more stones 
of similar size standing in other 
fields in the neighbourhood. 
The learned gentlemen were 
taking bearings of one stone 
to another and their positions 
in regard to the sun. They 
were convinced that the stones 
were Druidical in origin, and 
they were trying to solve the 
mystery behind the relation- 
ship of one to another. If the 
professors had been country- 
men they would have known 
that these stones were rubbing- 
stones, erected by farmers as 
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scratching posts for horses and 
cattle. 

The men on the estate had 
few recreations. If the hunt 
came through, most of them 
downed tools and were no more 
seen for the rest of the day; 
but there was little cricket 
and no football, the game being 
banned by the police, as it 
always ended in a free fight. 
We had annual sports, which 
were popular—mighty feats of 
strength were performed and 
great ‘leps’ taken, but even 
then it was difficult to keep the 
combative spirit in chains. 

People living in the district 
were very kind to me, and my 
employer occasionally mounted 
me with hounds. There was 


an absence of formality about 
some of the invitations I re- 
ceived which was refreshing to 


my English mind. On one 
occasion I was asked to a 
tennis tournament at a private 
house. At the bottom of my 
invitation card my hostess 
added a note: “Put your 
shoes in your pocket.” I did 
so, and danced until four o’clock 
in the morning. 

On another occasion I was 
present at a dance at the 
house of a well-known Irish 
peer. At an early hour of the 
morning some of us made a 
move to depart, but our host 
locked the front door. ‘* You 
are none of you going home 
yet,” he said. “I have a 
croquet tournament at eight.” 
It was mid-day before any of 
us got away. 

A friend was very intimate 
with Mr George Wyndham, 
who was at that time Chief 
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Secretary for Treland, and 
frequently stayed with him 
at the Chief Secretary’s lodge 
in Dublin. He was good 
ne to introduce some work 
of mine to Mr W 

which led to my ee 
the Chief Secretary with matter 
for his speeches on Tariff Re. 
form, and out of this connection 
arose a rather humorous ingi- 
dent. A rich American, very 
much interested in Irish affairs, 
had rented a large country 
house not a hundred miley 
from Dublin, where he enter 
tained lavishly. I had ready 
some matter for the Ohief 
Secretary, and wrote to my 
friend to say there were points 
in it which I wished to dis- 
cuss. He replied by telegram: 
“T am going to C——. Have 
asked mine host to let me bring 
you. Join me there.” O— 
was the house rented by the 
American. I went by train 
to the nearest station, from 
which I had seven miles to 
drive. I had been told that 
there would be no difficulty in 
getting a jaunting-car to take 
me to C——. This did not 
prove to be the case. Hounds 
had met there that morning; 
all the horses in the place had 
been hunting. It was nine 
o’clock on a dreadful night, 
raining in torrents. Nobody 
would take me. At the police 
barracks I assured the sergeait 
in charge that I must get # 
C——, as I had papers for the 
Chief Secretary. That wa 
enough ; the arm of the law 
moved. I spent an hour ® 
the barracks before 2 com 
stable returned to say he “ had 
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got a horse from somewhere,” 
a way they have in Treland, 
and a car from the hotel, and 
two lamps from the barracks, 
and the blacksmith to drive ; 
and “ would I plaze come down 
tothe hotel” where the car was. 
While the landlord of the hotel 
was standing me a drink, a mes- 
sage came from the blacksmith 
that “it was an unchristian 
night” and he would not go. 
The big sergeant went out and 
presently returned to say, “ The 
horse is in the car and the man 
is on the sate.” He had put 
him there. The blacksmith 
was terribly sulky, but I cheered 
him up after a bit. The rain 
poured down, we lost our way 
in the dark; it was two 
(clock in the morning when, 
after driving through a pond, 
we found the domain wall. At 
length we arrived at the house. 
A dance was in progress. I 
tang the bell and got no answer, 
0 I slipped inside and hid, 
dripping, behind a screen until 
I could attract the attention 
of a passing guest. 

“Is G—— here ? ” I asked. 

“No, he wired at the last 
mute he could not come! 
Do you know our host?” he 
asked. 


“No, not even by name,” I 


My host was kindness itself. 
He understood that he was 
im Ireland. I stayed 

With him for several days. 
happen in Ireland 
hs could not occur in Eng- 
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run, I was surprised to find 
the train had stopped, although 
no signal was set against it. 
The driver had gone to a 
cottage in a field near the track 
to tell a friend the name of the 
winner ! 

Any man who would success- 
fully govern Ireland must be 
possessed of a sense of humour. 
Many situations have become 
serious which would not have 
done so had ‘ authority ’ been 
blessed with this gift. 

Before leaving Ireland I stood 
on the Hill of Tara, and in 
vision saw the long line of 
Kings and Queens who ruled 
there—from Tira, daughter of 
Golamh, the Celt, and of Scotia, 
his wife, daughter of the last 
King of Judah. I saw in vision 
the long road of the ‘ stone of 
Destiny,’ and I realised that 
Ireland is a Princess of ancient 
lineage, married to a rich man 
of good, but not so good birth. 
He has on occasion spoilt her, 
and on occasion bullied her, 
and wondered that her reactions 
have not always been agree- 
able. Firm, just, sympathetic 
treatment of this high-spirited 
lady might have given to both 
of them that peace which spas- 
modic bouts of spoiling and 
abuse failed to accomplish. 

Countries have sex. Ireland 
is feminine. Nothing will ever 
give her a masculine mind or a 
masculine temperament. <A 
great man once described 
woman as a creature “ impos- 
sible for man to live with, and 
equally impossible for man to 
live without.” That is the 
case of England and Ireland. 

s 








CRAGS’S IMMERSION. 


BY F. RYDER. 


THE yacht Atlantis lay a 
sheer hulk alongside a little 
quay in a little harbour. So 
small the harbour and so great 
the need of one, that Atlantis 
had had to consent to the 
amputation of her bowsprit in 
order to get in at all. This 
spar can usually be brought 
inboard, yet something had 
jammed, and a large red- 
bearded man in a great hurry 
and with a blunt saw had done 
the cruel deed. 

The shouting and the tumult 
that had occurred in that quiet 
little place on the arrival of our 
battered ship had died away. 
The bow-legged harbour-master, 
having seen us properly tied 
up, had waddled off. The 
chief petty officer, who had 
presented us with yellow forms, 
ruled and headed to the re- 
quirements of large deep-water 
vessels carrying cargoes, had 
also retired, scratching his head. 
We had filled in the forms to 
the best of our ability, but not 
to his satisfaction. A Receiver 
of Wrecks had also, as in 
office bound, received us, and 
given us more forms to fill in. 
The village schoolmaster had 
interviewed us on behalf of 
the local paper, and, having 
found us very uncommunica- 
tive, had later described us as 
“a small pleasure boat in dis- 
tress.” This was spiteful, yet 
not actionable—we were a small 


boat, for a ten-tonner is not 4 
large one, and we were 4 
pleasure boat in that we wer 
not sailing on business. But 
the paragraph read as if we 
were a small open boat, with 
red cushions, yoke -lines and 
with two members of a school 
treat on board. 

In short, we had become 
painfully aware that, however 
insignificant you may be, you 
cannot have a little quiet ship- 
wreck off the coast of the 
British Isles and then fade out 
and hear no more about it. 
A telephone line girdles the 
coast ; seaward-gazing coast 
watchers murmur into it; 
rockets go up; tugs come 
smoking out. All this had 
happened, even to the tug; 
but she had arrived too late, 
and after loafing about for a 
while had disappeared rounds 
point. 

The quay alongside which 
we were berthed lay silent and 
deserted save for one person, 
seated at an easel and busy 
painting. Flo and I rathe 
resented his attitude of com 
plete absorption in some matter 
foreign to ourselves. 

The artist was a very long 
man, his upper half imm 
bulky, his legs very thin, long 
and quite inadequate to thet 
task. Speaking horsily, he ws 
a ‘heavy topped one. 
face, to shift from the 
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p horticulture, might be de- 
yribed a8 Vermilion Self. Its 

ion was bucolic, but 
with a shrewdish and humor- 
ous look in the little eyes. 

The passengers on the Atlan- 
iis, my wife Flo and I, were at 
avery loose end. That puts 
it quite moderately. Three 
hours earlier we had been sud- 
denly cut off in our peaceful 
coastwise career, and our long- 
projected and carefully planned 
holiday had been brought to a 
violent end. Our decks were 
now @ miserable sight; our 
below-decks were chiefly a 
mingling of jam, ink, pickles, 
wet clothes, sodden bedding 
ad upholstery. In the midst 
of all this mess we stood 
twidding our thumbs, while 
this spindle-shanked bulging 
painter went on as if nothing 
had happened. 

“Flo,” I said, recovering 
iy manhood, “ a woman’s busi- 
ness lies in the home. There- 
fore get you below, woman, 
and put the home to rights.” 

Flo obeyed sniffingly. But 
When below she called up 
through the broken skylight— 

_ What about you ? ” 

_ Lam appreciating the situa- 

woman. When you have 

up some of the mess 

ad wet the tea, you may 
udvise me. Till then be silent 
aad concentrate on your task. 
Over a mug I will deliver up 
you my appreciation and the 

: oe have come to.” 
Sec, another sniff and 


sound of broken 
Png being swept together 
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The painter now brought his 
inadequate legs into operation, 
rose, and clasping his camp- 
stool to his person, shuffled to 
the edge of the quay, and 
there resumed his seat with a 
grunt. 

“Good — umra — umra— 
umra——” At the third umra 
he came to a dead stop, and I, 
with the best will in the world 
to help a stammerer over his 
stile, and noting that forces 
pent within him were causing 
him to froth slightly at the 
corner of his mouth, and prob- 
ably bursting veins inside him, 
chipped blandly, helpfully in 
with, ‘“‘ Umbrageous or would 
it be umbrella, sir? ” 

“No, you bl—. I beg 
pardon—but I do hate being 
helped along. I was only going 
to say, ‘Good afternoon.’ ” 

“TI beg yours,” I replied. 
“I quite understand.” 

“What's that you’re say- 
ing ? ’ called up Flo. 

“T’m only talking to some- 
one,”’ I said. 

““Oh—I thought you were 
appreciating the situation 
aloud.” 

The artist let his beady eyes 
wander over our disgruntled 
deck. 

“* And only not a wreck,” he 
said. 

“That sounds familiar,” I 
replied. ‘“‘ Or did you make it 
up a 99 

“Tt’s from Hymns Ancient 
and Modern,” he answered. 
“T’m not good at quotations, 
but that one just occurred to 
me. That jagged mast-stump 
looks bad, but the sawn-off 
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bowsprit is positively cold- 
blooded.” 

“Yes,” I said. “A large 
red man with salty blue trou- 
sers and a blunt saw did that 
unbidden.” 

“That'd be windy Jake,” 
said the stranger. “It’s the 
sort of thing he would do.” 

I will not here reproduce all 
the umras with which the 
speaker larded his talk. These 
lessened in frequency as our 
intimacy ripened; and later, 
I was inclined to think, were 
interjected of malice prepense 
to keep him from over-running 
the mark, or with a view to 
deceiving his auditor into think- 
ing him a very slow sort of 
fellow in speech and mind. It 
certainly had that effect, and 
it was a deceptive one. 

I caught Flo, whose curiosity 
is insatiable, poking her head 
out of and suddenly withdraw- 
ing it again into the companion. 

I resumed our chat. 

“Good place for painting, 
this ? ” ’ 

“Oh, well enough,” he re- 
plied uninterestedly. ‘‘ Have 
you ever been in Canterbury 
Cathedral ? ” 

“Once or twice,” I replied, 
rather surprised at this irrele- 
vance. 

“Not by night by any 
chance?” he continued. “I 
mean quite late at night— 
after the shop’s shut ? ” 

“Which ? ’I queried. “‘ The 
Bish or the Archbish ? ” 

“It would be the Dean, 
wouldn’t it? But that’s the 
trouble. A fellow can’t get in 
at night.” 
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“Rather a poor light for 
painting, wouldn’t it be?” ] 
queried. 

“Tm not really & painter,” 
he rejoined. “ Not spiritually, 
I mean. I lay on paint, but 
it’s not for art. It’s for bread 
and butter. Spiritually I con. 
sider myself an author. One 
of these days I’m going to umra 
umra——” 

I could not help it. It slipped 
out. Of course, it enraged him. 

“To Umritzar or Umtali, or 
places like that ? ’ I said. 

“No, you bloody fool—but 
I do really beg your pardon. 
Please don’t interrupt me. I 
was only going to say, write a 
book.” 

“T see,” I said, not seeing at 
all. 
** For think a moment,” con- 
tinued this author in spirit. 
“Tf only a fellow could spend 
a few hours in the cathedral 
late at night, a windy, blustery, 
shouting night, with the moon 
racing across the thingumbob, 
and throwing great gouts of 
coloured window on the aisles, 
and spooky noises away Up 
in that old roof. You know 
the sort of thing? And you 
remember the Black Prince's 
tomb with the old surcoat hang- 
ing over it ? Well—that’deome 
alive and move a little in the 
draughts that would be sure t 
be rustling about with that gale 
plowing outside. Well, Tm 
afraid I’ve rather run on, but 
I feel that if I could be ther, 
I should catch an idea, & 
idea, perhaps several ideas; 
and then I should write some 
thing worth reading. , 
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what I’m after, an idea, a 
thought. But I haven’t caught 
one yet and I’ve written noth- 
ing, at least nothing you'd call 
powerful.” 

I did not in the least know 
how to reply to or follow up 
this turgid rhapsody. But Flo 
did. She had come on deck 
without orders, and there she 
stood with her great blue eyes 
wide open, her red lips parted, 
her yellow mop of hair bristling 
with the fervour and inspira- 
tion caught from our newly 
found and irrelevant acquaint- 
ance. Enthusiastically she de- 
cared that she knew exactly 
what he meant, but that it 
would be a Serene midsummer’s 
night and Westminster Abbey 
which would provide her with 
the great idea. The stranger 
beamed on her with a face like 
the sun at its going down on a 
frosty evening. From that 
moment he and Flo established 
a complete simpatico. Their 
great spirits met ; they rushed 
together. On the strength of 
this the stranger introduced 
himself as Homer Cantilands ; 
and in the kindest way possible 
suggested that as our home 
Was only not a wreck, we should 
come up and take pot luck with 
him. “Jemima,” he added, 
waving a large painty hand 
north-westwards, ‘“ will provide 


On this Flo had one thought 
and I another. Flo the house- 
Wife had unhappy memories of 
her husband’s large and easy- 
made offers to “come up and 
lake pot luck, old man; Flo’ll 
be to see you.”” While 
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I unconsciously roughed out a 
mental sketch of Jemima. I 
pictured her as flat, fifty, and 
with an interior given to rumb- 
lings. She had to draw back 
her hair very tight in order to 
collect enough behind for a 
tight bun. She also had a 
tight mouth—Homer’s tiresome 
unpunctual pot-lucky ways had 
done that—and not enough 
skin to cover her face without 
an undue stretch. I put her 
into stout lace boots, not elastic- 
sided ones. 

But we were only too thank- 
ful to accept Homer’s invita- 
tion, and we tripped it almost 
merrily on the quay in our haste 
to leave the sodden Atlantis. 

And while we walked, Homer 
ranged in his talk. One felt 
that had he paused, the umras 
would come butting in and 
spoil the flow of it. And how 
he ranged! He bounded (said 
Flo later on, “ like a sjambok ’’) 
from one irrelevancy to another, 
from blisters on battleships to 
currants in penny buns; from 
penny buns to place-names and 
from them to his own Christian 
name. This had come spinning 
down the ringing groves of 
change to some purpose. The 
epic poet of the same name 
had nothing to do with our 
Homer. Our Homer had come 
from the Latin Almericus, thence 
by easy transition to Provencal 
Aimeri. Aimeri had then leapt 
the channel and relatinised itself 
into Aimerus, Eumerus, or 
Homerus. Finally, it settled 
into its stride as Aylmer, Aymer, 
and more rarely Homer. 

It was evident to us, and 
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the thought warmed us con- 
siderably, that poor old Homer, 
dwelling alone with his elderly 
rumbling old housekeeper, 
Jemima, had been starved of 
mental pabulum. That having 
now met Really Intelligent and 
cultured people like ourselves, 
he was making a full meal off 
us. He might have been a 
terrific bore, but he was 
shrewd, humorous and infor- 
mative. 

We had just come to an end 
of the derivations of Homer 
when we arrived on the man 
Craigie, who is really the main 
character in this dissertation, 
but whose arrival has been 
rather retarded by Homer. 
Craigie was a pale meek-looking 
man, rather sea-weedy and 
drippy from the waist down- 
wards. He was busy with a 


prawning net rootling among 


the ebb-tide rocks. Homer 
said, ‘“‘ Hullo, there’s Craigie ! ”’ 
and hailed him as Crags. Crags 
held up three fingers and laid 
@ fourth on his lips. The 
Really Intelligent immediately 
grasped that sport was poor and 
the game wary. We left the 
prawner at his melancholy task 
and went on our way. 

Crags, it appeared, was an 
officer on leave from India. 
Homer during a recent globe- 
trot had stayed with his regi- 
ment and had got to know him 
and all about him. The recol- 
lection of this appeared to 
tickle Homer more than a 
little ; and he fell into such a 
bout of chuckling, wheeziness 
and chokings, and became so 
plum-coloured and veinous and 
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apoplectic, that Flo, forgetti 
herself, hit him banal 
shoulders and exclaimed, “ Are 
you ill, Homer, dear?” Homer 
shook his head, wiped his 
streaming eyes and gradually 
came out of his seizure and 
motioned us onwards. He had 
several further slight attacks, 
but during lucid intervals he 
was able to tell us the cause of 
his mirth. 

Crags, it appeared, was of 
all men the most self-effacing, 
the most retiring and the 
greatest hater of advertisement 
or publicity. Yet by his very 
nature and actions he was fre- 
quently getting himself into 
dangerous proximity to what 
he most detested—.e., the lime- 
light. In this way he rested 
under suspicion for several thor- 
oughly creditable actions, but 
by guile, the free use of red 
herrings, skilful insinuations 
that others had done what he 
himself was believed to have 
done, he had up to a point 
managed to burke conviction 
and cheat the gallows. Thus, 
said Homer, young Crags rested 
under vague suspicion of having 
somewhere and at some time 
gone into a pool haunted by 
alligators and of having de- 
prived one of them of someone 
who had somehow got into 
this predicament. A cloud of 
impenetrable density, created, 
it was believed, by Crags, rested 
over the whole matter. Que 
tion by his bolder intimates 
had only elicited stinging ev 
sions. In somewhat , 
manner he was rumoured, said, 
or believed to have under like 
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nebulous conditions as to time 
and place, jumped down a 
yell at night, presumably not 
for the fun of the thing, but 
because someone had fallen in 
and wanted to get out. There 
was also an ‘on dit’ that 
(rags had walked up to a mad 
dephant and pulled into safety 
from between the beast’s feet 
the insensible form of its atitten- 
dant. But here again, as in 
the other instances, the verdict 
was one Of non-proven. 

For long Crags had played 
this game of artful dodger, not 
without stains on his reputation, 
but with sufficient adroitness 
to escape actual conviction. 
There came a day, however, 
when his criminal instincts got 
once again the better of him. 
Old practised hand that he 
was, he slipped up. Even the 
cumningest old offender will 
eventually do this. On this 
cation Homer had been 
present; and it was his per- 
sonal recollections of it that 
had sent him into an apoplexy, 
and caused Flo to address him 
80 familiarly. 

Naturally we begged him to 
tell us how the artful dodger 
rg last been brought to 


“T can’t just now,” he re- 
“There isn’t time for 

one thing; and for another 
Ym hungry, and I always 
slammer worse then ; and I’m 
lot intimate enough with you 
hewn would make me 
ough you did call 
eres” he added, turning 


“But,” said Flo, ce you can 


call us Harry and Flo straight 
away now.” 

“TI know I can,” replied 
Homer rather testily. ‘“ But I 
don’t seem able to. I shall be 
able to pretty soon, but not 
just now. I’m like that. Prob- 
ably after supper I shall be 
more sweet-blooded and shall 
call you Flossie and him 
Hal.” 

We arrived at Homer’s abode. 
It was called Brag’s Hole. Its 
name was deceptive, and so 
was its small appearance. It 
had extended itself, or Homer 
had, in its rearward aspect, 
and was far from being a hole 
or even a cottage. We entered 
it through a humble porch 
made of two great slabs of 
stone with another laid across 
the top. We passed into a 
vast living-room. This was 
bare because it was beautiful 
—hbeautiful because bare. <A 
floor of some lovely parquet 
needed only the few good rugs 
which adorned it; and its 
walls, panelled in a wood of 
most caressing grain, held just 
a few water-colours of merit. 
A bright wood fire crackled on 
a wide hearth, and about this 
was a@ sufficiency of the deepest 
and easiest kind of easy-chair. 
** Jemima’s hobby,” said Homer 
with a circling gesture of a 
hand. Oh! so Jemima was 
that sort of person. I began 
unconsciously to reconstruct 
Jemima, and I had brought 
her down from fifty-five to 
thirty-five, and she was plump- 
ing out, and she had become 
Homer’s sallow but artistic wife 
or sister—probably sister. She 
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no longer wore boots, but toler- 
able shoes of a worthy appear- 
ance. 

And then Jemima herself 
floated in. None other than 
this hackneyed term describes 
the airy advent of this grey- 
eyed, chestnut-haired, sylph- 
like and utterly lovely being. 
A girl in her ’teens, or scarcely 
out of them, a picture by 
Greuze, but alive, warm, breath- 
ing and perfect. ‘Such war 
of red and white within her 
cheeks ” at once grossly libels 
and yet partially describes her 
colouring. For, think of the 
loveliest shell-pink rose. Im- 
agine its colour to breathe, to 
blush and to blanch; now to 
@ deeper, now to a tenderer 
pink. Sun and wind had so 
gentled this lovely face that 
though their caress was visible 
upon it, it only showed as a 
faint warm under-tint. The 
picture was perfect. One thing 
yet remained to complete the 
living woman—a voice to 
match. Spellbound I stood 
for the moment or two while 
the lips of this young goddess 
widened into a smile, then 
parted into speech and greeting. 
“It glows, it lives, it soon will 
speak.” Well, I must be strictly 
truthful. The accents that fell 
on my expectant ear were well 
enough in another, but not 
quite in harmony with all this 
physical loveliness. But let 
that pass. From that day 
onward the name Jemima has 
no longer connoted to me what 
it then did, something elderly 
and plain. It has become a 
synonym for youth and beauty. 
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I associate it with violets dim, 
the lids of Juno’s eyes, with 
Cytherea’s breath and with 
all things vernal, fragrant and 
beautiful. So, I suppose, it 
must always be with names, 
Given a beautiful or adorable 
or in some other way admir- 
able owner, the name itgelf 
becomes indued with the quali- 
ties of its possessor. 

Homer fell into no end of a 
bubbling incoherence owing to 
a forgetfulness of our name, 
When we had reintroduced our- 
Selves, he retired with Jemima, 
to return in a few minutes 
manifestly not at all at ease. 
Flo at once divined the cause 
—the old difficulty of the need 
of the fatted calf for the 
stranger, and an early closing 
day, and she at once solved it. 
If, she suggested, Miss Jemima 
would come back to the yacht 
with her, the two of them could 
rifle the lockers of the stores 
that lay there, which would 
now be no longer needed. 80 
we had tea, and then the two 
women went off, Homer calling 
after them, “Tell Crags t 
come up to supper,” and 
Jemima calling back, “Oh, 
must I?” and Homer, “ Yes, 
little wench, you must.” And 
to me, “ He’d not stir out for 
me, but he will for her.” 

“Take this umra Abrahams 
Bosom,” said Homer, pushing 
an easy-chair forward for me, 
and sinking into one himself 
“and try one of these cigars. 
They’ve paid duty all right, 
which is more than I’d dare 
to say about some of our 
procured brandy, perfumes, silk 
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and the like. You see,” he 
when I inquired into 

this interesting matter (I am 
in the Customs Department 
myself)—“ you see, old cus- 
toms die hard. Wrecking’s 
clean dead: that’s one string 
to the bow of the fisherman’s 
exchequer gone. Smuggling as 
a well-organised profession has 
also gone. But it is not very 
dificult or risky, if not done 
too extensively, for our boats 
here to fix up a rendezvous 
with brother fishermen of an- 
other country out yonder, and 
to do a little business in mid- 
channel at midnight. The stuff 
is not brought back to our 
haven here nor to any other 
port, but beached, when tides 
and moonlight suit, on one or 
other of the innumerable little 
coves along the coast. You 
may yet trace the old coast- 
guard’s path marked with 
Whitened stones and following 
the lip of the cliff east and 
west from here. But from the 
white-walled erstwhile coast- 
guard station—now let out as 
sturdy pea- 

jacketed tars armed with a 


their fellows from the 
tions east and west. 


bumps off along our 
hedgerowed farm roads 

- Lonely farms 

retail shops in the 

ve miles from here 

and I daresay others. 

And it's a second string to the 
main means of livelihood here, 
gta 8 catch. I don’t 
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think the Revenue loses very 
much by it. Human nature 
has always regarded poaching 
and smuggling as risky virtues 
rather than moral lapses. The 
folk here are eminently godly, 
chapel-goers all of them, and 
mostly teetotallers.” 

I could at any rate corrob- 
orate this last statement of 
Homer’s. Some dozen hefty 
fishermen had that day extri- 
cated us from a predicament 
at considerable trouble and at 
some small risk to themselves 
and their boats: I had offered 
them the usual drink. This 
they had refused to a man, but 
had freely imbibed ginger-beer. 
The Atlantis after their de- 
parture had been a veritable 
charnel-house of empty mineral 
water bottles. 

Homer’s speech, now that 
intimacy was ripening and his 
hunger appeased, flowed like 
still waters running deep. 

“A woman named Fibby 
Fishart,” he continued, “is 
acknowledged leader in our 
little community. She’s quite 
a young woman—not ill-looking 
and unmarried. If there’s ever 
an emergency here—and in a 
village whose existence depends 
on winds, tides and weather, 
emergencies are not a few— 
Fibby’s sheer personality brings 
her to the lead. It was she who 
led the armed and manned 
boats to repel foreigners who 
came fishing in our waters, 
and especially on Sundays. A 
foreigner is anyone not belong- 
ing to our immediate locality. 
I believe these were east coast 
and godless men. What the 

82 
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manned boats were armed with 
I don’t know. Nothing worse 
than stretchers and paddles, I 
dare say. But Fibby carried 
an ancient revolver loaded in 
all six chambers. It was her 
boat that led out from here, 
and hers that crashed aboard 
the nearest intruder, and Fibby 
was first on to the enemy deck. 
The sight of her and her re- 
volver and of the angry men 
at her tail sufficed. The 
strangers departed, lucky to 
get away with undamaged gear. 
You passed her cottage on our 
way up here. Of course no 
one speaks of or alludes in the 
remotest way to the little smug- 
gling that goes on. I myself 
do not even know that it goes 
on; but it does. I do not 
know that Fibby’s leadership 
does not extend to these ven- 
tures—but that she is not aloof 
from them I feel sure. Long 
ago some of her people were 
killed near here in a scrap 
with the Preventive folk. That 
may have something to do 
with it.” 

Homer, waxing more confi- 
dential, admitted me now into 
the romance of his own house- 
hold. I was not altogether 
surprised to learn that Crags 
was not spending his leave at 
this remote place in the hope 
of bagging a record prawn; 
but that he had lost his heart 
to the lovely Jemima. Homer 
explained that he himself, being 
@ man and quite at sea in 
matters of heart, was main- 
taining a benevolent neutrality, 
although there was nothing he 
wished more than that Crags 


[April 
should bring it off. We wey 
in the midst of this in i 
and delicate matter when the 
two women returned. 
brought not only food, but o 
things for the night. Jemims 
had insisted on this after seej 
the interior state of the Atlantis, 
When my wife hesitated, she 
clinched the matter by saying 
that her uncle’s hospitality ex. 
tended even to stray corpses 
on occasions, when no other 
place in the village could be 
found to accommodate such 
flotsam. “In one of our ont 
houses, of course,” Jemima 
added. 

During their walk to the 
harbour the girl had explained 
to my wife the domestic situa 
tion at the Hole. “ She rather 
tickled me,” said Flo, “by 
saying in that funny little old- 
fashioned way of hers, ‘ Perhaps 
I ought to make quite clear to 
you my relations with Mr Canti- 
lands.’ It sounded,” said Flo, 
‘just as if this little flower of 
innocence was going to break 
it to me that she was living 
in sin with Homer. I sup 
pressed a smile, and said, 
‘Please do.’ It appears that 
Homer is her great-uncle, that 
his father and grandfather ar 
both alive and that the latte 
is just on a hundred. Lite 
Jemima’s home has always beet 
with Homer. Recently he welt 
globe-trotting for a year, and 
while in India he stayed with 
a nephew who commands 4 
regiment out there, and 
the man Orags in the sal 
regiment. Crags seemed rathet 
pleased when we 
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him from his prawns and asked 
him to supper.” 

Flo added a statement of 
whose truth I am not entirely 
convinced. It was to the effect 
that a woman as lovely as 
Jemima was much more often 
than not as good as she looked. 
“Much more often,” added 
Flo, “than an equally beauti- 
fulman would be.” ‘“‘ So many 
beautiful men,” I hastened to 
say, “ have their essential soul- 
beauty ruined by your beauti- 
fulwomen.” “ And vice versd,”’ 
says Flo. 

The man Crags came and 
supped. As I had had, as it 
were, a peep behind the scenes 
at him, I felt I had rather an 
unfair advantage over him. 
He was @ very spare, ascetic- 
looking young man, so bony 
and hard that you felt that if 
you knocked any part of him 
with something very hard, it 
would suffer and not Crags. I 
saw at once that the impres- 
tio he seemed to give of 
not being able to say boo 
to @ goose, was mere cunning 
and camouflage, just the sort 
of impression that a man who 
booed at alligators and ele- 
phants, and did not want a 
fuss made of it, would wish to 
convey. No—that would not 
wash with me or even with 
Flo, who had not been told 
that he was in love with 
Jemima. Flo, to whom 
Homer’s mention of the mad 
elephant had appealed much 
more than that of the hungry 

or the well, had raised 
already almost to the 
Moreover, when there 
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is @ young woman about like 
Jemima and [an unattached 
man, Flo must always be tying 
the knot and choosing the 
hymns. 

For the rest Crags would have 
thoroughly pleased such people 
as wish to talk only of them- 
selves and their affairs; while 
he would have been intolerable 
to those who prefer talking 
about the other fellow. When 
he referred to himself, which 
was seldom, he always said 
‘one’ or ‘a fellow,’ never ‘I’ 
if he could help it. He did not 
wear his heart on his sleeve— 
he was not that sort of man; 
and it was not there to wear in 
any case, but obviously (to 
one in the know) it lay under the 
table and entirely at the dis- 
posal of the young woman 
who sat next him, to tread on. 
But I could not make out 
what she was doing with it. 

Our little party broke up 
early, for Crags was of the 
kind that goes when you want 
a little more of it, rather than 
that which lingers after you 
have had enough. The two 
ladies retired, and Homer got 
to work with a selection from 
his collection of punch bowls 
and ladles, and brewed some 
perfectly divine punch. Hav- 
ing mixed the punch, he began, 
continued and ended his story 
of Crags’s immersion, which is 
to say that he browsed his way 
to the end, and arrived there 
at 2 AM. He was a story- 
teller of the very first order, 
but not a story-writer. At a 
loss of about 50 per cent of 
its true interest, I have had to 
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throw it into a bald sequent 
narrative for the sake of clarity 
and brevity. I could reproduce 
it in no other way, and here 
it is :— 


Craigie was an officer in a 
regiment alluded to sometimes 
in admiration, sometimes with 
a touch of malice and envy, as 
the Ironsides. This sobriquet 
describes them rather well. 
They took life seriously, worked 
very hard, rode very hard, 
went to church regularly, and 
were rather hard to beat at 
most things, professional or 
otherwise, except hard drink- 
ing. Boon companions and 
roysterers sometimes said that 
the Ironsides, whether as hosts 
in their own or as guests in 
another mess, had a habit of 
letting their faces go splash 
into the soup at dinner. But 
this was only an exaggerated 
way of saying that sometimes 
an Ironside after a more than 
usually strenuous day was in- 
clined to nod, but never till 
after “Mr Vice, the King,” 
this being just the moment 
when boon companions begin 
to wake up and to get going. 

The regiment was punctilious 
in observing all the correcti- 
tudes, whether military or 
social. No Ironside, for in- 
stance, was ever seen to wear 
his head-dress anywhere but 
in the plumb centre of his 
head. For beaver-cocking sav- 
oured of what they chiefly 
abhorred—swashbucklery. 

Their young officers were put 
through a very severe training. 
This was based on tradition 


[April 


and several maxims. One of 
the latter was that a glass of 
two of port nightly costs the 
better part of a polo pony’s 
keep for a month. Another 
was that if a man rode straight 
he was sure to be a straight 
man. They were rigorously 
grounded in the principle that 
‘ self-advertisement’ was the 
perquisite of the ruffier only; 
that extreme reticence concer- 
ing their own merits was the 
primary attitude of an Iron 
side. Not all their young 
entry came through these tests. 
Some who could not mend or 
end their ways had to wend 
them. One very promising 
youth was cast for riding over 
11 stone when a little absti- 
nence would have enabled him 
to ride under that weight. 
Another for, without proper 
cause, joining his second Chris 
tian name to his surname with 
a hyphen and assuming a double 
name. Another for talking, 
rather largely and in mixed 
company, about his intentions 
as to winning the V.C. one of 
these days. This, of courte, 
was the ambition of every Iron- 
side. The regiment already 
possessed one, besides two 
proxime accessits, but personal 
distinctions were not considered 
@ proper subject for talk. 

The Ironsides were, of course, 
not all cut to one exact patter. 
Some were more iron-sided thal 
others. And amongst a 
Craigie was an extreme 
His dislike of  notoriely 
amounted to a mania. If bi 
right hand did a good thing, 
his left was given to know # 
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little about it as possible. He 
was at endless pains to conceal 
anything that might redound 
to his credit, or, failing this, 
to father his good action on 
sme other person. And it 
may be noted that there are 
plenty of other persons not in 
the least shy of accepting this 
kind of parenthood. This made 
(raigie’s efforts in this direc- 
tion the easier. 

I have laid some stress on 
the characteristics of the Iron- 
sides in general and of their 
extreme exemplar in particular, 
because it explains the action 
of the latter in what now 
follows. 

Craigie left his quarters one 
morning and took the short cut 
(a very steep path) to the road 
which led to the place of 
parade. The road at this point 
bordered the deep end of a 
lake. It was, in fact, a road 
dangerous to children or irre- 
sponsible persons, for it was 
unfenced on its lake side. 
Craigie came running down the 
steep path, gained the road, 
and perceived a crowd of 
natives, who were in a state 
of some excitement. An old 
woman squatted on the road 
was wailing and tearing her 
hair. Evidently something un- 
toward had happened, and he 
inquired of one of the crowd 
What it was. The person he 

, was a tall fellow 
¢lad in a loin cloth only, very 
free-spoken, rather forward. 
He replied that the old woman’s 
grandson had that moment— 
just before Craigie had ap- 
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peared—fallen off the road into 
the lake and had not risen to 
the surface again. No one had 
attempted a rescue, and no 
one would do so—no, not even 
the speaker, clad lightly as he 
was and able to strip in a 
moment. He pointed out the 
exact spot where the child had 
fallen in. 

There had been a frost that 
morning, the ground in the 
shade was yet white with it. 
The lake here was at its deepest. 
It was a very weedy lake. 
But these were not the factors 
that placed Craigie in the 
quandary in which he now 
found himself. An icy cold 
plunge into deep and probably 
weedy water was the sort of 
thing that gave a relish to a 
man of his temperament. It 
was the doing of it to a gallery 
that stuck in his gorge. There 
might be talk. There would 
be talk about it, and possible 
notoriety. But there was not 
time to ask the hundred on- 
lookers to remove themselves. 
What had to be done had to 
be done very promptly. For 
@ moment inclination to pass 
along and avoid a spectacular 
plunge wrestled with the duty 
of taking that plunge and of 
making that spectacle. But 
only for a moment. 

Then he bent down, flipped 
off his spurs, threw his helmet 
on the ground, and took a steep 
header into the dark water. 
As he did so he felt a moment- 
ary pang in remembering that 
his boots were new and very 
good ones, and that a gold 
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watch was about to quench 
its tickings in his breast 
pocket. 

His dive took him some 
eight feet down, and five or 
six strokes brought him to the 
bottom, fifteen to twenty feet 
below the surface. Here in 
very dim twilight he could just 
discern, and presently touched, 
the leaf-strewn floor of the 
lake. No weeds were visible. 
But visibility was poor. He 
swam ten or twelve strokes 
along the bottom. Then his 
breath being nearly out, he 
kicked off sharply from the 
bottom and broke surface. He 
gained the bank, here some 
three feet high and steep, and 
climbed out with difficulty. 
No one moved to help him. 
Breeches are bad things to 
swim in, worse to climb out 
of water in. Slacks would have 
let the water out better. 

He repeated his performance 
five times, hitting the lake at 
a slightly different spot at 
each dive, and endeavouring 
to quarter a slightly different 
area at each submersion. His 
efforts were fruitless. He was 
too exhausted to climb out 
after his last attempt. In 
response to his curses, for he 
was very angry at the apathy 
of the crowd, the native whom 
he had first questioned came 
forward and gave him a hand 
out. As he stood dripping on 
the bank, he realised that he 
could do no more. At that 
moment two British soldiers 
hove in sight. Answering his 
hail, they marched stockily up 
to him, stared a moment, re- 
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cognised an officer, though a 
a dripping one, and saluted, 
They responded to his request 
by deliberately sitting down, 
unlacing their boots and u.- 
dressing. This took the best 
part of five minutes. But the 
British soldier in the presence 
of an inferior race, and all 
races are (and rightly) inferior 
to him in his estimation, a- 
sumes a stolid impassive dignity 
and an Olympian deliberation 
from which nothing will move 
him. Stripped to the buff, 
the two men moved, in step, 
to the water’s edge, lowered 
themselves in by number, 
formed line on the right of the 
leading man at one yard’s 
interval, and for two minutes 
skirmished on the _ surface. 
Thrice, taking the time from 
the right, they inserted their 
faces beneath the surface. Then 
by @ smart upward movement 
of the chin, resumed the first 
position of the soldier (swim- 
ming). They then came ashore, 
reported that they could see 
nothing, resumed their clothes 
and went about their business. 
Craigie went about his, which 
was to return to his quartets, 
hop into dry clothes and arrive 
only a little late on parade 
There were no servants about 
to see him when he arrived 
dripping at his quarters. And 
he spoke to no one either then 
or later about the affair. 

He was at that time on 4 
Staff job and detached from 
his regiment. Otherwise bis 
brother officers might have 
guided him from involving him 
self as he eventually did. 
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I. 


Craigie committed his first 
and very excusable blunder 
later in the day by writing to 
the commanding officer of the 
two soldiers and bringing their 
behaviour to his notice. These 
two honest fellows had been 
entirely ineffectual, but they 
deserved some credit, and 
Craigie in his letter gave them 
all he conscientiously could. 
He made no mention of him- 
self, and left it to be under- 
stood that these two men had 
gone into the lake and no one 
else. And he merely stated 
that they had gone in in an 
attempt to save life. He went 
into no particulars. He added 
his regret that he had omitted 
to take their names, but hoped 
that a little inquiry would lead 
to their identification. 

Up to this point I can find 
nothing foolish or blameworthy 
in Craigie’s actions. As a good 
swimmer he had run no risks, 
barring chancing the weeds. 
Most fellows would have done 
a he did and said nothing 
about the matter. 

Next day he received a letter, 
alonymous, written in fair Eng- 
lish, and on the sort of flimsy 
paper and enclosed in the sort 
of cheap envelope which natives 
We. Its contents puzzled him. 
At first it read like an attempt 
at blackmail, but on second 
thoughts he was inclined to 

it an attempt at a sort 

: In effect, the 
Wniter offered silence concern- 
ing the occurrences at the lake 


of the day previous in return 
for the small sum of twenty 
rupees. Directions were given 
as to the method of conveying 
this sum to the writer. 

Craigie smiled as he tore this 
letter twice across and dropped 
it into his paper basket. His 
desire for secrecy concerning 
his wetting hardly amounted to 
paying for it. His whitemailer 
evidently knew somehow of his 
hatred of notoriety, and thought 
he might turn an honest penny 
by his knowledge. So Craigie 
smiled and tore up the letter. 

So far, so good. 

But two days later his anony- 
mous correspondent again ad- 
dressed him, renewing his offer, 
but this time adding a hint 
that if not paid he would send 
an account to the papers and 
generally bruit the matter 
abroad. If the recipient smiled 
at all on receipt of this, it was 
a windy smile. He did not 
tear this letter up, but smiled 
less and the wind blew harder. 
Of course, the thing was pre- 
posterous, impudent, absurd. 
He kept telling himself so, but 
this did nothing to lay the 
bogey of the headline in the 
newspaper which now rose be- 
fore him—‘ Gallant Attempt 
by an Officer,” or some such 
ghastly caption, and then fruity 
details, and his name and regi- 
ment and all the rest of it. 
And then—so the bogey whis- 
pered—grinning men coming 
up to him and saying, “ Well, 
old bird, I suppose you'll be 
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shoving in for an immediate 
reward’”’; and worse—women 
button-holing him and saying, 
“Oh, Captain Craigie, we’ve 
read about your bravery. Now 
do tell us all about it.” He 
was, in fact, very considerably 
worried by it. He began to 
take council of his fears. Had 
he been a wiser man he might 
now have anticipated the writer 
of this letter, and started a 
little publicity himself, telling 
his friends how excellently well 
his leg had been pulled by some 
natives who had persuaded him 
to make a fool of himself and 
so on. He could have dimmed 
the limelight quite well and 
directed most of it, if not all, 


[April 
on to the two soldiers, yp 
Should, of course, have de. 
Stroyed the second anonymous 
letter and taken no action on it. 

He did neither. He com. 
mitted his first real blunder, 
and with a guilty laugh, and 
calling himself an ass, he en. 
closed a 20-rupee note in an 
envelope, addressed it, a 
directed, to Sham Singh, of 
Post Office at the local bazaar, 
and laid the bogey. 

He was an ass. But at this 
stage of the matter, and with- 
out the knowledge that comes 
after the event, I conceive that 
it is just possible that some 
of us might have done the 
same. 


Ii. 


I approach the third stage 
of this tangled scheme. It 
opens on the fourth day after 
Craigie’s ducking. 

He was summoned, or sum- 
monsed, to attend the District 
Magistrate’s court to give evi- 
dence concerning the death of 
one Nabi Buksh drowned four 
days previously in the lake. 
From this time onward I must 
apologise for any blunders I 
may make in legal technicalities. 
These are always Greek to me, 
especially in the Hast, and 
especially in cases in which 
Britishers and Indians are 
mixed up. I cannot, for in- 
stance, say whether Craigie 
was summoned or summonsed, 
or merely asked. But he had 
to go. And he went, thinking 
that he would now have to 


state all about poor little Nabi 
Buksh’s death, and resolved to 
tone down his own action % 
far as might be, and to father 
whatever credit there was on 
to the two soldiers. On arrival 
at the court he was given 4 
seat, and asked to listen to 
the statements of three India 
witnesses, two men and an old 
woman. The face of one d 
the men was familiar to him, 
but he could not place him # 
the moment. 

I will give these statements 
or evidence or whatever it wa 
in brief. They all three talliel 
exactly, and so I will give thet 
as one and as shortly a8 por 
sible. 

These three witnesses had 
been on the lake road, and with 
them had been a fourth—+, 
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the deceased Nabi Buksh, who 
was the husband of the old 
woman witness. Nabi Buksh 
was very old, very deaf and 
rather blind. A Sahib had 
gome hurrying along the road. 
All but the old man made way 
for him. The old man not 
hearing him coming up behind 
did not make way. The Sahib 
had given him a violent push 
and had, in fact, pushed him 
into the lake. The Sahib had 
then repeatedly ordered the 
two male witnesses to go in 
and save him. They were un- 
able to swim, and could not 
do so. He then went in him- 
self, and later got two soldiers 
to go in. But Nabi Buksh 
failed to come to hand. This 
was the statement made by 
each of these three witnesses, 
and each of them stated that 
the officer seated on the chair 
in the court was the Sahib who 
had pushed Nabi Buksh into 
the lake. 

Craigie was first amazed and 
later indignant at this impudent 
fabrication. But softly! He 
would doubtless now be asked 
what he had to say about it, 
and he would reply that this 
was the first he had heard of 
Nabi Buksh’s death, and that 
he knew absolutely nothing 
about it. There would be no 
need to refer to the little boy 
who had fallen in or his own 
part in trying to get him out. 
He would, in fact, escape the 
limelight after all. 

Presently he was asked his 
version, and replied as above, 

@ few caustic remarks 
on the three Indian witnesses. 
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He thus spoke the truth, but 
not the whole truth. 

The atmosphere did not seem 
to react very much to his 
statement. The evidence of 
the Indians made the better 
telling, and there was nothing 
very improbable in the idea 
that a Britisher had jostled a 
native out of his way. 

The case was adjourned to 
procure the attendance of the 
two soldiers. They appeared 
next day. They stated exactly 
what they saw and knew and 
had done at the lake-side. They 
referred neither to old man nor 
to child, but merely to ‘a 
native’ whom the officer had 
asked them to go in after, and 
they produced the note that 
Craigie had written to their 
commanding officer. 

The case was now growing, 
and it had yet further growth 
to make. Craigie had stated 
that he knew nothing of the 
old man’s death. By inference, 
then, he could not have been 
present. But here were first 
his own note, and secondly the 
soldiers’ evidence clearly prov- 
ing that he had not only been 
present, but had been in the. 
water. So far all was in 
corroboration of the evidence 
of the three Indians, and in 
vitiation of the officer’s state- 
ment. 

He was now again asked what 
he had to say : he decided that 
the time was come to walk 
into the limelight. So he pulled 
a wry face and told the whole 
of his story. In his ignorance 
of the meshes and procedure 
of the law, he imagined that 
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with the utterance of his ver- 
sion of what had happened 
the matter would end so far 
as he was concerned, and that 
trouble would begin for the 
false witnesses. But before he 
had finished speaking, he real- 
ised that his narrative sounded 
singularly thin even to himself, 
and that it seemed to cut no 
ice in other directions. The 
magistrate, instead of throwing 


things at the three Indian wit. 
nesses and condemning them 
to instant punishment, and 
apologising to Craigie, main. 
tained a perfect judicial calm 
and asked whether he had 
anything further to state, 
Craigie replied, “ Absolutely 
nothing.” 

Those two whitemailing let 
ters had totally slipped his 
memory. 


IV. 


Of course, he ought to have 
remembered them. But realise 
that his faculties were all this 
time playing round the dual 
réle of the party who had been 
drowned, and in puzzling over 
how what had been a little 
drowned boy a few days ago 
had suddenly become an aged 
man who had been done to 
death by himself. This had 
been the main theme of his 
thoughts, and it had obscured 
ancillary matters. Had he re- 
membered the letters he would 
assuredly have mentioned them, 
in all innocence of the fact that 
they and his action with refer- 
ence to one of them would but 
have added one more nail in 
his coffin. 

The case was again adjourned 
to be resumed two days later. 
The police had been nosing 
round and had now found 
something rather important, 
and this they produced. It 
was an envelope addressed to 
Sham Singh, c/o Post Office of 
the local bazaar. It had not 
been claimed by the addressee. 


Craigie was now asked 
whether he recognised the hand- 
writing. He replied that it was 
his own, but felt that the coils 
of the law were now about his 
legs. The envelope was then 
opened and its contents dis- 
played—a 20-rupee note. 

He was asked to explain. 
He did so. He spoke the 
simple sober truth, and it took 
on all the appearance of a 
simple laughable lie. For who 
would pay blackmail to hush 
up a deed of merit? No one 
present laughed outwardly, but 
many smiled inwardly. 

The case against Craigie had 
now attained its maximum 
growth, except that the law 
demanded a sight of the two 
letters. Craigie said he had 
torn both up and dropped them 
into the waste-paper basket 
After an intensive raking of 
cantonment rubbish receptacles 
lasting several days, one of the 
letters was discovered—in fout 
pieces, and these were MP 
pounded by the officials of the 
Criminal Investigation Depart 
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ment, who had now appeared 
on the scene and had taken 
over from the local police. The 
letter did no more, of course, 
than confirm the evidence given 
by the three natives, and, I 
may add, confirm the growing 
opinion of the public, now 
much interested in the case, 
that the unfortunate officer had 
indeed accidentally caused the 
death of an old man. 

The law had its due delays ; 
agreat deal more was said and 
done, and many weeks passed. 
But I shall skip all that and 
come to the solution. This is 
as follows. 

In the bazaar near the lake 
dwelt an old couple, Nabi 
Buksh and his wife Amira. 
They led a notoriously cat-and- 
dog life, and were for ever on 
the quarrel. At last on the 
day of the drowning there had 
been a final rumpus, after which 
the old man said he had had 
enough and would go down and 
drown himself. He said this 
# loud and so often that no 
one thought that he would do 
it, He at once, however, 
started off towards the lake, 
and @ hundred eager neigh- 
bows went with him in the 
bare hope that they might 
witness a tamasha. Amira also 
Went, and also two strangers 
temporarily resident in the 
bagaar. I shall refer to them 

The old man was as 
good as his word. He walked 
sitaight into the lake, and the 
Spectators had the pleasure of 
Watching him drown. The wife 
%t up such a to-do that there 
Were hopes that she might go 
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in too. This she failed to do. 
Still it had been a most enjoy- 
able morning. 

Nabi Buksh had just dis- 
appeared for the last time when 
Craigie happened along. From 
this point onwards, and until 
he and the two soldiers de- 
parted after their ineffectual 
attempts in the lake, I have 
already given the narrative. 
I resume it from this point. 

The fun being all over, the 
crowd began to disperse. As 
they reached the bazaar, one 
of the two strangers called to 
them to wait a moment and 
hear what he had to say. He 
then warned them that they 
had all been present at an affair 
into which the police would 
shortly be poking their noses ; 
that everyone present would 
be implicated. They knew what 
that meant with the police— 
torture, blackmail and all sorts 
of trouble. He therefore coun- 
selled one and all to keep their 
mouths very tight shut, and 
to deny all knowledge of any 
and every thing. He and his 
friend would do all the talking 
necessary. On these conditions 
he and his friend guaranteed 
that their morning’s pleasure 
would cost them nothing. 

The crowd, very much 
alarmed at the mention of the 
police, and thoroughly in the 
habit of lying, perjury and all 
crooked methods, and infinitely 
preferring these courses to 
straight ones, heartily agreed 
to such a sensible and kindly 
proposal. The C.I.D. people 
elicited all this without much 
trouble later on. 
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Now for the two strangers 
and the whys and wherefors 
of their actions. They were 
Congress volunteers deputed by 
their headquarters to exploit 
any trouble they could find or 
fabricate in this particular 
locality. They had been about 
a fortnight here, and since they 
were still having a look round 
and had not yet started activi- 
ties, their presence was then 
unknown to the authorities. 
Their presence at the lake-side 
with the crowd was fortuitous. 
They had only come to see the 
fun. Then Craigie had come 
upon them. 

They had seen him when he 
was about two hundred yards 
distant, but two minutes was 
ample time for practised liars 
to prepare a plausible answer 
should the Sahib start asking 
awkward questions. This, of 
course, was just what he did; 
and he was told the yarn 
about the little boy having 
fallen in and shown the spot 
where he had done so, some 
thirty yards from where the 
old man had gone in. This 
was merely a safeguarding an- 
swer, and at that moment there 
was no ulterior motive behind 
it. Had Craigie passed on his 
way nothing further would have 
happened. But so soon as he 
began diving into the lake, 
those nimble and mischievous 
minds immediately began func- 
tioning. For here was an 
Indian drowned, and here on 
the very spot was a representa- 
tive of the Satanic Govern- 
ment. It was easy to put two 
and two together, and to attri- 
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bute the death of an Indian 
to a push by a white map, 
AS many witnesses as might 
be needed could be procured 
from the spectators for a trifij 
sum. The story pieced itgelf 
together beautifully while 
Craigie was diving. Then the 
two soldiers had come blunder 
ing on to the scene. At first 
they appeared likely to cause 
a complication or a hitch in 
the proceedings. But in the 
event they, too, fitted miraeu- 
lously into the scheme, for their 
evidence later on entirely cor- 
roborated that of the three 
Indians. Here was then a nice 
stick to belabour the Govem- 
ment with. 

Now to better it still further. 
We come to the two anonymous 
letters. These were, 80 to 
speak, a chance shot fired at 
maximum range at the victim. 
The odds were all against a 
hit. But a miss would do no 
harm, while a hit would bes 
proper scoop. If the Sahib by 
some remote chance paid black- 
mail, it would be the last nail 
in his coffin. The idea was 
not quite so wild to them asit 
might seem to some of Us. 
Anyone of the crowd ther 
present, however  innocell, 
would be willing to pay a small 
sum to keep clear of @ fabrt 
cated criminal case ; probably 
some of them had done ™ 
Then why should not the Sahib 
do the same? It was worth 
trying ; and so the two letter 
were sent, with directions that 
the reply was to be addressed 
to a non-existent person 
care of the Post Office to aval 
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being called for. We have seen 
how Craigie tapped in his last 
nail by reacting to the second 
letter, and, of course, it was a 
simple matter for the con- 
gpirators, having planted the 
letter, to put the police on to 
its whereabouts. Very little 
inducement served to get the 
old woman to speak as she 
had, and probably to believe 
that what she said had hap- 
pened had happened. 

It only remains to add that 
the two knaves who had con- 
cocted this pretty little plot 
received their deserts all right. 
Craigie received his also, on 
the part of his friends, who 
twitted him unmercifully for 
having had his leg so well 
pulled by the two Congress 
volunteers. 


Homer ceased, and at about 
24M.I got to bed. Flo, waken- 
ing from deep slumber, fixed a 
clear unwinking bird-like eye 
on me and said, “‘ That child’s 
lost her heart to Crags.” She 

her eye and snored. 
lucky Crags. 

We remained at Brag’s Hole 
during the following day and 
night, and then the yacht yard 
where Atlantis had had her 
origin removed her, and Flo 
and I were free to go our ways. 

Homer has written thrice. 
He writes in Homeresque style, 
Which is to say that he writes 
vety colloquially—just as he 
Speaks, His spelling is some- 
thing amiss, but his enormous 
tight hand accomplishes a fine, 

i clear and ladylike 
&npt which would have been 
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the joy and envy of an early 
Victorian Miss. 

His first letter includes the 
following :— 

“Things are more hopeful. 
My little wench has been sobbing 
on uncle’s breast and telling 
him that she loves Robert (she 
calls Crags that now) almost as 
much as uncle. She swears 
that she will never leave uncle.” 

In his next he says :— 

“She and I can now discuss 
the affair dispassionately. She 
still swears she will never leave 
me; but she no longer says 
she loves me best. Oh, how I 
wish I were a womman and knew 
what to do. I tried taking a 
stronger line with her, but she 
only stroked my face. I told 
her that if she wouldn’t leave 
me I’d turn her out of doors 
and warn the whole ancestry 
—she has a great-great-grand- 
father and all the intermediates 
—to close theirs against her. 
I’ve told Robert that he must 
be more coershive. I’ve warned 
the wench that if she keeps on 
like this she’ll drive him to the 
limelight of a coroner’s inquest 
and a felo de se. And she only 
laughed and said, ‘ Not him.’ ” 

Homer’s last says :— 

“TI might have left it to 
Robert. A man like that who 
won’t take a no from alligaitors 
or elephants knows how to get 
his way. God bless ’em. And 
he'll get his way, too, about an 
early wedding. 

“P.S.—I say, if my old 
grandfather hangs on another 
year or two, he might become 
a great-great-great-grandfather, 
what ? ” 





GONVILLE AND CAIUS. 


BY A. L. MAYCOCK. 


CURSED be thou, O Ashlar, 
for thou hast hidden from our 
eyes the fair handiwork of our 
fathers! To the outward ap- 
pearance thou art prim, solid 
and foursquare to the heavens, 
having the similitude of granite. 
Yet this is but a base deceit. 
For thou art no more than a 
shell or veneer, lacking all come- 
liness and yet concealing the 
mellowed fabric of ancient 
walls. Therefore, O Ashlar, 


thou art damned, since thou 
offendest not only against 
beauty, but against truth and, 
hence, against goodness as well. 

This malediction may be fit- 
tingly intoned by anyone who 


stands in Gonville Court and 
looks about him. This is the 
original court of Gonville Hall, 
and one of the oldest courts in 
Cambridge. The chapel on the 
south side was certainly finished 
before the year 1400, and the 
adjacent ranges, forming the 
eastern and western sides, were 
added during the fifteenth 
century. From the invaluable 
Loggan we get an excellent 
idea of the general appearance. 
It is somewhat similar to the 
old court of Corpus, though 
slightly more pretentious; it 
is a wholly delightful group 
of medieval buildings. The 
modern visitor will find it 
hard to realise that the ancient 
brick walls of the chapel, of 
the old library and hall, and 


of the old Master’s Lodge, ay 
still standing. They were buriaj 
beneath the present facing of 
ashlar in the eighteenth ca. 
tury. There was no question 
of restoration or repair, fr 
none was needed. The of 
buildings had too much ‘ba. 
barous Gothick’ about them, 
Their outward appearance wa 
offensive, and, since it was too 
expensive to pull them dom 
altogether and rebuild, the clea 
alternative was to cover them 
up as far as possible. Accord- 
ingly the tracery of the chapel 
windows was knocked away, 
and what remained of the old 
stained glass was removed. The 
buttresses were refashioned and 
crowned with stone vases, from 
which stone flames sprouted. 
The whole was then layered 
over with ashlar, and the beat- 
tiful tower which Dr Caius had 
built on the south side wa 
demolished. 

There is something grimly 
amusing about the destruction 
and defacement of ancient 
monuments and buildings that 
took place in the eighteenth 
century. It was a leisurely 
but very systematic continu» 
tion of the work that had bee 
begun in a hot-headed aud 
piecemeal fashion in the sik: 
teenth, and sustained m 4 
white heat of fanatical fury 
during the middle years of the 
seventeenth. The major val 
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dalisms of Edward VI.’s reign 
had been directed chiefly 
against the confiscated mon- 
atic properties, and had taken 
the form of a mere vulgar 
ramble for loot. There was, 
itis true, a certain amount of 
defacement of the non-monastic 
cathedrals, of the parish 
churches and of public build- 
ings generally. But the dam- 
age done was trifling in com- 
parison with what was to be 
secomplished a hundred years 
later, when the tremendous 
storm of the Puritan movement 
burst upon the country. Then, 
amid the blare of trumpets and 
the clash of arms and the rend- 
ing of the carved work of the 
Temple, the soldier-saints swept 
through the land, striking down 
idols and purging the churches 
of graven images. Yet even 
this great wave of fury came 
nowhere near to destroying the 
artistic legacy of the Middle 
Ages. At the time of the 
Restoration the old glass still 
shone softly in a thousand 
windows, and all over the 
country the glorious enrich- 
ments in stone and woodwork 
were to be counted by the 
hundred. Slowly the religious 
fites of the century burnt them- 

out, and there fell a 
great silence. Presently, as 
Mr Tawney puts it, a voice 
was heard to observe that 
Mligions liberty was a con- 
siderable advantage, regarded 


“merely in the commercial 
view.” A new age had dawned, 
al age of moderation and ‘ good 
Rese,’ A new worldliness was 

the air; and to the men of 
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this new generation the great 
debates of the previous two 
hundred years seemed like silly 
puerilities, and the terrific con- 
flicts like the meaningless vio- 
lence of angry mobs. It was 
now that there occurred the 
decisive break with the past. 
In the new enlightenment the 
Middle Ages appeared as a 
period of barbarism, rough- 
edged with cruelty and the 
most degraded superstition ; 
although, on the other hand, 
the fierce ardour of Calvinists 
and Puritans seemed quite as 
stupid and repellent as that of 
the earlier hermits and anchor- 
ites. When Chesterfield tells 
his son that loud laughter 
should be avoided, since the 
noise is disagreeable and the 
distortion of countenance ridi- 
culous; when Gibbon, con- 
fronted by Notre Dame in 
Paris, “darts a contemptuous 
glance at the stately monu- 
ments of superstition’; when 
Goldsmith in ‘She Stoops to 
Conquer’ pokes fun at the 
teetotal crankiness of the 
Methodists, one sees in a flash 
the bland supercilious smile of 
eighteenth-century portraiture. 

At such a time the rich 
symbolism and imagery of 
gothic art, its whole philosophy 
of aspiration, its essentially 
hieratic character, naturally fell 
into disrepute. Indeed, it was 
during this period that the 
descriptive adjective gothic was 
coined to express the contempt 
and dislike that was generally 
felt for medisval architecture. 
As for the remedy, that was 
simple. At Oxford, for example, 
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plans were drawn up for pull- 
ing down all the ancient build- 
ings at All Souls and Magdalen 
and rebuilding in a classical 
style. Fortunately, when it 
came to practical considera- 
tions, there was not enough 
money to carry out either 
project. But in other parts of 
the country the work of de- 
struction was undertaken quiet- 
ly and thoroughly. Acres of 
stained glass disappeared from 
the parish churches. It would 
seem that these eighteenth- 
century squires and patrons 
did at least as much damage 
as the Puritans before them. 
Yet they were moved by no 
new species of religious fervour. 
They felt quite simply an in- 
tense dislike for all this “ bar- 
barous gothick,” and they pro- 
ceeded to remove as much of 
it as possible. The same spirit 
in Cambridge has given us the 
various atrocities perpetrated 
by Essex, and Loggan’s pictures 
(made in the 1680’s) give an 
excellent idea of what we have 
lost. 

It must be emphasised that 
eighteenth - century vandalism 
had nothing sectarian about it. 
The habit of mind which in- 
spired it was, if not general 
throughout Europe, at any rate 
not confined to England. Be- 
tween 1739 and 1768 the canons 
of Rheims replaced all the lower 
coloured windows in the cathe- 
dral with white glass. Similar 
operations were carried out at 
Notre Dame in Paris, and on 
a smaller scale at Chartres. 
Dr Coulton has estimated that 
our English churches, in spite 
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of all the ravages, contain 
about twice as much medinyal 
stained glass as there is in al] 
the churches in Italy. Thug 
the revulsion from the forms of 
medixval art which took Place 
at this time was not bounded 
by the frontiers of any one 
country, nor confined to the 
adherents of any one denomina- 
tion. It was rather a general 
movement of the European 
spirit, displaying itself in the 
whole life and thought of the 
period. Yet it was a thing 
transient and unsustained, the 
mood of a few brief yeam, 
destined to pass swiftly away. 
In its vast superficial com- 
placency, its artificiality and 
its insensibility to the beauty 
of simple and universal things, 
it was a horrible inhuman 
mood while it lasted. 

So much by way of exordium. 
Gonville Hall was founded in 
1349, and the founder, Edmund 
Gonville, was an ordinary parish 
priest in East Anglia. We do 
not know a great deal about 
him. He was probably a Cam- 
bridge graduate. He is known 
as the founder of a college of 
secular priests at Rushworth, 
near Thetford, and as a close 
friend of the great William 
Bateman, Bishop of Norwich. 
He came of a comparatively 
wealthy family ; but although 
he was possessed throughout 
his life of ample private means, 
he was content to provide for 
his own simple necessities 
to keep little beyond that for 
his own use. In the latter 
years of his life he conceived 
the plan of founding 4 college 
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at Cambridge. He spoke to 
Bateman, who was enthusi- 
atic. A site was purchased 
pehind St Botolph’s Church, 
coinciding almost exactly with 
the present Master’s garden of 
Corpus. Statutes were drafted, 
the legal formalities were car- 
ried through, and in the deed 
of foundation, dated June 4th, 
1349, John Cotton was ap- 
pointed first Master of Gonville 
Hall. The document is dated 
from Gonville’s rectory at Ter- 
rington, and it is the last that 
we have under his hand. For 
afew months later he died very 
suddenly. He may have been 
struck down by the Black 
Death, which was raging in 
Norfolk at this time: we do 
not know definitely. It is 
pleasant to know that his long 
life of quiet labour for the 
greater glory of God and for 
the advancement of learning 
was not cut off before he had 
set the seal of achievement on 

his Cambridge foundation. 
Bateman, as his executor, 
assumed the direction of his 
affairs. He modified the 
statutes and, by an exchange 
of property with Corpus, moved 
the new Hall to the present 
situation of Gonville Court. 
The new habitation of the little 
community consisted of two 
stone houses breasting Trinity 
lane (or Findsilver Lane, as 
it was then called). In course 
of time the chapel, hall, library, 
8 Lodge and a range of 
students’ chambers were added 
© complete the quadrangle. 
‘te foundation was soon en- 
by many benefactions, 
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large and small. A merchant 
of Norwich gave a bell for the 
chapel. John of Ufford, son 
of the Earl of Suffolk, and 
William Lyndwood, greatest of 
English canonists and some- 
time Bishop of St David’s, pre- 
sented stained glass windows 
for the library. The Lady 
Elizabeth Clere provided for 
the building of the fourth side 
of the court. A member of the 
Lestrange family bequeathed 
“seven score ewes and three 
score lambs” to be delivered 
to the Master and Fellows each 
midsummer—a rather embar- 
rassing gift, which the society, 
possessing no convenient pas- 
tures, could only dispose of by 
sale. And so the list might be 
prolonged. There are gifts of 
books to the library, endow- 
ments of fellowships and ex- 
hibitions, bequests of vestments 
for use in the chapel and so 
forth. The mere number of 
the benefactors is striking. The 
big spectacular bequests are 
few and far between. But 
year by year the society con- 
tinues to receive many smaller 
legacies. Scarcely any old 
member makes his will without 
thinking with pleasant and 
grateful memories of his Cam- 
bridge days and making some 
little provision accordingly. 
Thus we find Geoffrey Champ- 
ney, a former fellow who died 
in 1472, leaving sums of money 
to his Parish Church at Cromer 
and to the prior and each monk 
of the Norwich Charterhouse ; 
and then he adds a bequest of 
40s. for the adornment of the 
chapel of Gonville Hall, and 
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he leaves his copy of Ripping- 
ton’s ‘ Homilies ’ to the library, 
where you can still see it to-day. 
Such instances could be multi- 
plied. 

Findsilver Lane at this time 
was @ narrow thoroughfare, 
notorious for its mud and 
stenches. It may have been 
cobbled, and probably had the 
central ‘kennel’ or drain that 
you still find in some ancient 
streets. No doubt conditions 
varied from time to time. It 
is, at any rate, patently absurd 
to suppose that the streets of 
medixval towns were always 
filthy and foul-smelling. Still 
the fact remains that sani- 
tary engineering is quite a 
modern science, and that our 
ancestors, to within living 


memory, had to put up with 
disagreeable smells of a rich- 
ness and variety not easily to 


be found in a modern town 
west of Suez. There is quite 
a little literature of invective 
about the sulphurous mud of 
Paris; Erasmus, Montaigne 
and John Evelyn in their time 
all testified to its viscous thick- 
ness and its intolerable stench. 
Boswell had to apologise to 
Johnson for the evening stinks 
of Edinburgh. In 1844 a Royal 
Commission found only two 


towns in England where refuse 


was removed at the public 
expense from the courts and 
alleys of the slums, and stated 
that three hundred sewers 
emptied themselves into the 
Thames above the lowest intake 
of the water companies. 

There was, then, nothing 
particularly medixval about the 
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dirty condition of Findsil 
Lane at this time. The Place, 
I say, was notoriow, } 
Richard IT.’s time a Royal h. 
junction directed to the Mastes 
of Gonville Hall and Micha 
House (which faced one anothe 
on opposite sides) described the 
state of affairs as a ‘hom 
abominabilis,’ and sternly » 
dered that remedial measur 
should be taken at once. Th 
scandal was the more seriou 
since this was one of the pr 
cipal thoroughfares of the tom 
and lay in the centre of th 
university quarter. Indeed for 
anyone coming from the dite- 
tion of All Saints, Findsilve 
Lane was the only way df 
approaching the Schools. I 
was a highway of univenity 
traffic, leading as it did into 
Milne Street, which ran past 
Gerard’s Hostel, Trinity Hall, 
Clare and so right through t 
Queens’. And apart from Gon- 
ville Hall and Michael Howe, 
it contained at least one other 
university building of import 
ance. This was Physwick (0 
Fishwick) Hostel, which stood 
half-way down on the salle 
side as Michael House. It had 
been acquired in 1393 by Gor 
ville Hall, and was used a4 
sort of annexe or lodging-howe 
for students who could not be 
accommodated in the mall 
buildings. Subsequently, like 
Michael House, it was abs 
into Trinity, and was lost 
Gonville. But since that tm 
the Crown has paid a 
rental of £3 to — and 
Caius College, and 4 
offer to compound for futue 
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ts by 2 lump sum was 
ly refused. 
Fe fontel at Oambridge 
represented a definite stage in 
the development of the univer- 
sity a8 we know it to-day—a 
stage which we may call the 
jate. At Oxford the 
corresponding institution was 
the academical Hall. In the 
year 1440 there were in Oxford 
nine colleges and eighty-four 
halls, whilst Cambridge had six 
colleges and about thirty hos- 
tes. The Oxford halls (with a 
single exception) and the Cam- 
bridge hostels have all dis- 
appeared now, but the number 
of colleges in each university 
has been more than doubled. 
Now the characteristic of the 
hostel, as distinguished from 
what we now call the college, 
was that it had no governing 
body and no permanent endow- 
ments. It was not incorporated 
and was, in effect, simply a 
lodging-house owned and con- 
ducted by a Principal recog- 
mused by the University. The 
modern collegiate system is 
quite different, and is, in fact, 
‘comparatively recent develop- 
ment. The colleges of to-day 
manage their own property, 
their own officers and 
make their own arrangements 
for lectures and tuition. The 
University Proctors have no 
jurisdiction within their walls. 
are, in effect, autonomous 
communities within the uni- 
versity 


Now we must go a stage 


Sr 
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further. You may have noticed 
that the first collegiate founda- 
tions at Cambridge were not 
called colleges. There was 
Peterhouse, Michaelhouse, Clare 
Hall, Pembroke Hall and so on. 
And this illustrates an im- 
portant point. The word col- 
lege meant (and means) a 
society or community of per- 
sons living together for certain 
common purposes: it has no 
relation to the buildings in 
which the society dwells. When 
reference is intended to the 
buildings, the word used is 
House (‘domus’) or Hall 
(‘aula’). Thus Bateman, in 
the preamble to his statutes 
for Trinity Hall, states that : 

“We, William, by divine 
permission Bishop of Norwich, 
do make, ordain, appoint and 
establish in the University of 
Cambridge, where we, though 
unworthy, received our degree 
of Doctor, a perpetual college 
(‘collegium’) of scholars in 
Civil and Canon Law. And 
our pleasure is that the afore- 
said college of scholars shall 
be called the college of scholars 
of the Holy Trinity of Norwich, 
and that the house (‘ domus ’) 
which the aforesaid college shall 
inhabit, be named the Hall 
(‘aula ’) of the Holy Trinity of 
Norwich.” } 

It is worth while to get 
these points clear in one’s 
mind. Not only are the verbal 
distinctions of interest in them- 
selves, but once they are 
grasped, it becomes easier to 





* Quoted by Willis and 


Clark, ‘Architectural History of the University of 
Cambridge,’ Vol. I. p. xvii. 
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realise and to remember that 
the old foundations were not 
colleges in the modern sense 
of the term. Indeed, they 
were not educational institu- 
tions at all, for all official teach- 
ing and direction of study was 
carried out by the university. 
The early colleges provided. no 
tutorial supervision and no lec- 
tures. The first mention of the 
word ‘tutor’ and the first 
recognition of the tutorial func- 
tion occur in the Clare statutes 
of 1551. We need not find this 
fact surprising. The medizxval 
foundations were primarily 


places of residence which pro- 
vided facilities for study. They 
had no large undergraduate 
communities, for the majority 
of the younger students lived 
either in the hostels or in 
private lodgings. 


The little community at Gon- 
ville Hall, then, consisted of 
some twenty-five or thirty men, 
assembling daily for chapel at 
5 A.M., for dinner at 10 A.M. 
and for supper at 5 p.m. The 
lectures and disputations in 
the schools started early in the 
morning, and continued, with 
the break for dinner, until 
about mid-day ; then they were 
resumed in the afternoon, and 
went on till about half-past 
four, when all work ceased for 
the day. The students would 
spend a good deal of time in 
private study in the library. 
Hawking and hunting were 
favourite sports for those who 
could afford them. If you 
went out to Chesterton or, 
better still, to the Gogs, you 
could be sure of seeing some 
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good bull-baiting or bear-bait. 
ing. Football was played in 
the court, but the statute 
forbade inter-collegiate con. 
tests, which led too often to 
high feelings and broken heads, 
It was a turbulent age, when 
good humour was always bois- 
terous and ill-temper easily 
roused. We hear of an extra 
ordinary escapade in 1521, when 
the students at Gerard’s Hostel 
made an organised attack on 
Gonville Hall. The onslanght 
was planned and led in person 
by the Master of the Hostel, 
one William Tayte, who after- 
wards became a Canon of Wind- 
sor. The invaders swept int 
Gonville Court, fired the en- 
trance gate, played havoc i 
the kitchen and buttery, and 
nearly succeeded in stealing 
the college plate. The only 
sequel was a mild denunciation 
of the offenders by the Vice- 
Chancellor, who had apparently 
known all about the affair 
beforehand and had even had 
some part in organising it. 

As a commentary on this 
incident it may be noted that 
Gerard’s Hostel was a great 
stronghold of ‘ Northerner’ 
and that Gonville Hall wa 
traditionally ‘Southern.’ The 
hostility and rivalry between 
these two factions were I 
sponsible for constant tumult 
and disorder in the medieval 
universities. At Oxford in 127%, 
after a series of violent affrays, 
the university thought to com 
pose matters by declarimg 4 
formal union of the two 
‘nations.’ Henceforward there 
were to be no parties ; the 
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divisions no longer existed. It 
was a well-meaning move, but 
it had no permanent effect. 
In 1334 the Castle gaol was 
filled to overflowing with clerks 
arrested after a regular pitched 
battle ; and as late as 1506 we 
hear of serious riots with many 
casualties. So much, in passing, 
for the wilder side of university 
life. 

The resident society of Gon- 
ville Hall, I have said, con- 
sisted of about twenty-five to 
thirty men. Let us inquire 
more closely who they were 
and how the numbers were 
made up. For this purpose we 
must particularise in time ; and 
we will take as our datum the 
first dozen years of the reign of 
Henry VIII.—not because that 
was a particularly flourishing 
or distinguished period in the 
society’s history, but because 
it is covered by a fairly com- 
plete series of records. The 
basis of all our information is 
provided by the Bursars’ Books, 
of which the earliest goes back 
to 1422. But there are many 
gaps in the fifteenth century, 
and it is not until the early 
sixteen-hundreds that we begin 
to get the entries running regu- 
larly and consecutively. These 
books contain the half-yearly 
seounts of the foundation. 
They show the names of fellows, 
scholars, and some of the college 
servants. They record also the 
payments for board and lodging 
made by the ‘pensioners’ in 

Now the pensioner 
corresponded to the ordinary 
UMdergraduate student of to- 

. He was not a full member 
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of the society—that is to say, 
he did not benefit by its 
revenues and endowments. He 
simply came into residence to 
study for a university degree, 
and paid fees to the college for 
his rooms and for his food. 

The late Dr Venn, prince of 
college historians, has worked 
over all the archives in the 
possession of the foundation, 
and has followed up the lists 
of names in the Bursars’ Rolls 
and elsewhere by comparison 
with the university Grace 
Books, with episcopal registers, 
visitations of monastic houses 
and a great variety of other 
sources. The result of these 
labours is a mass of detailed 
information regarding the 
careers of men who passed 
through the college at this 
time. So far as I am aware, 
the history of no other college 
at either university has been 
worked out with quite the same 
thoroughness. For it is one 
thing to examine all the docu- 
ments that are actually on the 
spot; it is another to extend 
your survey to such a wide 
field that you can give some 
information (and sometimes a 
great deal of information) about 
the career of almost every per- 
son who entered the college 
over a period of many years, 
and more than four centuries 
ago at that. It would be diffi- 
cult to exaggerate either the 
interest or the value of Dr 
Venn’s monumental ‘ Biograph- 
ical History’ of the college. 
A detailed record of this kind 
shows in the simplest and 
clearest manner, not only the 
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type of man who normally 
came to the university, but the 
position that the university 
occupied in the contemporary 
life of the country. It enables 
us to see exactly what hap- 
pened to university men after 
they went down, what profes- 
sions they normally entered, 
how they comported themselves 
in the various careers that 
opened before them. It enables 
us, in brief, to estimate with 
precision the place and the 
function of the mediwval uni- 
versity in the religious, social 
and political life of the time. 
But before we go any further, 
I must draw your attention to 
one or two preliminary points. 
First of all, let us examine 
more carefully the actual con- 
stitution of the membership. 
From the Bursar’s accounts 


made up for the half-year end- 
ing Lady Day, 1513, it appears 
that the members were made 


up as follows: the Master, 
seven Fellows, three scholars, 
three or four servants (who 
were generally poor students) 
and fifteen pensioners. The 
majority of the Fellows were 
priests. Of the pensioners one 
was young Humphrey de la 
Pole, son of the Duke of 
Suffolk; two or three were 
Masters of Arts reading for the 
Doctorate in one of the higher 
faculties ; the remainder were 
all apparently monks. This 
strong monastic element is in- 
teresting. At Oxford the Bene- 
dictines had founded three 
colleges for the exclusive use 
of members of the order; and 
Chichele had founded St Ber- 
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nard’s College for the (iste. 
cians. But with the exception 
of Buckingham College, Cam. 
bridge never had any specific. 
ally monastic foundations, and 
the religious houses gradually 
worked up connections, if one 
may use the term, with on 
or other of the existing colleges, 
The monks at Gonville Hal 
came principally from the great 
Benedictine and  Oistercian 
abbeys of Norwich, Lewes and 
Bury St Edmunds, and from 
the house of the Augustinian 
Canons at Westacre in Suffolk, 
Another Augustinian house at 
Butley arranged for a room in 
Gonville Hall to be permanently 
set apart for the use of their 
men. It should be emphasised 
that the monks who came into 
residence in this way were all 
of them carefully picked. They 
were men who had shown such 
promise in their early training 
as to be judged capable of 
profiting by a university career 
and of ultimately proceeding 
to the Doctorate. 

Finally, we must note that 
the early founders did not con- 
template permanent residence 
in the university, either for 
fellows or for other members. 
Gonville had aimed at provid- 
ing by means of his college 
succession of trained and qual 
fied men for the secular priest 
hood ; and although a univer 
sity career could and did lead 
to the highest honours in Church 
and State, yet for the man of 
ordinary, but not outstanding, 
talents a town or country liv- 
ing was the most usual sequé 
to a period of residence # 4 
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Fellow. The point is that a 
Fellow would not, in the ordin- 
ary way, expect to reside for 
more than, say, five years, un- 
less he happened to be elected 
to a senior post in the univer- 
sity, Certainly it was not 
intended that he should live 
and grow old in the college. 
Indeed, the statutes of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, provided that 
a Fellow who unreasonably 
refused a benefice offered to 
him should forfeit his fellow- 
a ; 

We are now, I think, in a 
position to follow Dr Venn in 
his detailed analysis. During 
the twelve years that we are 
considering sixty-four men seem 
to have resided at Gonville 
Hall. Of sixteen of them noth- 
ingis known. Of the remaining 
forty-eight something definite 
can be found out, and I suggest 
at once that that is a very high 
proportion. 

Here, then, is the summary. 
Three members of the founda- 
tion became bishops—Shaxton 
of Salisbury, Skipp of Hereford 
and Repps of Norwich. Two 
others became famous phy- 
sicians—Sir William Butts, who 
was physician to Henry VIII. ; 
and Sir Thomas Wendy, who 
attended four successive sover- 
tigns. In passing, we may 
find it interesting to note 
that the medical traditions of 
the college stretch right back 
to the Middle Ages; William 

» the second master, 
Who assumed office in 1360, 
Was @ Doctor of Medicine. 
Thatis by the way. Resuming, 
Wwe add to our list of distin- 
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guished men Sir Nicholas Hare, 
who became Speaker of the 
House of Commons and Master 
of the Rolls ; and Lord Morley, 
who, constant in the old Faith, 
became a recusant in Eliza- 
beth’s time and was forced to 
leave the country. Then there 
were sixteen monks, six of 
whom became priors of their 
respective houses, and one sub- 
prior. Several others, on re- 
turning to their monasteries 
after graduation, were ap- 
pointed teachers in their own 
schools; one or two others, 
again, rose to fill important 
offices in the Church after 
the Dissolution. Amongst the 
secular clergy we find ten men 
who held the office of univer- 
sity preacher, a Canon of Lin- 
coln, two Canons of St Paul’s, 
the Chancellor of Beverley and 
a Fellow of Wolsey’s short- 
lived Cardinal College at Oxford. 
There were eight parish priests, 
the majority of whom passed 
their lives in East Anglia. 
Finally, we have two men, 
Nicholas Buckenham and 
Walter Stubbe, who came of 
wealthy country families, and 
both of whom, in later life, 
enriched the foundation by 
generous benefactions. 

The list is a remarkable one. 
When one considers the ideals 
and purposes of the early 
founders as outlined in statutes, 
memoranda and so forth, one 
is struck by the close corre- 
spondence between the ends 
aimed at and;the results actu- 
ally obtained. It would=be an 
easy matter to quote from 
original documents in illustra- 
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tion of those ideals and pur- 
poses. But afew words written 
nearly five hundred years later 
summarise the whole matter 
with such grace and clarity 
that they may well be taken 
as an interpretation of the 
medixval ideal— 

“A university training,” 
wrote Cardinal Newman, “is 
the great but ordinary means 
to a great but ordinary end ; 
it aims at raising the intel- 
lectual tone of society, at cul- 
tivating the public mind, at 
purifying the national taste, at 
supplying true principles to 
popular enthusiasm and fixed 
aims to popular aspiration, at 
giving enlargement and sobriety 
to the ideas of the age, at 
facilitating the exercise of polit- 
ical power and refining the 
intercourse of private life.” + 

Note that there is no specific 
emphasis upon research or even 
upon the advancement of learn- 
ing. The conservation of know- 
ledge and ideas, and the training 
of students who will practise 
and apply—these are regarded 
as the major concerns of the 
university ; and the ultimate 
purpose, in the words of Dr 
Caius, is that men should leave 
the university equipped to 
apply themselves to ‘some 
necessary office in the Common- 
wealth, either in Divinity, 
Physic or Law.” Our notes 
about Gonville Hall show how 
well and how fully that purpose 
was realised. 


About eight years after the 
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unpleasant hullabaloo with 
Gerard’s Hostel there entepeg 
Gonville Hall a young man 
called John Caius—or Kees, ag 
it was sometimes spelt. He 
was older than the ordi 

student, being then nearly nine. 
teen. Four years later he 
graduated with distinction and 
was elected to a fellowship, 
He seems at this time to haye 
intended to become a priest, 
He was earnest in the study 
of Greek and Hebrew, and had 
already translated one of & 
John Chrysostom’s treatises 
into Latin. But in the next 
few years he gave up the idea 
of ordination and turned his 
talents and interest in the 
direction of medicine. In 1539 
he went to Padua, where he 
met the great anatomist, Vesa- 
lius, and in due course took 
his M.D. Then for a couple of 
years he held a Professorship 
in the Italian University 
rare honour for an Englishman 
—and in 1543 moved on # 
continue his studies at Flor 
ence. After a year’s travel o 
the continent, in the course of 
which he met Gesner, the Swiss 
naturalist, and formed with 
him a deep and lasting friend 
ship, he returned to England 
and started to practise. He 
took a house near St Bartholo 
mew’s Church, and there he wa 
to live, on and off, for the 
remaining twenty-five years 
his life. Professionally he wa 
what we should now call @ 
ordinary G.P., though, a 
shall see in a moment, he 


EN 





1 J. H. Newman, ‘The Idea of a University.’ 
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many interests outside his 
dinical work, and became one 
of the leading medical men of 
his day. It is curious, though, 
that he should never have had 
ay connection with the great 
hospital scarcely a stone’s-throw 
from his door. 

In the meantime things had 
been going very badly at Cam- 
bridge. The numbers of stu- 
dents had fallen precipitately. 
In1544 only eighteen Bachelor’s 
Degrees were conferred in the 
whole university. In common 
with other colleges, Gonville 
Hall had been very hardly hit 
by the suppression of the re- 
ligious houses. Skipp, Master 
from 1536 to 1540 and after- 
wards Bishop of Hereford, a 
scholarly and capable man, 
had been succeeded by John 
Styrmin, an incompetent non- 
entity; and he in turn was 
followed by Thomas Bacon, 
whose negligence brought the 
foundation to the verge of 
min. Every department of 
the college’s business had been 
grossly mismanaged. Revenues 
were unpaid and debts were 
wcumulating. A noisy and 
aggressive element amongst the 
Fellows had taken up the new 
reforming doctrines, and there 
had been a good deal of desecra- 
tion of the chapel ; vestments, 
for example, were being used 
% counterpanes upon the beds. 
% far had the college fallen 
ftom the high estate of scarcely 
4 generation previous. To 
Caius, busy with his practice 
in London, the state of affairs 
Wa a matter for sorrow and 
auxiety. It must have been 
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about the middle of Queen 
Mary’s reign that he first turned 
his mind seriously to the great 
enterprise of his life—the re- 
founding and the restoration 
of his old college. Practically, 
of course, the task was that of 
planning a new foundation. 

He first broached the matter 
in a letter, written in June 
1557, to Bacon, the Master, 
pretending that the intending 
benefactor was a wealthy friend 
and that he himself was only 
acting as an intermediary. His 
proposal was received without 
enthusiasm. Thereupon, cast- 
ing aside his incognito, he 
decided to take matters into 
his own hands. The preliminary 
negotiations and formalities 
were rapidly concluded. He 
purchased from the Crown and 
presented to the college three 
valuable manors. He secured 
the reincorporation of the 
society under a new seal. He 
drafted a code of statutes. 
Early in the following year he 
came up to Cambridge to pre- 
side at the inaugural ceremony. 
Henceforward the foundation 
was to be known as Gonville 
and Caius College. 

The formal opening took place 
on the Feast of the Annuncia- 
tion, 1558. Mass was cele- 
brated in the chapel; and 
Caius, kneeling before the altar, 
offered to the celebrant the 
emblems that he had chosen 
to symbolise the office and 
duties of the Master in the new 
college—the Cushion of Rever- 
ence, the Rod (or Mace) of 
Prudent Governance, and the 
Book of Knowledge (containing 

2 
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the statutes). ‘* We offer these 
to God, to the Blessed Virgin 
and to our society.” Later in 
the day followed a great ban- 
quet in Hall, attended by the 
Vice-Chancellor, by many promi- 
nent members of the university 
and two representatives of each 
college. When the tables had 
been cleared after the feast, 
Caius arose and, after briefly 
outlining the nature and pur- 
poses of the new foundation, 
handed the emblems to the 
Master. “ And thus we create 
and appoint thee perpetual 
Master or ruler of this college 
for the furtherance of virtue, 
letters, and honest and gentle 
manners.”” There followed a 
graceful and pleasing finale, 
when the Vice-Chancellor, after 
speaking of the splendid benefi- 
cence of the founder, offered to 
him the degree of M.D. of the 
university: This was conferred 
on the following day. 

Caius remained in Cambridge 
for scarcely a week longer. 
Then he returned to London, 
apparently with no other inten- 
tion than that of continuing 
his professional work. In spite 
of the triumphant inauguration 
of the new college and the 
obvious pride and gratitude of 
the university, his visit to Cam- 
bridge had greatly depressed 
him. Much had changed since 
his days at Gonville Hall; nor 
were any of the changes, in his 
judgment, for the better. He 
cannot have felt quite happy 
about the new foundation, for 
he must have realised that the 
man whom he had retained in 
the Mastership was an incom- 
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petent nincompoop. The 
therefore, was far from seem, 
And then quite gy 
scarcely six months later, Boon 
died. The Fellows met to de 
his successor, and within a fey 
days Caius received a lette 
asking him to accept the My. 
tership. At first he was p. 
luctant. His professional wot 
in London, which he could ni 
give up suddenly, would necey. 
tate long absences from (am. 
bridge. Besides, he felt strong) 
that the Master should be; 
theologian. Finally, howere, 
he overcame these misgiving 
and wrote his acceptance. He 
was to hold the office for nearly 
fifteen years. 

And now, at the start of jie 
most notable, the most strem- 
ous and the most troubled part 
of his career, let us ask on 
selves what manner of mam 
was John Caius. He was forty: 
seven years old when he became 
Master, and was already one 
of the most distinguished met 
cal men of his time. He wi 
President of the Royal Colleg 
of Physicians, having just bea 
re-elected to that office for the 
third year in succession. Ht 
had been physician to Bdwarl 
VI. and to Mary. He has 
large private practice; abt 
this time, for example, 
casually mentions a sudde 
summons to attend the Countes 
of Oxford at her country howe 
in Essex. He had p 
an important monograph 
the Sweating Sickness, and bad 
done a good deal of sug 
work. We have three porual 
of him, the best of which 
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the one that hangs in the Hall. 
The features are distinguished, 
the expression dignified and 
rather severe. The long beard 
is almost white, but there is 
jut sufficient colour in it to 
suggest that he probably had 
rd hair. One is held by the 
fre and magnetism of those 
dark restless eyes; one sees 
in them a furious energy in 
ation and in thought; one 
is not surprised to learn that 
he died at the comparatively 
arly age of sixty-two, utterly 
worn out by constant exertion. 
In stature he was somewhat 
below the normal, but broad- 
shouldered and sturdily built. 
He spoke quickly in rather a 
low tone of voice. 

See him moving restlessly 
about the college, punctual in 
al his duties, noting every- 
thing with those keen eyes of 
lis, looking right and left, 
curtly acknowledging a salute, 
passing on and stopping to 
discuss some point of detail 
with the foreman in charge 
of his new buildings (of which 
more in @ moment) ; or again, 
i his own apartments, see 
him dealing with the many 
matters of administration that 
pas through his hands. He 
# lot an easy man to get on 
with or to understand. He 
as lived alone a good deal, 
and has developed one or two 
mild eccentricities of manner. 
He is self-contained and re- 
wtved; he does not invite 

Unsparing of him- 
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self, he expects much of others. 
He makes no pretence to the 
arts of conciliation and com- 
promise. Only those who have 
sufficient sympathy and under- 
standing to pierce below the 
rough rather forbidding ex- 
terior will find the hidden 
gold beneath—a great nobility 
of mind and entire selflessness 
of heart, a deep and genuine 
piety. When he works (which 
is almost always), he works at 
top speed. He writes proli- 
fically; but his pen is a 
poor laggard that cannot keep 
pace with the torrential flow 
of his thought. The range of 
his knowledge is remarkable. 
Few men of his time know as 
much as he does about Anglo- 
Saxon etymology. For incor- 
poration in his friend Gesner’s 
‘ History of Animals ’ he writes 
a valuable book on English 
Dogs which delighted James I. 
when he read it. He dashes 
off a violent attack on the new 
Anglicised pronunciation of 
Greek and Latin. He com- 
poses histories of the College 
of Physicians and of his own 
foundation of Cambridge. A 
namesake of his at Oxford, one 
Thomas Keys, probably the 
worst Registrar the university 
ever had and afterwards Master 
of ‘ Univ.,’? this man Thomas 
Keys writes a book on the 
antiquity of Oxford, tracing 
back the history of the univer- 
sity almost to within hailing 
distance of the Deluge! Forth- 
with the Doctor riposts with 





On 


} count of his bungling incompetence he was removed from the office of 


Master 


; and this made him so angry that he smacked the face of the Regent 
who came to acquaint him formally of the fact. 
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a hundred and fifty pages 
showing the superior antiquity 
of Cambridge. These works, 
and a good many others, were 
simply the by-products of his 
enormous industry. With the 
exception of the treatise on 
the Sweating Sickness, they 
were all written in Latin; 
without exception, they all bear 
traces of hasty composition. 
The whole period of his 
Mastership was clouded by a 
conflict whose bitterness ulti- 
mately wore him down and 
hastened his death. On his 
return to Cambridge he had 
been alarmed by the sweeping 
changes that had taken place 
since his own undergraduate 
days. The old dignity and 


repose of university life seemed 
to have vanished. He had no 
sympathy at all with the doc- 


trines and practices of the 
reformed religion, which had 
already taken a firm hold in 
Cambridge. The whole tenor 
of his mind was Catholic. He 
loved the rich symbolism of the 
old faith, and hated the coarse 
irreverence and hooliganism of 
the extremist reformers. He 
was dismayed and bewildered 
by the swift currents of re- 
ligious change that whirled and 
eddied around him. It is true 
that he never seceded from the 
Anglican communion; but it 
is not fanciful to believe that 
he continued throughout his 
life to look forward to a second 
Catholic restoration and to the 
return of his country to the 
unity of Catholic Christendom. 

Amongst the Fellows of his 


college he found, on taking up 
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his duties, a number of young 
men to whom such opinions ag 
these were hateful and eon. 
temptible. They had none of 
that tolerance and sympathy 
that comes with maturity and 
a knowledge of the world, 
They had none of that simple 
piety and honesty of purpose 
that makes the character of g 
Latimer or a Baxter so irre 
sistible. They were full-blooded 
young fanatics in the Puritan 
cause, and they set themselves 
quite deliberately to make the 
position of the Master intoler- 
able. A more tactful man 
than Caius might have handled 
them differently, might even 
have prevented the conflict 
from coming to a violent head. 
As it was, they continued to 
provoke and to bait him in 
every possible way. And when 
finally, unable any longer to 
bear with their insolence and 
importunity, he began a series 
of summary expulsions, they 
wrote a snivelling letter of 
complaint to the Chancellor, 
who referred the whole matter 
to Parker. The Archbishop, 
after investigation, rapped them 
severely over the knuckles and 
confirmed the expulsions ; but 
at the same time he suggested 
that Caius should use greater 
forbearance in future. 

But the long dreadful struggle 
was by no means over. ‘he 
founder had made for 
many enemies outside his own 
college. Throughout the mi 
versity there were men 
viewed his influence with the 
deepest suspicion. He 
amongst other things, done 
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e ing in his power to 

erve the vestments, orna- 
ments, the sacred vessels and 
so forth that belonged to the 
chapel from desecration, and 
had transferred them for safe 
keeping to his own rooms in 
the Master’s Lodge. On a 
certain morning in December 
1572, whilst he was absent on 
some business or other, his 
rooms were entered by the Vice- 
Chancellor, the Master of 
Trinity (Whitgift, afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury), and 
a number of other members 
of the university. The place 
was thoroughly ransacked. For 
three hours (from noon till 
three o’clock) the work of 
pillage was continued. A bon- 
fire was started outside, and 
these eminent men rushed in 
and out, bringing the various 
articles of ‘popish trumpery ’ 
to feed the flames. There were 
some articles which could not 
be burnt; these were care- 
fully smashed to pieces with 
hammers. 

For Caius it was the end. 
He was already an old man— 
older than his years—and he 
had for some time been in 
failing health. He was worn 
down by worry and overwork, 
and the final outrage broke 
his strong spirit. He left the 

immediately and went 

back to his house in London. 
For some months he worked 
om his history of the college 
and brought it to completion. 
In the following June he re- 
tuned to Cambridge for the 
time and appointed 
Legge as Master in 
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his stead. His health had now 
quite broken down, and those 
who saw him must have known 
that he had not long to live. 
A month later he died in 
London. His tomb, with the 
simple epitaph ‘ Fui Caius,’ is 
in the college chapel. 

The stones of Caius Court 
still stand as witness to the 
great work that he accom- 
plished. The buildings that 
he put up have been very little 
altered, and his statutes re- 
mained in force for nearly three 


‘hundred years after his death— 


to be precise, until the Royal 
Commission of 1856. He left 
the college firmly grounded, 
adequately endowed, enriched 
by a group of splendid build- 
ings and by many gifts which 
his personal generosity pro- 
vided. During the whole period 
of his Mastership he took no 
salary. He presented books, 
plate and other valuables in 
abundance.- He started the 
Admissions Register, set the 
archives in proper order, intro- 
duced regularity and system 
into every department of the 
administration. In his statutes 
he sought, by minute regula- 
tions concerning the discipline 
and studies of the society, to 
preserve its traditions and to 
secure its future. He arranged 
with the town authorities for 
the bodies of two criminals to 
be given each year to the 
college for purposes of anatomi- 
cal dissection. In his statutes 
he sets aside an annual sum 
of £1, 6s. 8d. for expenses inci- 
dental to the work; and he 
provides characteristically that 
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the bodies shall subsequently 
be buried with all due reverence 
in St Michael’s Church, and 
that the whole college shall 
attend the service. Here and 
there we find the personal 
touch—the frank assertion of 
whim or prejudice. He lays 
it down, for example, that the 
college shall admit no persons 
who are “‘ deaf, dumb, deformed, 
lame, chronic invalids or Welsh- 
men.” A curious assortment, 
look you ! 

And now, in conclusion, we 
must say something of the 
chief visible monument to his 
memory—I mean the buildings 
of Caius Court. You know the 
geography. Caius Court lies 
to the south of Gonville Court, 
and occupies the area between 
the chapel of the college and 
Senate House Passage. In 1559 
Caius had caused the old build- 
ings of Gonville Court to be 
thoroughly repaired. The court 
itself was repaved, proper paths 
were laid down and an iron 
grating “to keep animals out ” 
was placed at the northern 
entrance gate. He then pro- 
ceeded, by a series of negotia- 
tions extending over several 
years, to purchase for the col- 
lege almost the whole of the 
ground upon which Tree Court 
and Caius Court now stand. 
We need not follow the details 
of the different conveyances. 
It is sufficient to note that 
the foundation stone of the 
new buildings was laid by 
Caius himself at 4 a.M. on May 
5th, 1565. The western range 
was finished just under four 
months later—an exceedingly 


rapid piece of work. Th 
eastern range was added in the 
following year. And before we 
look more closely at the lay- 
out and general features of 
these buildings we will note 
rather interesting point. Caius, 
like many others before him, 
was confronted from the first 
with the difficulty of finding g 
decent building stone within 
accessible distance. Like other 
before him, he might have used 
brick or gone to the Hasling- 
field quarries. He did much 
better. In the general scramble 
for loot that had followed the 


‘dissolution of the monasteries, 


the great Benedictine Abbey 
of Ramsey (forty miles from 
Cambridge across the Fens) 
had been snapped up by the 
Cromwell family. Many of the 
buildings were now ruinous; 
and by an indenture dated 
May ist, 1564, Caius purchased 
from Sir Henry Cromwell 
grandfather of the Protector, 
a sufficient quantity of the 
magnificent stone that had 
formed the walls of the abbey 
church. Caius Court is thi 
built from the stones of Ramsey 
Abbey. It is curious that the 
great house in its dissolution 
should have helped to build a 
Cambridge college. All its wr 
versity associations in the 
Middle Ages had been with 
Oxford; it was one of the 
fifteen abbeys that had a mans# 
of its own at Gloucester College. 
As far as I know, it never seit 
any of its men to Cambridge. 
Caius built nothing on the 
present site of Tree Court. 
But he fixed the entrance # 
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the college where it now stands, 
and here he placed his Gate of 
Humility. Helovedsymbolism. 
We have seen him presenting to 
Bacon the emblems of the 
Master’s office—the Cushion of 
Reverence and so on. And in 
the greater project of his build- 
ings he allows himself a little 
sermon in stone addressed to 
the young student. The 
arrangement is one of the most 
familiar things in Cambridge. 
The student enters the college 
at the outset of his under- 
graduate career by the Gate of 
Humility. He passes between 
high walls (like those which 
lead to the entrance gate of 
Jesus) to the Gate of Virtue 
which leads him into Caius 
Court. Here he resides, con- 
cerning himself alike with the 
cultivation of Virtue and pur- 
suit of wisdom. At the con- 
clusion of his course of studies 
he passes out of the college by 
the Gate of Honour to take his 
degree in the University Schools 
Opposite. 

The architecture of Caius 
Court is pleasant and unassum- 
ing. It is in the best Eliza- 
bethan manner, blending the 
classic and the Gothic forms 
M a graceful harmony. Of 
course the Gothic note pre- 
dominates, and the classic 
features are subsidiary in the 
generalscheme. The wall which 
forms the southern side of the 
court is older than any of the 


buildings ; on the exterior sur-’ 


the side facing Senate 
Passage, you can see 
two or three blocked arches 
Which mark the position of the 
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little sunny alcoves in the old 
Garden of St Mary’s Hostel. 
With a sure judgment Caius 
left instructions in his statutes 
that no buildings should ever 
be erected on the southern 
side, and that injunction has 
been faithfully observed. But 
he also prescribed that ‘no 
one under pain of expulsion 
should make any alteration or 
mutilation in the form of the 
fabric of his college as he had 
in his lifetime made and left 
it.”” As we have already seen, 
this wish of his has been wan- 
tonly disregarded. The beauti- 
ful little tower which he built 
on the southern side of the 
chapel has been demolished. 
The buttresses and windows 
of the chapel have been re- 
fashioned—all this in the early 
eighteenth century—in such a 
way as to destroy as far as 
possible the harmony of the 
whole group of buildings. So 
much for the handiwork of 
man. Unhappily the Gate of 
Honour, which he designed him- 
self, was not built of the stone 
from Ramsey, but of clunch 
from the Chapel Hill quarries 
above Haslingfield; and this 
has weathered badly. The sur- 
face has peeled to such a degree 
that one cannot appreciate the 
delicacy of the original orna- 
mentation. But its beauty of 
line and its admirable propor- 
tions are alike irresistible. The 
classic style almost always 
offends by being pompous and 
grandiose, like a man puffed 
out with his own self-import- 
ance. But the Gate of Honour 
is an exquisite miniature or 
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model. You delight in it be- 
cause you feel that it is not 
life-size. If it were three times 
as big, it would be intolerably 
gross and overbearing. 

As we come out of Caius 
Court into Senate House Pas- 
sage, I will freely admit that 
I feel a little guilty. In what 
we have said we have, perhaps, 
concentrated too exclusively on 
one or two major topics and 
said little about what the guide- 
books call the ‘ general features’ 
of the college. The library, 
with its magnificent collection 
of incunabula, the fine hammer- 
beam roof of the hall, where 
you may see the flag flown at 
the South Pole in the Scott 
expedition of 1912; the old 


Gate of Humility, now tucked 
away in a corner of the Master’s 
garden—these are things which 


every visitor to Caius will wish 
to see for himself. And then 
again, the later history of the 
college—its history, I mean, 
after 1600—bristles with in- 


[April 
terest, as you may find ont if 
you get hold of Dr Venn’s litte 
book on ‘ Early Collegiate Life’ 
The list of alumni ineldy 
such people as William Harvey, 
discoverer of the circulation of 
the blood ; Titus Oates, most 
odious and contemptible of 
rogues ; Jeremy Taylor, whose 
devotional works are amongst 
the loveliest things in our litera- 
ture; and Shadwell, the poet, 
whom the cold scorn of Dryden 
has preserved like some repul- 
sive zoological specimen pickled 
in a jar. 

Finally—and for this, at least, 
no apology is necessary—we 
have said nothing of the modem 
buildings of Tree Court, which 
form the Trinity Street frontage 
and occupy the corner site of 
Trinity Street and Senate House 
Passage. This group of build 
ings is the largest and most 
conspicuous eyesore in Cam 
bridge. One looks forward to 
the day when it will be wel 
and truly blown up. 
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ATLANTIC CIRCLE. 


BY L. LUARD. 


In order to encourage the designing, building and sailing of small sea- 


worthy yach: 


ts, to make popular cruising upon deep water, to develop in 


the amateur sailor a love of true seamanship, and to give opportunity 
to become proficient in the art of navigation, a Transatlantic race is 
scheduled for 1931 from Newport, R.I., to Plymouth, England.—Eaxcerpt 


from Race Regulations. 


Ir was the beginning of May. 
The tide was low. I made my 
way to the foreshore where the 
ship lay gaunt and grim in 
her winter berth. Less than 
a week ago no thought of the 
western ocean had entered my 
head; I should have dismissed 
the idea as fantastic but for 
a chance remark dropped in 
casual conversation. 

I had placed a hand upon 
the hull, when I heard the 
major’s voice hailing me from 
near-by. What was I doing 
loitering around my ship as 
though with intent to commit 
a felony? It was high time 
all self-respecting persons were 
indoors. If, on the other hand, 
I was contemplating a return 
to gaff-rig, he would willingly 
spirit the necessary gear from 
the surrounding yards at the 
dead o’ night without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. 

Every time the major re- 
tumed from retreat and saw 
the ship, remembrance of her 
mn wrung his withers. 

It will have to do for the 


Racing 
‘ross the Atlantic? Seatter 
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my brains, when did you 
get that fool idea into your 
head ? ” 

“‘ About a week ago. Ilex is 
going. Why not Maitenes ?”’ 

“Why not Maitenes?” he 
repeated, momentarily at a loss 
for words. ‘‘ Why not—well, 
I'll tell you. You’ve a pesti- 
lential rig in her that nearly 
drowned you all last year, 
that’s dangerous enough in 
coastal waters let alone in the 
middle of the western ocean ; 
you’ve not enough money—it 
will cost a fortune,—you won’t 
find a good enough crew, you 
can’t be ready in time; and 
even if you do overcome all 
these difficulties you'll sweat 
and swear, weep and rage, 
worry yourself crazy, work your- 
self silly, be a martyr to night- 
mares, and end up by putting 
years on your life, not to men- 
tion losing your mast in the 
middle of it all. Race across 
the Atlantic by all means, but 
do so in comfort in an American 
ship. They’re built for the job. 
Yours isn’t. Cable at once; 
there’ll be plenty of berths 
vacant. I'll escort you to the 
post-office myself and see the 
job through. Come on now. 

T2 
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No procrastination. We'll be 
just in time if we hurry.” 
There was sound common- 
sense in his words and I appre- 
ciated them. Much the same 
was said by Jerry, a faithful 
friend of former races, in a 
letter I had received that morn- 
ing. ‘‘I am very interested,” 
he wrote, “but I cannot see 
you have an earthly chance. 
It’s a rich man’s game, and 
possession of unlimited money 
will probably be the deciding 
factor in winning this race. 
You have the most unsuitable 
rig possible to imagine for the 
job, and the prevailing wind 
will discount the great ability 
of ‘ Maitenes—windward work. 
. . . If you go, rig ratlines on 
your shrouds, carry a well- 
oiled saw, and pray that some- 
one will be active enough to 
go aloft, cut the top half of 
your mast away, and let you 
finish the race sensibly rigged 
a8 @ yawl or @ schooner... .” 
The major, on the way back, 
developed his arguments with 
vigorous lucidity. He pointed 
out that I had left matters 
too late. To be ready at New- 
port on 4th July meant leaving 
England before the middle of 
June, and leaving here during 
the first week of June. I had 
less than a month in which to 
prepare the ship and to make 
the hundred and one arrange- 
ments necessary. Had I ar- 
ranged to be shipped over? 
Did I know the cost of freight- 
age except by hearsay? Was 
not my mast over the height 
limit allowed? Had I con- 
firmed I should not be dis- 


[April 
qualified for this excess height! 
Could I depend upon shipping 
@ scratch crew in the next 
fortnight and knocking then 
into training, not to mention 
into a team ? 

It was no use opposing his 
facts. They were indisput. 
able ; for Ilew—with the COrps 
of the Royal Engineers behind 
her—had been preparing for 
six weeks, and the American 
entries had the whole winter 
in hand. My defence was that 
I was upholding the ship’ 
tradition. From the time the 
keel was laid the pace had 
been forced. He could not 
deny she had been built against 
time, however leisurely her 
conception ; had been prepared 
for her first long race against 
time; had again challenged 
the days to be ready for the 
Spanish race last year. I had 
the colonel’s permission to treat 
the ship entirely as if she were 
mine; I had prevailed upon 
an uncle to put my bank 
account in order; I had saved 
sufficient to countenance high 
hope; and by selling my ca 
as well, I estimated I might, 
somehow, meet the expense 
Whether it was worth all the 
effort and trouble involved wa 
surely beside the point; but 
to clinch the bargain he hal 
better make up his mind 
join me. 

He clicked his heels together 
and threw up his head in the 
old familiar way. “ Across the 
Atlantic it shall be ! ” he eried. 
“Td come myself if I could; 
but my guts are rottel 
Couldn’t trust ‘em to hold 
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out; and you'll have no time 
to spare for the burial service 
at sea. I’m booked for the 
corner of a field that is for ever 
Cornwall. You'll have no rest 
till it’s all over; but you'll 
never know a moment’s peace 
if you don’t go. I can ap- 
preciate that, anyway, though 
it’s a far bigger undertaking 
than you realise.’’ He lowered 
his voice an octave, stared 
hard and inquired, “ Fit 
enough? That’s all I’ve been 
worrying about. You must 
feel fit enough to _ tackle 
everything. With amateurs 
one can’t always depend upon 
everyone doing his share. Sleep 
on it, then we'll weigh in 
to-morrow.” 

I weighed in as soon as I 
reached the house; and the 


commodore’s typewriter was 


kept busy far into the small 
hours. By midnight a pile of 
letters to various shipping com- 
panies—written in humble vein 
—were sealed and addressed, 
the colonel was acquainted 
with my decision and asked 
to forward a truck-load of 
Wire, rope and other parapher- 
nalia, and a couple of cable- 
grams had been prepared for 
despatch to America. Two 

later, various experts on 
deep sea sailing had been 
duly flattered, then asked for 
advice; an uncle reminded 
of & long forgotten promise to 
We his influence in a certain 
quarter; a maiden aunt asked 
to visit Fortnum and Mason’s ‘ 
‘cousin, once removed, ordered 
under penalty of summary jus- 
like to dispose of my car; a 
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brother inveigled into wiring 
the ship for electric light ; and 
various possible members of a 
crew advised that if they 
wanted the remaining berth 
they had better reply by return 
of post, for those who were 
keen enough would certainly 
expedite their decision and the 
laggards could be discarded. 

“We shall want a new type- 
writer at this rate,” the com- 
modore remarked in a sleepy 
voice. 

“The typewriter, like Mr 
Britling,”’ I retorted, ‘‘ will have 
to see it through.” 

When I met the major again, 
a few hours later, he flourished 
a list as long as his arm. “‘ Here 
we are!” he cried; “I’ve 
jotted down everything I can 
think of. What a pile of 
perishing things the sea de- 
mands. How much can you 
spend? That’s the question. 
But remember we’ll have to 
confine ourselves to essentials 
till we know the cost of freight- 
age. Upon this factor every- 
thing else will be based. Can 
you reckon on finishing negotia- 
tions within ten days, or at 
least on knowing how you 
stand in that time? How far 
advanced is the ship ? ” 

“The hull’s ready except 
for the enamel. Bilges have 
been painted and ballast is 
stowed and secured. I’ve asked 
the colonel to send down enough 
rope and wire to reeve off new 
running rigging throughout, and 
the old can be kept as spare.”’ 

“‘ Triplicate the runner falls, 
anyway. You'll want three 
sets, I’m certain. Mast ready 
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and varnished? Good. Now 
there’s the extra water neces- 
sary—thirty gallons per head, 
according to the regulations. 
We’d better tackle the designer 
and settle the matter at once. 
The new tanks must preserve 
trim.” 

We took him by surprise. 
“ Busy ! ” the major exclaimed. 
“Not as busy as we are, I’ll 
wager. Every second’s precious. 
There’s hardly time for breath- 
ing, let alone for jabberwock. 
Tons per inch immersion is 
what we want and your bless- 

The designer removed his 
glasses and the slow suspicion 
of a smile became a@ broad grin. 
“My blessing! I’ll give it to 
you lunatics with pleasure. I 
suppose I’m meant to guess 
what all this sound and fury 
signifies. I’ve already heard 
vague rumours. She’ll have 
to take her chance against 
better fitted ships; but if luck 
comes her way at last, she 
won’t disgrace herself.’ 

** All the talismans, amulets, 
charms, seven -league boots, 
magic rings and swastikas I 
can collect shall go with her,” 
the major caught up. “ But 
delay’s the one deadly sin. 
We want water-tanks.” 

** And you shall have them. 
I’ve already acted upon rumour 
and drawn the plan of her 
extra tanks—a square one to go 
in the saloon near the centre 
of lateral resistance, the other 
to be wedge-shaped and to stow 
under the companion - ladder. 
That gives you a hundred 
gallons—two hundred in all 
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with your cruising tank. Knock 
up a deal table, with swing 
tray over, on the saloon tank 
A small semi-rotary pump cap 
be used for delivery. Stow 
the rest you want in cans under 
the cabin sole.” 

“ Good for you!” the major 
cried. ‘The Bristol Channd 
pilots’ way of carrying water 
vindicated again. There’s noth- 
ing new that isn’t based on the 
old. Give the ship the same 
rig as they carried and Id 
sleep o’ night.” 

The designer raised a hand. 
“The Bermudian rig was bom 
long before the days of Bristol 
pilots ; but we can’t pull the 
ship to pieces. Haven’t time, 
alas! She must go as she 
stands.”’ 

** * Alas ! ’"—did I hear ? ” the 
major enunciated. “ Now we 
know where we are. We don't 
believe in the rig, but have to 
put up with it. The truth is 
out. Magna est veritas.” 

We hurried off to prod diverse 
Cornishmen. ‘The best black- 
smith affirmed he would be a 
our beck and call night and 
day, then disappeared im 8 
mysterious manner for over 4 
week, and was astonished t 
find he had lost the job. Three 
plumbers twiddled their thumb, 
intimating they might have the 
tanks ready by the middle of 
the summer, and the proprietor 
of a yacht-yard hoped greatly 
to be able to effect the necessary 
alterations by Christmas. This 
was a good sign, for the longer 
a west countryman states he 
will take over work, the soone 
it is finished. Before the day 
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was out a cable had arrived 
from America, confirming that 
the ship was eligible to compete 
despite her mast height. I 
cabled back an official entry 
without more ado, and the 
major, watching me hand the 
form over the post - office 
counter, stood silent and medi- 
tative—realising, perhaps, far 
more than I, the magnitude of 
the undertaking. 

Before a week had lapsed I 
felt like braining several people. 
Though the quotation for 
freightage had dispelled anxiety, 
the march of progress was slow- 
ing dangerously. First one 
thing then another caused de- 
lay; the weather turned to 
incessant rain and gales; our 
new mainsail arrived rat-eaten, 
and the makers were unable to 
guarantee the sail’s return in 
time. 

But I found some of my 
crew, though only three were 
this side of the water. Kirk 
and Geoff were old hands. 
Both had raced in the ship 
before and knew her well; 
Geoff, hoping late in the sum- 
mer to circumnavigate the 
world in his own ship, was 
saving every penny and work- 
ing his passage to America as 
& supernumerary aboard a 
tramp; Kirk was burning mid- 
night oil in an attempt to com- 
plete two months’ work in 
advance ; and John, my paid 
hand, turning night into day 
aboard, bade fair to break all 
Tecords. Four of us, however, 
Were not enough to race the 
ship, and at least three more 
had to be found. This was no 
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easy task, albeit applications 
poured in by the score. The 
rest of the regular Fastnet crew 
would have given their souls to 
join, but were hard in harness ; 
and the major, cursing his diges- 
tive mechanism more vigorously 
each day, became an inflexible 
critic and, at times, almost 
incoherent. 

“ Efficiency’s the one cri- 
terion,” he insisted. ‘“ You 
want seamen, not yachtsmen. 
Here you are plagued by sutlers 
who think they’re going for a 
luxury cruise. Look at the 
letters — listen to the lotus- 
eaters! Saints of Caesar! you’d 
think a sackful of lunatics were 
loosed upon us.” 

With only a fortnight to go 
the matter was becoming seri- 
ous. Then Harry, late of Ohio, 
undaunted by his first experi- 
ence in the ship, cabled a 
humble petition, and returned 
in answer to my reply a jubi- 
lant message— 

“Say, skipper, that’s great. 
Sign me on right now. Can 
muster scores of guys busting 
to conquer Atlantis, seamen all. 
Cable requirements.” 

I ordered him to muster a 
dozen for selection, men willing 
to die in an attempt to win the 
race, and breathed a sigh of 
relief. 

Telegrams and cables, crates 
of provisions, piles of parcels, 
letters by the score and fittings 
of every description came pour- 
ing in pell-mell; the major 
was cramming two days’ work 
into one; fitters, shipwrights 
and riggers swarmed over the 
ship; the commodore’s type- 
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writer was seldom idle. But 
the sailmaker’s final report was 
distressing. That miserable 
rodent had bored through the 
rolled mainsail as haphazardly 
as a deflected bullet. 

As the day of departure ap- 
proached, the weather turned 
from bad to worse, and red 
tape menaced us. I filled in 
forms and declarations by the 
score; I affirmed I was not 
an anarchist, a polygamist, a 
lunatic, an escaped convict or 
an atheist. Telegrams from 
America stated my mast 
height would be penalised, 
would not be penalised, might 
be penalised, might not be 
penalised, requested me to re- 
frain from bringing any liquor 
with the ship, requested a 
dozen and one other things. 
And when some misguided 
official demanded a custom 
bond in hard cash, equivalent 
to one-third the value of the 
ship; and the lowest insurance 
quotation I could obtain was 
ten pounds per cent, I felt we 
were checkmated. 

The major was not of that 
opinion. ‘See ’em all to 
blazes,” he exclaimed. “If 
this perishing business requires 
the wealth of Croesus, the 
rhetoric of Demosthenes, the 
wiles of Shylock, take the law 
into your own hands and put 
a stop to it. Ive no doubt 
the colonel can introduce you 
to a sane broker, or turn her 
into a sailing trawler for a 
couple of months ; and mutual 
insurance will cost a tenth of 
the yacht rate. As for the 
bond, cancel your entry. That'll 


wake ’em up. If I had my 
way I'd strangle every quill. 
driver I could lay hands on,” 
I followed his advice, rm. 
fining it with a measure of 
diplomacy. Less than two 
hours later the colonel had 
telegraphed the name and ad- 
dress of a broker, intimating, 
at the same time, that as far 
a8 he was concerned the ship 
could sail uninsured ; and the 
next morning I heard in- 
directly that no custom bond 
would be required. Wiring 
Kirk to join forthwith, I turned 
my attention to the weather. 
We had four days in which to 
reach Southampton. 
Determined to daunt us, a 
gale blew fast and furious the 
next day; and the harbour was 
full of flying scud. We stowed 
the mainsail below decks, bent 
the trysail and considered the 
situation. Three days to go— 
seventy-two hours, four thou- 
sand three hundred odd min- 
utes, nearly two hundred and 
sixty thousand seconds which 
the clock was ticking remorse- 
lessly away. I became a prey 
to increasing disquiet ; for after 
reaching Southampton we had 
to unrig, have our mast hoisted 
out, see the boat hoisted aboard 
and make innumerable put 
chases. At noon a narrow 
fissure in the clouds raising 
hope, I rowed ashore to take 
farewell of the major and t0 
render thanks for all he had 
done. He was pacing the pier, 
as though parading the quarter 
deck, telescope under arm. 
We looked at one another 
and shook hands. “I'll se 
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the commodore into her train,” 
he said. ‘‘ Don’t forget to wire 
me if I can do anything. I'll 
move heaven and earth to be 
of help. Remember the old 
motto, Per mare, per terras, 
and keep your lads on the 
water-waggon over there. Syn- 
thetic spirit’s rank poison.”’ 

I watched him till he was 
out of sight, then returned to 
the ship. Realisation that his 
invaluable knowledge and ex- 
pert help were no longer avail- 
able proved discomforting, and 
the sooner the thought was for- 
gotten in strenuous action the 
better. Ten minutes later Kirk 
and John had secured the 
dinghy on deck, and we were 
ready for sea. Slipping our 
moorings in a heavy rain squall 
we started slashing east, lee 
decks awash. 

Before dark the wind weak- 
ened, and John felt moved to 
announce that westerly weather 
was brewing over the dip of 
the horizon. “Tis foxy old 
weather,” he continued ; “ ’ee 
be sweatin’ like a furze bush 
one day, an’ plaguy cold t’next. 
Tain’t proper. I never seed 
such times in my born days.” 
He slipped below to make 
coffee. 
later the breeze died away, 
leaving us slamming and toss- 
ing on a troubled sea, with the 
tevolving beam of the Lizard 

astern. For an hour, 
tobbed of stability, we reeled 
and wallowed, pitched and 
tolled, tumbled and gyrated. 
Sails slatted and cracked, blocks 
@eaked and groaned, ropes 
uttered continuously; and 
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the boom, thudding from side 
to side with wild abandon, 
brought up periodically with a 
resounding jar, a Savage wrench, 
that shook the ship from truck 
to keelson. I let her be, deem- 
ing this rough-and-tumble a 
good test of spars and rigging ; 
an unknown defect might prove 
serious in mid-ocean, but could 
cause little concern now. Be- 
fore long a fleeting breath of 
wind sighed fitfully, carrying 
with it a thick drizzle; soon 
we were standing on our course, 
sheets eased to a south-westerly 
breeze. The ship settled into 
her stride. At dawn the bold 
projecting brow of Start Point 
lay abeam. Before noon Port- 
land Bill, long and low like a 
knuckled finger, rose fine on 
the bow; and by midnight 
we had caught the fair tide 
Sweeping through the narrow 
channel leading to the Solent. 
This swinging gait seemed too 
promising, and I suspected 
trouble. We hauled up into 
Yarmouth roads, anchoring well 
ahead of a flickering light that 
betrayed the presence of an- 
other vessel. As soon as canvas 
was stowed we started dragging. 
Caught unawares, we paid out 
cable hurriedly—without result ; 
and the ship, taking the bit 
between her teeth, yawed wildly 
in the strong tide, paused, 
then gathered sternway at an 
alarming rate. <A desperate 
effort to make sail proved use- 
less. I gave her full helm in 
a last attempt to swing clear, 
and John, fender in hand, 
succeeded in cushioning the 
first impact. We grated down 
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the side of a yawl twice our 
tonnage. Somewhere amidships 
came the crackle of splintering 
wood, but that was of no 
moment so long as the cross- 
trees remained undamaged. We 
hove and strained, bearing off 
for all we were worth, glancing 
anxiously at the outspread 
stream-lined pieces of ash over- 
head. They cleared with noth- 
ing to spare, and we bumped 
and drifted astern a full fifty 
yards before bringing up. On 
the ship ahead the flash of a 
torch was followed by a voice 
raised in plaintive protest— 

“Hey! hey! What yer 
doin’ disturbin’ a man out o’ 
’onest sleep? Can’t yer let a 
law-abidin’ bloke get ’is ’ead 
down o’ nights? ” 

“Very sorry,” I shouted ; 
“it was quite accidental. Have 


we damaged you ? ” 

“Can’t see none. 
could. We’ms supposed to be 
goin’ to sea to-morrow—least- 


Wish I 


ways owner says so. Reckon 
wi’ a bit more luck we might 
ha’ escaped it.” 

“No damage, 
asked again. 

“Can’t see none, as I said 
afore.” 

“Then have a tot of whisky 
to put you to sleep again.” 

“Ay; that’s talkin’. ’Tis 
nigh worth wakin’ to sample a 
drop o’ liquor.” 

“Tl send it over,” I said. 
“Good night.” 

John returning in the dinghy 
a few minutes later, with an 
assurance no damage had been 
done, we turned in, getting 
under way again after an early 


then?” I 
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breakfast. We reached South. 
ampton with twenty-four hou; 
in hand. Still there was littl 
time to waste, as we had to 
unrig in readiness for hoisting 
in the next morning. 

I forget who made the dis 
covery, but for a moment my 
blood ran cold. Half the try- 
sail luff rope had been chewed 
by the securing shackles, which 
had emulated, with fiendish 
assiduity, the depredations of 
that miserable rodent. Wor, 
there was no doubt, no doubt 
at all, the mainsail would suffer 
the same fate when hoisted. 
Something had to be done— 
and quickly. Bundling both 
sails ashore, I drove to a 
famous sailmaker, despair in 
my heart. Seizings, whether of 
marline, twine or wire, had 
failed to stand up to the work; 
now shackles were useless. 
What else could be used! 
After deep consideration, he 
suggested placing thimbles in 
the track slides, and securing 
them to the luff rope eyelets 
with Italian hemp grommets. 
A ticklish job; but friction, 
the enemy of man and matter, 
would be lessened, and they 
should last the voyage without 
giving trouble. The trouble, 
however, was to finish the work 
in time. He would do his best 
If the sails missed the boat, 
they would follow by the next 
one. Would I make arrange 
ments to receive them at the 
last minute, if necessary ! I 
assured him that if the sail 
arrived as we were warpllg 
clear, I would somehow whisk 
them aboard. 
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Early the next morning, 
under a stormy sky darkened 
by wind-swept wrack, we were 
towed alongside a dock quay 
and invaded by an army of 
workmen. They shouted in 
deep raucous voices; they 
tumbled over fittings and over 
themselves, covering the decks 
with mud and filth, littering 
them with rope, with chain, 
with enormous spreaders, with 
giant wire slings. In half an 
hour the labour of three months 
had been destroyed, and John 
reached the verge of tears. He 
stared at paint-work and var- 
nish-work, shaking his fists and 
mouthing imprecations. The 
mast was whipped out, hoisted 
high overhead and snatched up 
by a travelling crane that 
careered away in a furious 
tush. A few minutes later we 
followed, at steadier pace, in 
tow for the floating crane. I 
first saw the upraised jib lying 
alongside a black wall that had 
no beginning and no ending— 
a black wall towering sheer 
from the sea, like the side of a 
precipice ; small round open- 
ings ran its length in even 
juxtaposition, and high above, 
half-obscured in the thick driv- 
ing drizzle, a white super- 
structure rose, tier after tier. 
It was difficult to believe that 
thisimmensity of iron and steel, 
wrought and fashioned by the 
sea lore of centuries, held in its 
complicated structure beauty 
of line and form, grace and 
harmony, stately speed, the 
secret of effortless stability in 
the ranging seas of the western 
ocean. The formless faces peer- 
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ing from above were like the 
diminutive features of vigilant 
gnomes. 

We bumped alongside the 
floating crane, the hook dang- 
ling low overhead. The slings 
were secured, the strain was 
taken, and we watched from 
the wooden platform. This 
was no concern of ours, but my 
heart quickened. A quivering 
rigidity penetrated rope and 
wire, vibrated through the hull, 
turned to a rasping tremor, and 
the spreaders of the slings 
creaked and groaned. The ship 
steadied a moment, still water- 
borne, though her quarters 
seemed to lift a shade. Then, 
inch by inch, she rose, display- 
ing the curve and contour of her 
underwater body. All without 
warning the surge and jar of 
rending wire ground ominously, 
the bows dropping swiftly in 
protest. Arms lifted; voices 
shouted; whistles blew; they 
had her in hand and she floated 
again. She rose, unprotesting, 
a few minutes later, streaming 
water from discoloured sides, 
then steadied motionless, the 
line of her keel a few feet above 
the scalloped wavelets. The 
rigging foreman, glancing at the 
strain gauge, took a last look 
at the slings and nodded his 
head. 

“Twenty-five ton,” he in- 
formed me. ‘“ These ’ere little 
lifts always gives more trouble 
than the big ‘uns. Can’t tell 
what’s goin’ wrong fiddlin’ 
round with bits o’ china. At 
fifty poun’ an hour, too.” 

“How much ? ” I gasped. 

“ Fifty poun’. An’ I reckons 
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there ain’t much profit either 
way with them two great tugs 
luggin’ us to and fro each 
time we does a job.” 

I turned my attention to 
the ship. She rose smoothly, 
rose with effortless ease as 
though she were gossamer, rose 
as though levitated by an 
invisible force, rose and steadied 
high above in diminutive form. 
I watched—fascinated. She 
swung inboard, a nebulous 
outline of black and white 
athwart a background of lat- 
ticed upper-works. Then with- 
out warning she disappeared. 
The upraised jib of the crane, 
a tenuous tentacle, pivoted 
imperceptibly at its base. 
Somewhere amid the intricacies 
of that soaring structure, 
Maitenes was being lowered 
into a cradle for her five-day 
passage. If the return voyage 
took four times as long, all 
would be well. 

With two hours still to go 
I approached the lounge in 
order to read a large mail, 
write last minute letters and 
administer, with appropriate 
melancholy, the final rites to 
a new cheque-book. I found an 
inspiring telegram from the 
colonel, a long letter from the 
major, full of wisdom and 
counsel, messages from the 
Fastnet crew and _ several 
friends, a flood of further ap- 
plications for berths and some 
delightful information from an 
American acquaintance which 
heartened me greatly. Un- 
aware of my personal predilec- 
tions, of my virtues and vices, 
he enclosed a dozen introduc- 


tions, and followed them up 
with a wealth of advice in the 
hope that something might 
prove of use. I learned the 
best restaurants in New York 
City for lunch, tea, dinner and 
Supper ; the correct clubs with 
the easiest men at cards therein; 
the theatres and cabarets to 
patronise ; the speakeasies to 
explore. I was told where to 
obtain a Turkish bath, where 
to gamble and speculate and 
where to play racquets, Bad- 
minton, tennis, golf and 
croquet. He had written to 
the boys at Newport, who 
would see I had the key to his 
locker, though, like Mother 
Hubbard’s cupboard, it might 
be bare. They were thirsty 
lads up yonder, and had no 
doubt drained it dry. ButifI 
exercised a small measure of 
diplomacy I could provide my- 
self with suitable drinks through 
the good offices of . . . I read 
the subsequent words again, 
thinking my eyes had deceived 
me. This was ludicrous; but 
Kirk, who had just returned 
from escorting the commodor 
on board and who knew the 
country tolerably well, ex- 
plained something of the com- 
plex channels of intrigue. 

*‘ Anyway,” I said, “we 
shan’t have much time to 
corrupt the law.” 

He smiled. ‘There's n0 
question of corruption if you 
pay well enough. Like the 
ebb and flow of the tide, it’s 
an everyday commercial trans 
action.”’ 

I held up an empty cheque 
book, four tickets and a rather 
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thin wallet. ‘‘ Then slender 
resources May prove a bless- 

“Very much so, from my 
own experience. We shall be 
able to go our Own Sweet way 
unperturbed. I’ve found all 
the odds and ends we wanted 
and telephoned about the sails. 
Theyre on the way down 
now, and I'll see them safely 
stowed in the baggage-room. 
They had all hands and the 
apprentices on the job. The 
commodore’s checking up pro- 
visions. She thinks they’ve all 
arrived, though Lord knows 
where we shall stow them. 


John, quite dazed, has found 
his quarters for’ard, and says 
Maitenes looks like a butterfly 
on the back of an elephant. 
But she’s well lashed in her 
cradle and can’t take charge if 


we do roll.” 

We did not roll at all during 
the passage. Unless one walked 
the deck it became impossible 
to realise the ship was at sea. 
We lived like sybarites, wan- 
dered about like somnambulists 
and slept as though surfeited ; 
but John found time to cement 
a friendship with the bo’sun, 
Kirk had attached himself to 
the stores department, the com- 
modore was rumoured to be 
spending an inordinate: amount 
of time in the purser’s office, 
and my sextant, settled in the 
havigator’s cabin, became a 
symbol of studious zeal. Be- 
fore we made Nantucket light- 
thip Maitenes weighed some- 
What more than twenty-five 

and was smarter on deck 
and below than we had thought 
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possible. A bottle or two of 
rum had doubtless paid tribute ; 
but despite the anomalies of 
prohibition, it was our bounden 
duty to reduce our stock to 
the standard defined by a strict 
interpretation of the phrase 
* medical comforts.’ 

We steamed up Ambrose 
Channel in patches of fog, 
Syren wailing like a lament; 
we eased for quarantine, 
stopped engines for the immi- 
gration tug, and the fog deep- 
ened, rolling down in a thick, 
clotted pall. 

** Ah,” said the ship’s doctor, 
who knew more about trans- 
atlantic travel than most 
people, ‘‘here come the in- 
quisitors. I'll see you have no 
trouble. They’re as eagle-eyed 
as kestrels. A pity you can’t 
see the city. The view’s finer 
than a great poet’s unpub- 
lished definition ; but I won’t 
disillusion you. Have you 
noticed the coastguard cutter 
circling round us? Some- 
times an immigrant takes a 
sudden fancy to the river.” 

A lean shadow slid from an 
eddying bank of fog, then dis- 
appeared again as if engulfed. 
I could not refrain from 
smiling. 

*“‘ What’s amused you ? ” the 
doctor asked. 

“Ah,” said I, “I’ve just 
remembered something; but 
it’s my turn not to disillusion 
you.” 

“We're quits then. Now it’s 
my turn again. When do you 
sail 9 > 

‘Independence Day.” 

He chuckled. “ Mine’s the 
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last word, I think: ‘If sin- 
hers entice thee, consent thou 
not.’ ” 

We groped our way up- 
river. The traffic thickened. 
Phantom shapes—the dim 
forms of steamers, of tugs, of 
barges, of countless craft— 
glided by endlessly. Ahead, 
a weak impregnation of day, 
shot and seamed with crimson 
streamers, turned slowly to a 
luminous pallid glow, to deep 
shadows and high shining 
peaks, to vague forms whose 
summits were lost in drifting 
masses of cloud. The fog was 
lifting, breaking away in eddy- 
ing patches, swirling and con- 
voluting in flying wraiths. 
Then buildings appeared, half- 
sunk in gloom and umbrous 
light. They grew larger, more 
distinct; they advanced in 
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columns, in phalanxes, jy 
legions ; they crowded past, a 
succession of towering forms, of 
soaring pinnacles, of upflung 
edifices based precariously on 
earth and sweeping to the 
skies. 

John reported to receive 
orders for the next day, but] 
could tell him nothing. “ We'n 
done a fitty job comin’ ove 
along, don’t ’ee think so?” 
he asked proudly, then straight. 
ened and grasped my am, 
“Look ’ee, sir! Look ’ee, sir! 
My! ’Tis champion. Do make 
my mouth fair creany.” 

I followed his glance. High 
up in the sky, spanning the 
citadel like a sign, like a por 
tent, a series of monstrous 
letters flashed. I read: 
“Wrigley’s Chewing Gum— 
here, there, everywhere.” 


II. 


“The colony of Rhode 
Island,’ runs the inscription 
of an old chart, “‘ has several 
large rivers and one of the 
finest harbours in the world. 
Fish of all kinds are in the 
greatest plenty and perfection. 
The horses are bony and strong, 
the meat cattle and sheep are 
much the largest in America. 
Butter and cheese are excel- 
lent, and all the good things of 
life in abundance. Moreover, 
Episcopalians, Independents, 
Quakers, Anabaptists, Sabba- 
tarians, Jews, Moravians and 
all other sects whatever have 
liberty to exercise their several 
professions.” 


Long before reaching this 
isle of the blest with Newport, 
town of legend and lore, fast 
changing to a modern city, 
we had survived a merciless 
bombardment by reporters and 
photographers, film companies 
and publicity agents, salesmel 
and pedlars. They besieged 
us like the hordes of Attila, 
questioning in endless extor 
tion; composed hectic speeches, 
forcing me to declaim the words 
into the microphone; bla 
startling captions and fictitious 
utterances across their news 
sheets. It was demeaning to 
dignity and not a little discom- 
posing, but one had to submit, 
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for fear that worse might befall. 
Gentlemen, wearing straw hats 
and horn-rimmed glasses, be- 

with floods of rhetoric, 
in the hope of selling every- 
thing from a Webster's dic- 
tionary, with free insurance 
thrown in, to sea-sick tablets 
endorsed by thousands of tra- 
yellers ; from hip-pocket flasks 
to patent ice-making machines. 
And in between, anchored in 
Qity Island Sound, with less 
than a fortnight to go before 
the race, we worked like niggers 
in @ sweltering heat and under 
a fiery sun that scorched from 
a heaven without pity. 

The crew joined one by one 
—& crew a8 cosmopolitan as 
one could wish. 

“Say, boys,’ Harry ex- 
claimed as he stepped aboard, 
“I guess this is great. Yes, 


sir; she’s looking dandy. Three 


of the old gang, too. Put it 
tight there. I’ve a dozen guys 
eating their souls out ashore, 
but I figure it out you’re up 
to strength.” 

We were. Geoff, staid and 
efficient, had already arrived ; 
Hugh, a friend of Harry’s, was 
serving an eye-splice ; the tall 
thin figure of Pat, the second 
mate, stood bowed over bag-o’- 
wrinkle chafing gear; and Hans, 
§ sturdy Norwegian, dangled 
half-way up the mast, adjusting 


'& girder stay rigging screw. 


Eight in all, for the commodore, 
her provisioning almost at an 
end, was travelling back by 
liner to safeguard our welfare 
at Plymouth. 

Work changed to toil, then 
We slaved. We left nothing 
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to chance and concentrated on 
detail. Each day lists were 
worked through ; each morning 
another list grew as if by 
magic. But we found time 
one hot, cloying, breathless 
night to hustle round New 
York, peer fearfully at a noto- 
rious gangster and escape sud- 
den death from a Thompson 
machine-gun by a dispensation 
of Providence. And whenever 
there was wind, we eased and 
shaped new canvas on a stretch 
of sheltered water scattered 
with small islets that lay spread 
like emeralds upon a plain of 
sapphire. 

Newport welcomed us with 
open arms. We were the first 
of the fleet to arrive in the 
land-locked anchorage. A good 
omen? I was not too sure, for 
the first are usually last. But 
the mayor appeared in person 
to welcome us, though I took 
some time to recognise him, 
thinking he was, perhaps, the 
leader of a new invasion. 

He cried in a loud voice, 
“ Gee-whiz, boys! I’m right 
glad to see you. We’ll cut the 
cackle and come to the dope. 
Where’s the cap’? ” 

Somebody pointed to the 
masthead and I swore silently. 

“Say, cap’,” he continued, 
“stay put. Guess you don’t 
wanta come to earth. Stay 
put, boy, and nail the old red 
duster to the staff. But I'll 
have you know I’m speaking 
for the spangled banner. I’m 
Uncle Sam welcoming you right 
now to Newport. And I’ve a 
hunch that old-timer (Tlea, 
handed down, they tell me, 
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from generation to generation, 
ain’t far behind.” 

I came down to earth as 
quickly as John could lower 
away. We shook hands. He 
removed his hat and tugged at 
his butterfly collar. 

“Have a drink,” I invited. 
“T’m sorry you found me 
aloft.” 

“Gee, boy! That’s as great 
as your Jacob’s ladder up 
yonder. Guess I'll accept 
pronto.” 

We drank each other’s health, 
and he discoursed on the town, 
its history, tradition, beauty. 
Long-forgotten names flashed 
through the night of time: the 
Mayflower, the Pilgrim Fathers, 
Ida Lewis, a Grace Darling of 
America—memories of the cen- 
turies. He was as wofully 
ignorant of the sea a8 we were 
of the town; but he seethed 
with energy. There were enter- 
tainments and galas, dinners 
and lunches, concerts and sup- 
pers for us in abundance. He 
hoped we would be there— 
every man jack of us. The 
city elders were sure set on 
giving us a right royal time, 
and we must not disappoint 
them. SBefore leaving, he 
learned that we did not anchor 
in mid-ocean, or carry a spare 
Jacob’s ladder aboard; but 
his presence was a symbol of 
that outspoken feverish exist- 
ence we were beginning to 
understand. 

We worked steadily each 
forenoon, and as the day of 
the race approached the work 
increased in speed and inten- 
sity. We sailed each afternoon, 
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waiting for the scented cool. 
ness of the land breeze; and 
enjoyed, in leisure hours, 4 
lavish and abundant hospi- 
tality. We slept in luxurioy 
beds, lunched in palatial Villas, 
dined well and, I hope, Wisely, 
Nothing was too much trouble, 
Our demands, wants, wishes, 
inquiries were obeyed, supplied, 
granted and elucidated with 
unfailing courtesy. With w- 
failing regularity a multitude 
of gifts descended upon the 
ship. I was presented with a 
short-wave broadcast receiver, 
@ ship’s bell clock, aneroids, 
charts, a score of small flat 
bottles bearing a cryptic medi- 
cal prescription that ordered 
the recipient to sample the con- 
tents in easy doses three times 
a day. And last but not least 
came Edward, tall as a Colossus, 
full-blooded and black as ebony. 
He greeted us each morming 
with radiant smile, guarding 
our welfare as though perform- 
ing a sacred trust; he knew 
all about the town, the con- 
cerns of the low and humble, 
the high and mighty; he 
whirled us into the surround 
ing countryside and expatiated 
on everything from natural 
history to lynch law; he 
mustered us one night im 4 
concealed observation post to 
watch, in the pale light of high 
moon, the consummation of 
dark and devious misdeeds o 
a foreshore fringed with a line 
of foam that played ceaselessly 
like an illusion. Good-byé, 
Edward! May your astute 
sagacity serve you well and 
bring you peace, prosperily 
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and happiness in a ripe old 


Despite these distractions, we 
were shaping into some sem- 
blance of a team, a fundamental 
necessity of ocean racing ; and 
Thad found time to study the 
ing weather conditions 
of the Atlantic. But when 
the rest of the fleet arrived, I 
concluded our chances looked 
wmpromising. The American 
ships were mostly bigger, 
seemed more able; and many 
were designed specifically for 
the work on hand. There they 
lay, rugged and staunch, with 
high sheer and curving bow, 
with lofty gleaming masts and 
bold outflung spars—a fleet 
manned by amateurs, a fleet 
dependent upon the winds of 
heaven. Four other races had 
been sailed across the Atlantic 
by yachts of greater size, 
worked by professional skippers 
and professional crews; but 
this race, confined to limiting 
lengths of seventy-five and 
forty-five feet, broke new 
ground, inaugurated, one hoped, 
4 new departure. We raised 
our glasses, on the last evening, 
to the Stars and Stripes, to 
fait winds and fast passages. 
Saturday, 4th July, broke 
There was no wind. 
The air hung heavy and tepid. 
_ We were towed out to Bren- 
ton Reef light-vessel, and took 
stock of our rivals. The fog 
Was lifting. Faint breaths of 
subsided, 
sitengthened to a fickle breeze, 
Peg _ the slow scend of 
: t, gathering every 
minute form and depth, be- 


came a luminous plain marked 
to the eastward by a belt of 
glittering haze—a tranquil, en- 
ticing waterway. 

Before long the offing be- 
came alive with craft, motor- 
cruisers, commutters, speed- 
boats—sail large and small— 
tugs, coastguard patrols, out- 
boards, the drone of their en- 
gines rising and falling in full- 
throated resonance. A small 
speed-boat parted from the 
concourse, aiming for us as 
straight a8 an arrow from the 
bow. She shot alongside in a 
flurry of spray, and the grind- 
ing whirr of her propeller in 
reverse threatened to dis- 
member the frail hull. 

Harry, smiling 
opened the telegram. 
boys, here’s news. My anxious 
parent has scotched the latest 
weather bulletin: ‘ Easterly 
wind probable for thirty-six 
hours, possibly longer, then 
shifting south-west through 
south-east, which will clear mist 
and fog.’ Now that makes me 
feel sort o’ happy deep down 
in little Mary, so long as it’s 
gospel truth.” 

Hugh laughed loudly, point- 
ing a long arm at the southern 
horizon. “ Wal, I'll have you 
know right now that bulletin’s 
as dead as the dodo. Yes, sir. 
Light indeterminate airs alter- 
nating with calms, that’s what 
we're goin’ to get for sure. 
Those lean cloudbanks look as 
elemental as Adam. I’m 
darned sure he didn’t know 
which way to turn when the 
sword drove him from the 
garden.” 
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“* Maitenes luck,” said Kirk 
sorrowiuliy. ‘We want light 
winds just strong enough to 
keep our sails asleep, not light 
airs.’ He raised his voice. 
“Down jib-topsail. Up bal- 
loon jib, and handsomely with 
the stops. Head of spinnaker 
handy below fore-hatch. Hold 
hard, everyone; the breeze 
has gone.” 

T looked at the racers. White 
canvas motionless in wrinkled 
folds, floating on a glassy sea, 
they appeared unreal and evan- 
escent. Ten in all, for several 
had dropped out in the last 
few weeks—three cutters, three 
schooners, two ketches, a yawl 
and our ship, a sloop. Landfall, 
a Bermudian ketch, was scratch 
boat, pride of the fleet and 
favourite for first place. Built 
for the race, manned by a crew 
trained to the minute, she lay 
low and long, holding within 
her, it was whispered, the 
secret of immense speed. Close 
alongside floated Lismore— 
a gaff-rigged ketch, old, but 
designed by the master hand 
of Fife. High-sided and hefty, 
she was a hard-weather boat 
capable of facing anything, 
though all the learned and 
authentic fellows belittled her 
chances, with only two and a 
half hours in hand. Highland 
Light, a Bermudian cutter ten 
feet shorter than Landfall, 
carrying her designer aboard as 
a test of her worth, moved 
slowly ahead to a breath of air, 
her tall mast an upflung lance. 
We looked at that mast, at 
the clumsy bumpkin spread- 
eagled astern to hold it fast 
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in following winds, at the com. 
plicated structure of her rigging, 
and marvelled; but her emy 
meant business, and a shade 
over thirteen hours in hand was 
surely ample handicap. Mig. 
tress, a sturdy transom-sterned 
schooner with Bermudian main, 
followed hard on her hel 
with nearly eighteen and a 
half hours’ allowance ; though 
Water Gypsy, trim and slender, 
only two feet shorter but of 
the same rig, received seven 
hours more. We put om 
money without hesitation on 
the smaller of the two; but 
were wrong, of course. 

Ilex, converted to a cutter— 
rival and veteran of former 
ocean races—headed the smaller 
ships, with an allowance of a 
little over forty-four hours. 
She would be driven hard, 
driven might and main, driven 
under if necessary. We held 
no illusions concerning her 
ability, and Harry cramped 
the odds; yet Skaal, another 
gaff-cutter of bigger beam and 
less freeboard—with a handi- 
cap greater by a full hour and 
a half—was freely quoted. 
Next came Dorade, a slip of a 
Bermudian yawl that looked 
as fragile and frail as Dresden 
china. § Longshoremen | had 
shaken grizzled heads; wise 
acres, secure on the structure 
of earth, had muttered doleful 
predictions. She held her own 
from the start, deciding als 
to strike out on her own, # 
make full use of her forty-#t 
hours; ‘and had she bed 
scratch"boat the honours would 
still have been hers. She flung 
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wp north, disdainful of fog and 
ige, while the rest of us, timid 
and fearful, slothful and otiose, 
suck south in greater or 
lesser degree—intrigued by the 
jure of a deceitful promise. 
Our ship came next with fifty- 
two hours, bearing on this 
handicap a seven-hour penalty 
for excessive mast height. 
However, that extra tax would 
make no difference when days, 
not hours, must surely separate 
uw. Amberjack, a small, husky, 
gafl-rigged schooner, three feet 
shorter than ourselves, brought 
up the rearguard, with three 
days five hours to her credit. 
A dangerous handicap, for if 
the scratch boat reached Ply- 
mouth five hundred miles 
ahead, she might well fail to 
save her time. 

Harry and Hugh were busy 
making a book on the winner 
of the Pinta Trophy for the 
longest day’s run made good. 
Imatched up Maitenes at fifty 
to one against. A long shot ; 
but she would do her nine 
knots and more, given the right 
conditions, and the price they 
offered against her winning the 
Tae was born of disgraceful 
optimism. 


_ Without doubt winning or 


depended greatly upon 

the course taken, upon the 
choice of the northern or the 
southern route. A problem 
t enough without the 
complications engen- 

dered by the reported waite 
of the Gulf Stream. I had 
midnight oil studying 

8 pursued in former 

Taces, had analysed every per- 


formance, searched innumerable 
books new and old without 
result, for the advantages and 
disadvantages of each route 
seemed poised in perfect and 
diabolical balance. The north- 
ern route saved two hundred 
miles, gave promise of stronger 
winds when clear of Cape Race, 
but included the Newfoundland 
banks with their probable belt 
of calms, fog and ice, and the 
adverse drift of the Labrador 
current. Against these factors, 
the additional distance on the 
southern route was offset by 
the reputed flow of the Gulf 
Stream, by steadier, if lighter, 
winds, by less arduous condi- 
tions for ship and crew. Large 
ships had beaten records on 
the southern route ; small ships 
had made amazing passages on 
the northern one; and this 
conflict of theory and practice 
compelled indecision. There 
was no happy medium, for the 
cold wall, a dormant lane of 
water veiled in perpetual calm, 
stretched like a long tentacle 
between the opposing courses— 
a certain defeat for the unwary. 

The smoke of the ten-minute 
gun was followed by a dull 
reverberation, and the words 
north or south flickered before 
my eyes. I shut everything 
from vision, held my breath, 
sought guidance—to find a dis- 
mal abyss of blank negation. 
This seemed infamous. Here 
was I, at the start of a three- 
thousand-mile voyage, attempt- 
ing to corrupt the winds of 
heaven. Nantucket light vessel, 
the point of real departure, 
lay one hundred miles distant. 
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Till then decision was gross 
temerity. 

In the excitement of the 
start everything was forgotten. 
Sheets eased to a south- 
westerly breeze, masthead bal- 
loon jib a pyramid of arch- 
ing curves, the ship gathered 
way and speed, heading south- 
east. We hauled an inch here, 
slacked one there, saw, as in 
@ vision, the fleet sorting into 
Indian file, held a vague im- 
press of surrounding power 
craft darting haphazard like 
fireflies. Soon the dull droning 
of the massed motors modu- 
lated, and we had eyes for 
nothing but the leaders. 

They were slipping away too 
quickly, increasing their dis- 
tance, foot by foot, fading into 
a thickening white vapour, 
Landfall, Highland Light and 
Mistress. A channel buoy ma- 
terialised from the gloom, and 
I went below to glance at the 
chart. From the open hatch- 
way voices rose in light-hearted 
banter. 

Pushing the chart aside, I 
returned on deck. The light 
breeze, flickering between 
south-west and south, tended 
to back with each changing 
puff, and the roof of mist was 
thinning. With jib-topsail set 
above a Genoa staysail, I hauled 
the ship up, watching her anx- 
iously. For a short while she 
seemed unresponsive. She was 
barely holding the others on 
her best point of sailing, moving 
ponderously. I glanced aloft 
and alow with rising impatience. 
Above the clear run of her 
decks, festooned with the flaked 
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coils of ropes and _ halli 
the slender tracery of rigging. 
@ complex mesh of interlaced 
wire, seemed heavy in han 
tension, while the concaye 
hollow in the luff of the maip. 
sail broke abruptly into the flow 
of foot and leech. In a flash] 
realised the trouble. She wa 
denied resilience. I slacked the 
foot of the sail, adjusted lower 
and intermediate shrouds, eased 
roundly on topmast stay. The 
effect was magical. She became 
at once lighter and more buoy- 
ant, gathered way sentient and 
alive, slipped into her stride 
with stately ease. I watched, 
fascinated. Soon she was over 
hauling the ships ahead. We 
worked up to windward of 
Iismore, dropped Amberjack 
and Ilex clear astern, reduced 
the gap on the leaders and 
sailed through the weather of 
Skaal with such bold impr 
dence that I wanted to shout 
and sing. 

Our hopes were short-lived. 
The breeze lightened, veering 
to the quarter. Within 4 
minute the spinnaker was sway- 
ing aloft, and another minute 
saw it on deck mutilated by4 
spring hook—a jagged rent 
near the head. This was a 
exasperating mishap two hours 
after the start ; and long before 
we finished repairs the leaders 
vanishing over the horizon com 
pleted my discomfiture. — 

Night fell, an uneasy nightot 
shifting light airs, drifting fog 
banks, ceaseless sail drill, col 
stant vigilance. The darknes 
was resonant with the mutte 
of motors, with strange sounds 
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aad shapes. We were hailed 
wd had no password, were 
qlled upon to reveal our 
identity and lay low, half- 
expecting @ stream of bullets ; 
ad I breathed more freely 
when dawn broke, revealing 
rivals ahead, it is true, but 
bent upon their lawful occa- 
sions. 

In the forenoon a gentle 
wind started to box the com- 
pass, steadying finally north of 
east. Olose-hauled again, the 
ship recovered her leeway, over- 
hauled Ilex, and by noon was 
neatly three miles ahead with 


: Amberjack an isolated speck 


aterm. But when Nantucket 
light vessel came abeam an 
hour later, the log showing one 
hundred miles, decision upon 
the course to be sailed became 
ofmomentous import. I racked 
my brains, scanned the pilot 
chart for the last time. Go 
north? Go south? Most of 
the forenoon, far into the night 
before, Harry, head - phones 
glued to ears, had attempted 
to obtain weather reports. He 
leceived instead lectures by 
the seore, talks and reports 
upon everything under the sun 
and finally, after hours of 
Vigil, an expiring whisper con- 
ceming an anti-cyclone over 
Siberia. Then followed an 
ominous and discreet silence— 
‘silence unbroken during the 
lext few weeks except for an 
t percussion betray- 
> ae ceaseless march of 


Ishould have taken the hint 
ad ventured into “thrilling 
kgions of thick-ribbed ice ” ; 


eased sheets and swung into 
the north-east quadrant, sought 
with all possible despatch the 
triumphant breath of the brave 
westerlies. Instead, I held 
south-east on a long, steady 
slant towards the tepid 
humidity of the Gulf Stream, 
strained every nerve to reach 
the magic fortieth parallel, to 
run that easting down till the 
fiftieth meridian was reached— 
convinced that those blue and 
limpid waters would minister 
unfailing bounty. At once our 
doom was sealed. I can plead 
no extenuating circumstances. 
I followed the crowd ; and the 
punishment fitted the crime. 
Worse, I went farther south 
than any other boat—lured by 
the seduction of a syren’s song. 
And all unknown the wilful 
usurper of the western ocean, 
enthroned in treacherous splen- 
dour above the Azores, spread 
his legions afar, held them 
concentrated, inveigled us into 
their midst, then smote with- 
out compassion. 

Thick fog settled upon the 
mantle of night, with the wind 
heading and freeing in madden- 
ing incertitude. I kept her 
full and bye and was forced off 
the course, tacked times without 
number, exercised all the in- 
genuity I could summon to no 
effect. The ship, sodden canvas 
fluttering to deceiving breaths, 
lay motionless, then moved 
ahead. She refused to answer 
her helm, remaining aback for 
minutes on end as if robbed of 
life. This was not the ship we 
knew—the ship that ghosted 
for hours on end in faint and 
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imperceptible airs, obeyed the 
lightest touch of guiding hand. 
She was failing us wofully. 

A high dawn broke clear and 
hard, revealing Ilex a mile 
ahead, and only one sail to 
the northward. We rubbed 
our eyes in amazement, mutter- 
ing conspiratorially. ‘‘ That 
sinner,” said Geoff, ‘“‘has the 
devil’s luck—the luck of the 
unrighteous. Soldiers shouldn’t 
be allowed at sea. They weave 
spells in the dark hours and 
possess the evil eye. She’s out 
for her revenge on last year’s 
race. What's our longitude ? ” 

“Little better than sixty- 
eight degrees,” I _ replied, 
“ though we’re only fifteen miles 
north of the fortieth parallel. 
Another day should see us in 
the stream.” 

The words held true. Twenty- 
four hours later we broke the 
spell cast upon us, dropped 
Ilex over the horizon, lost the 
rest of the fleet and struggled, 
like a forlorn seabird, into 
dark-blue waters that were the 
precipitate of promised hopes. 
Not a cloud disturbed the sky, 
a heat haze circumscribed the 
horizon and the concentrated 
rays of a high sun dazzled the 
eyes and wearied the brain. 
The temperature rose rapidly, 
reaching one hundred degrees 
at noon, while the light breeze 
came hot and vapid. 

All that day we glided east, 
lying becalmed for long periods, 
waiting on the will of the wind, 
snatching at each eddying puff 
in an effort to make more 
southing, searching the crystal 
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line annealing sea and sky and 
seeing only a girdle of glittering 
refraction. We were three days 
out with three hundred and 
fifty miles made good. 

The hours passed. Coagule 
tions of clustered weed drifted 
slowly from stem to 5 
fouling the log rotor; Portv- 
guese men-of-war, steeped in 
Tyrian purple, stretched wings 
veined with ichor; and the 
curved path of flying-fish escap- 
ing hidden peril scintillated like 
glittering chords of spun silver. 

Then the Gulf Stream re 
lented. A faint air, veering as 
darkness deepened, blew tepid, 
strengthening slowly. The ship 
waked to life. She logged five 
knots, then six, then seven. 

My spirits revived. Perhaps 
we were doing as well as any- 
one, though we seemed unable 
to reach that promised parallel. 
There, if anywhere, the stream 
was flowing a full knot faster, 
forty miles unaided help a day. 
Forty miles? There was hope 
of more than that, for Pints 
in the last race to Spain had 
found a drift of nearer sixty, 
while the others, only thirty 
miles north, were fated to g0 
almost unrewarded. 

“ Murking up,” Kirk reported 
a short time later as I returned 
on deck to watch our progress. 
I looked aloft. Small clouds, 
at times no bigger than a man’ 
hand, congregating in 
clusters, sailed swiftly across 
the crescent moon, filling the 
vault of retreating ~~ with 
jagged floes, black as 
ee Stream squalls,” Geoff T 
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marked, lifting his eyes from 
the dulled glow surrounding 
the compass. 

“And dead ahead,” I re- 
turned. 

“ Maitenes luck again. She’s 
too weatherly. That’s the 
trouble. Remember how we 
lost the Santander race last 
year by eating up to windward 
of the others and finding our- 
selves without steerage-way for 
twelve hours ? ” 

“You think we’re inviting a 
repetition ? ” 

“Theoretically, I think we’ve 
done right in seeking the full 
foree of the stream. We're 
farthest south, I’m _ sure. 
Whether or not it turns out 
right in practice remains to be 
seen.” 

The next few days first raised 
our hopes, then dashed them 
to the ground. In the forenoon 
we started slamming into a 
fresh easterly wind, with fierce 
squalls. Hatch covers were 
secured and not everyone sat 
down to lunch. Noon saw us 
twenty miles north of the mark, 
only one hundred and three 
miles made good from the day 
before, denied all help from 
the stream and shaping a course 
that preserved, severely close- 
hauled, the latitude gained. 
A short steep sea, rising with 
astonishing rapidity, charged 
down upon the ship with re- 
sounding impact, exploding in 
upflung showers of spray, unit- 
dng in clashing crests, in top- 
pling ridges, in breaking pillars. 
Below decks a damp sweltering 
heat smothered the air. We 
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sweated profusely. Perspira- 
tion poured from our brows 
and streamed from our bodies. 
We breathed in short gasps. 

Though we only made good 
a little over one hundred miles 
by noon, with as yet no helping 
hand from the stream, hope 
ran high. Most of this distance 
had been run close-hauled since 
midnight—a period of fast sail- 
ing. The sky was full of white 
pallid islands, of billowing 
cumulus, interspersed with the 
hard black form of detached 
squall clouds swooping low in 
sombre menace. As they ap- 
proached, preceded by a dark 
wavering shadow, the wind 
eased, as if slowly sucked away. 
The shadow deepened, spread 
swiftly, flinging an opaque cur- 
tain across the sky. Rain 
hissed ; @ low drumming in 
the shrouds rose to a high 
treble, and the air sprang hard. 
The ship reeled, lee decks a 
boiling maélstrom of smoking 
foam, laboured heavily, lay 
over. Torrents of water cas- 
caded from the sails, poured off 
the spars, streamed from the 
rigging, gurgled in the scuppers. 
One gasped and spluttered, was 
drenched, soaked to the skin, 
half- dazed. Then, without 
warning, the wind recoiled, 
lifting like a solid plane; sun- 
shine burst in a pour of crystal- 
line rays, and the lee rail 
rose, an etched line striding 
athwart the waves. One steered 
with care. 

The wind increased steadily 
till midnight, culminating in 
a prolonged squall that kept 
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both watches on deck, standing 
by the reef tackle. It was 
magnificent sailing. Under the 
cold stare of the stars, the sea, a 
heaving void touched with the 
flash of breaking wave, ranged 
and soared, watched by the opal- 
escent splendour of the milky 
way flung in a fairy arch across 
the sky. The drive of spray 
came warm. 

This was too good to last, 
for though the day’s run in- 
creased to one hundred and 
seventy-five miles, by noon sea 
and sky slept, wearied of their 
short awakening. Yet the 
stream had contributed over 
ten miles, and this was a start. 
Our next day’s record was 
thirty miles less; but the 
wind, veering to full south, 
held promise of reaching south- 
west. We rubbed our hands 
and chuckled. This was too 
good to be true. And when I 
announced a thirty-mile set, 
elation knew no bounds. We 
worked light-heartedly in the 
dog watches, festooning the 
rigging with chafing gear and 
carrying out small repairs. 
Then Geoff, deriding super- 
stition, whistled so loud and 
long that I felt sure the major 
must hear him. We let him 
be, for Tregeagle was far dis- 
tant, and a gale of wind would 
surely prove a _ heartening 
dispensation. 

Instead, it fell a flat calm. 
We rolled sullenly to a long 
swell, sails slatting and slam- 

i unmercifully. Before 
long the shuddering jerk and 
jar aloft became so alarming 
that action was necessary. The 
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sails were flaying themselves ty 
pieces. I lowered ey i 
praying with the fervour of 4 
zealot ; but no answer came, 

In the blazing conflagration 
of a riotous sunset the 
stood outlined bare and 
every rope, block and wir 
rippling in a flicker of light, 
There was not a cloud in the 
sky or a stir in the air. 

From noon to midnight we 
drifted six miles; from mid. 
night to noon we moved not 
an inch. 

In the second dog watch a 
black speck rose over the hor- 
zon, grew in form, in siz, 
turned to the outline of a large 
liner. We sent a hoist of flags 
aloft on the signal halliards. 
She came surging past, a cable 
away, passengers crowding the 
promenade decks and cheering 
themselves hoarse. Little fig- 
ures ran about her bridge. We 
had just time to read her 
position signals before they 
faded from view, masked by 
the defilement of her passage, 
@ fuliginous cloud of unclean 
vapour. 

Our position tallied to with- 
in a few miles. There we wer, 
marked on the chart by 4 
small black cross, the date 
and time pencilled underneath. 
Actually I had inscribed the 
symbol of defeat. A thousand 
miles out, with two thousand 
still to go, the prolonged calm 
in which we lay lost us precious 
hours never to be reco 
Some leagues away, under cleat 
skies and upon summer seas, 
the others ghosted east, neve 
losing steerage-way, with 
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rade consolidating a steady gain 
far north. 

Our penance, however, was 
drawing to a close. Faint 
sephyrs, stirring the overheated 
stillness, darkened the face of 
the sea. We made all sail 
with desperate haste. A sun- 
set shower, born of a solitary 
coud, fell short and sharp. 
The decks steamed. 

I shaped north. We were 
nearing the fiftieth meridian. 
Somehow we had to escape the 
ruthless toils of the spreading 
anti-cyclone. The glass, which 
had remained as steady as the 
rock of ages, showed signs of 
returning animation. We made 
eighty miles to the following 
noon, just over a hundred the 
next two days and one hundred 
and sixty the day after. Then 
came @ lull of two hours. 

Preceded by a play of light- 
ning, by a sudden fall in the 
glass, by the sinuous column 
of an advancing waterspout, 
the wind came down strong, 
hard on the starboard quarter. 
The ship sprang to action. In 
four hours she logged thirty- 
two miles; in the succeeding 
four she had bettered the record 
by another three. Hard pressed, 
she smoked through the seas, 
logging nine knots and often 
more. The waves astern rose 
long and true; they rose in 
heaving combers, in rolling es- 
carpments, in blue-green sloping 

us. They were a wonder and 
&joy. At dark we snugged her 
down. She laboured, burying 
bow deep, becoming heavy on 
the Eased of her press 


of canvas, she strode off again 
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in a tearing rush. We let her 
be. She was doing well. Now 
if ever we might make a record 
run. Great seas surged from 
the darkness astern, sped on 
ahead with a hiss and a roar, 
and left her running in the 
cavernous hollow of a moving 
valley, in a welter of sombre 
water that rose to the level of 
the rail, broke into boiling foam, 
swirling and seething about the 
scuppers. 

In the last hour of the 
middle watch we logged ten 
knots. This was too good to 
last, difficult to credit. Then 
as light flowed over the white- 
capped wastes of the sea, the 
wind eased. We dropped to 
eight, to seven, to five knots, 
to even less, dismay succeeding 
elation. Prime vertical sights 
blunted the sharpness of our 
disappointment and _ fulfilled 
long-delayed expectation. It 
was impossible to believe till 
a series of running observa- 
tions upheld the result. Though 
we had only logged one hundred 
and eighty-five miles, the dis- 
tance made good was two 
hundred and thirty. The 
stream had vouchsafed us forty- 
five miles. 

Hour followed hour. The 
sea turned from sapphire to 
emerald, and the arching dome 
of the sky took on a harder 
and more sombre hue. The 
temperature dropped steadily 
to the interplay of following 
winds that swirled cool and 
comforting; and time, sun- 
dered by a regular routine, 
flowed into darkness and light, 
into the flux of changing days. 
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The next run dropped to one 
hundred and seventy-five miles, 
being followed by one of four 
miles less; but we were a 
fortnight out, nearly two-thirds 
of the way across; and the 
pencilled crosses, indicating suc- 
cessive noon positions, crept 
steadily towards rock-strewn 
shores. Then followed another 
lull. Low ragged clouds spread 
in a solid canopy, turning day 
to a weak infiltration of night, 
the sun to a rayless disc of 
watery vapour, the horizon to 
a circumscribing blur. In this 
short pause, the prelude to a 
gathering wrath, we overhauled 
the rigging and repaired canvas, 
took stock of the situation and 
reviewed our chances. Un- 
shaven and hirsute, working 
swiftly at our appointed tasks, 
we resembled a crowd of buc- 
caneers. We finished this sea- 
girt refit in the nick of time. 
The ship, decks awash, ringed 
in by a narrow circle of thick 
gloom, chased by a welter of 
low-lying wrack, ran blindly 
before endless greybeards. 
What did it matter that we 
carried away sails and gear? 
Somewhere ahead, curtained by 
driving rain, shrouded in sea- 
borne mists, lay the aim of our 
endeavour, the goal of our 
hopes. 


John was the first to sight 
land, his echoing shout ring- 
ing clear and lusty like a 
bugle call. It had been anxious 
work, the last two days, with 
the ship driving, close-reefed, 
at a full eight knots before a 
hard westerly gale that, obscur- 
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ing sun, moon and 5 
Swooped down severe and com. 
fortless, with only the shorten- 
ing scend of confused Beas, 
heaping on the mainland ledge, 
betraying arrival in sound. 
ings. 

“ Twenty-one days out,” said 
Harry. “I figure we've 4 
chance of being in the hunt,” 
And John, gazing entranced at 
the bold outline of the Cornish 
coast, saw fit to remark it had 
been a tidy fast trip. “ Twenty. 
five days them said way back 
to Newport,’ he announced, 
“I reckon we’m done fitty, 
"Twas a champion passage come 
last seven days.” Perhaps it 
was; but the others had done 
better, holding farther north 
during the first week and escap- 
ing the lightest weather. 

We crossed the finishing line 
at dawn, twenty-one days fif- 
teen hours out. A good pas- 
sage, undoubtedly. I searched 
the anchorage behind Drake's 
island with breathless expect: 
ancy. I saw one ship, then 
another, and another. ... But 
why describe the sorrowful dis- 
covery, the final dissolution of 
long-lived hope? They were 
all there except Amberjack and 
Lismore. 

We were ninth on corrected 
time, though only twenty-two 
hours separated Skaal, the 
second ship, from ourselves 
with Dorade an easy winnel, 
and Lismore, both topmast 
carried away, a bad last. 

It had been a close race, 4 
fine sail, an adventure wel 
worth while. In addition, the 
ship had won the Pinta trophy 
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for the best day’s run, though 
Lforebore to claim from Harry 
my just reward. Instead, I 
pid homage to Drake. He 
stood on the Hoe, facing sea- 
yards, the wisdom of the ages 
lining his features, one hand 
nesting lightly on the northern 
axis of the world. For one 
moment I thought I detected 
the suspicion of a compassion- 
atesmile, and my elation turned 
tohumble awe. Who was I to 
speak so lightly of an adventure 
wel worth while? We, the 
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children of a modern world, 
nursed by science and inven- 
tion, had blazed no trail. To 
him the honour of high adven- 
ture, to us the conclusion of a 
commonplace voyage. 

Still, I could summon the 
help of science to announce 
safe arrival. I made my way 
to the post-office and despatched 
several telegrams. The one 
addressed to the major read— 

“ Regret to report that every 
Bermudian mast has done its 
duty.” 


Itt. 


There is little more to tell. 
A fortnight later the ship lay 
moored at Cowes, refitted and 
ready for the Fastnet trial. 
It was like old times, this re- 


mion with the regular crew, 
with the colonel, with Sandy, 
with Douglas—none dreaming it 
would be her last effort, the 
end of her career, the fulfilment 
of predestined tragedy. And 
We started the race in a flat 
alm, in bright sunshine that 
gave no sign of a tyrannical 
and passionate outbreak. 

For the first day all went 
wel. We were high in the 
lad with no need of a liberal 
time allowance, the ship sailing 
in those waters she knew so well 
though reborn. Then we lay 
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becalmed for hours, while the 
others carried a breath of air ; 
we were caught by a short blow 
off the Cornish coast, and lost 
further hours; and finally we 
were trapped, helpless, in the 
vortex of a heavy gale. 

The colonel’s end was swift 
and painless, and as he would 
have wished. 

Builder of Empire, simple 
and unaffected, steadfast and 
loyal, great in understanding 
and sympathy, his presence 
remains, and will always re- 
main, undimmed by the pass- 
ing of the years : 


‘‘England his hart; his Corps the 
Waters haue; 
And that which raysd his fame, 
became his grave.” 








FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


THE TIGER ARBITRATES. 


BY RAHMATULLAH. 


THIS story is chiefly about a 
tiger ; and it may be said with 
truth that there are too many 
stories about tigers, as there 
are about fishing and golf and 
so on. Still, I think you will 
admit, when you have read 
this one, that the tiger in the 
case played a unique rdle. 

Some time ago, somewhere in 
Central India, I was cantering 
along a dusty track on a lovely 
morning in the month of Janu- 
ary. All the conditions con- 
spired to please ; the morning, 
as usual in that place and 


season, was bright and fresh, 
the scenery was wild and attrac- 
tive and I had a good horse 


under me. And yet, after the 
fashion of mortals, I was in- 
clined to worry about a job 
which lay ahead of me. I 
was on my way to pay a visit 
to the Rao of Haripur, a 
chieftain of small importance, 
and had just ‘crossed the 
boundary between his territory 
and that of the adjoining small 
State of Achalgarh. Unfriendly 
relations had existed between 
these two neighbours for many 
years past. A violent quarrel, 
which had occurred some fifty 
years ago, had caused the 
Government of India to inter- 
vene, and to confirm the in- 
dependence of MHaripur of 
its more powerful neighbour. 


This independence had been 
threatened, but was the 
established, save for the 
performance of some fendal 
obligations by the Rao of Hari- 
pur in honour of the Raja 
of Achalgarh. Theoretically, 
therefore, the Rao of Haripr 
acknowledged the Raja of 
Achalgarh as his feudal over 
lord ; in practice the Rao was 
virtually independent. A situs 
tion like this would be difficult 
anywhere, and here in the 
heart of intrigue-ridden India 
was no exception. Both sides 
were continually trying to step 
over the line, Achalgarh in the 
direction of more adequate 
domination, Haripur with 4 
view to greater independence. 

Recently the smouldering 
ashes of dispute had burst into 
flame by reason of a fight 
between the subjects of the 
two small States, which had 
taken place on their common 
boundary. 

The disputants were Bheelt 
members of an aboriginal tribe, 
but lately, and rather inool 
pletely, weaned from hel 
ancestral occupation of bm 
andage to the peaceful pursul 
of agriculture. Bheels 
fight about cattle or womeél, 
and cattle are the more i 
portant. In this case 
were the cause. I had ga 
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from the reports which had 
reached me, that the inhabi- 
tants of the two villages claimed 
the exclusive right to a certain 
valley in their vicinity, which 
contained water and grazing 
for cattle. Eventually a fight 
of unusual ferocity had taken 
place at the head of this 
valley, and the combatants 
had set about it with muzzle- 
loading guns, bows and arrows 
and swords. The result was a 
man killed on either side, and 
several others more or less 
severely injured. The Bheels 
from the village in Haripur 
had then retreated, and the 
party from Achalgarth territory 
claimed the valley by virtue of 
conquest. Naturally the ad- 
ministrators of the two States 
took up the quarrel; both 


sides claimed the valley in 


question, and, after some corre- 
spondence, I, as the Political 
Officer concerned, was requested 
to arbitrate. This meant, in 
other words, that I should 
have to decide how the boun- 
dary line between Achalgarh 
and Haripur ran with reference 
to this particular valley. 

Now a Political Officer, in 
modern and depreciated times, 
has a somewhat delicate task in 
matters of this sort. If he can 
induce the disputants to accept 
4 compromise, well and good; 
he can then wear a feather in 
his cap. If he fails, an appeal 
lies to an overworked Chief, and 
beyond him to a preoccupied 
Government of India ; and the 
attitude of these higher autho- 
nities is, “Why the deuce 
¢an't you blow your own nose 
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instead of troubling us?’’ They 
would not be so rude as to say 
that, of course, but one would 
feel it in the air, and one 
would be conscious of inade- 
quacy and of failure. I aimed, 
therefore, at a compromise in 
this case, but I was far from 
hopeful of securing one. Ex- 
perience had taught me what 
to expect: a mass of faked 
evidence on either side and 
nothing definite on which to 
base a decision. Well, we 
should see. 

A splash of bright colour 
in the distance warned me that 
the Rao of Haripur had come 
forth to meet me, and that I 
might expect the ordeal of a 
ceremonious entry to his little 
capital. Being a person of 
small importance, the Rao 
found it necessary to assume 
aS much pomp and circum- 
stance as his means permitted. 
The ceremony which confronted 
me was not only a token of 
respect to the representative of 
the paramount power and a 
welcome to me personally ; it 
was also a gesture of in- 
dependence directed chiefly at 
his neighbour, the Raja of 
Achalgarh. A closer approach 
showed me that the Rao’s 
retinue lacked none of its usual 
brilliance. His one and only 
elephant was gorgeous with 
painted forehead and green 
and red clothing. There were 
two squealing, prancing horses 
covered with a tinkling net- 
work of coins; these were not 
for riding, obviously, but pro- 
duced as a hint that the Rao 
had horses, many horses. About 
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twenty men on foot, armed 
with obsolete guns in scarlet 
flannel covers, formed an escort 
against imaginary dangers. 
Their guns would not shoot in 
all probability, but their livery, 
magenta and yellow, was very 
arresting. Last, but not least, 
was a sort of Gold-Stick-in- 
Waiting, clad in scarlet. He 
carried a staff of silver-gilt, or 
was it gold? The scarlet coat 
was gorgeous, but the clothes 
which peeped from beneath 
were tattered and dirty, and 
his shoes were down-at-heel and 
disreputable. How symbolic, I 
thought, of India! The scarlet 
coat let us call ‘dominion 
status,’ and the rags beneath— 
well, shall we say inefficiency, 
laziness, corruption ? 

But now I dismounted to 
greet the Rao, a portly, good- 
looking man with a black well- 
brushed beard. At first glance 
he appeared soberly dressed in 
contrast to his following, but 
he wore valuable jewellery, 
and I should not have minded 
owning the diamonds which 
glittered in his ears. 

An exchange of the usual 
civilities, and I was offered a 
ride on the elephant. This I 
politely declined, for of all the 
fancy rides in the world that 
on an elephant is the worst, 
with the possible exception of 
a yak. So we mounted our 
horses and rode on to Haripur, 
preceded by the gaudy rag-tag 
and bobtail and a cloud of 
dust. 

Haripur merits only the brief- 
est description. A poor village 
huddled together on the banks 
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of what is sometimes a rive 
and was then a chain of pools 
of water. Its principal build. 
ings are the Rao’s * palace,’ 
the jail, with a large ‘ Welcome’ 
posted over the gate (no gar. 
casm was intended), and the 
distillery, where they brewed 
the liquor of the country to 
make the Bheels drunk and 
happy; and possibly less rm. 
luctant to pay revenue, 

I left Haripur as soon ag] 
could and rode twelve miles to 
the camp on the border, which 
was my objective. I found the 
camp pleasantly situated ina 
grove of mango trees, and not 
far from what appeared to be 
a low range of hills. But 
this was in reality a rise, o 
step up, from one level to 
another. These rises from one 
level to another are a common 
feature in that part of India 
It is as if some giant had taken 
a country originally hilly and 
planed off the tops of the peaks, 
leaving a peak standing hen 
and there. The map showed 
that the boundary between 
Achalgarh and Haripur followed 
the crest of this particular rise 
or ridge for many miles 
Naturally enough the Survey 
of India, who were responsible 
for the map, had taken 20 
heed of indentations or minor 
irregularities in the ridge, and 
had drawn the boundary 24 
more or less straight line along 
the main course of the ridge. 

According to this demare® 
tion, valleys forming re-entranls 
from the main course of the 
ridge must be judged to 
Achalgarh territory, for 
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bit into the upper plateau 
which belonged to Achalgarh. 
Just opposite my camp the line 
of the ridge, stretching from 
horizon to horizon, was broken 
by a V-shaped gorge some two 
miles in length, and this was 
the cause of the dispute. At 
first sight anyone relying on 
the survey map would allocate 
the valley to Achalgarh, but 
Haripur had a lot to say about 
it, In the plain below, near 
the mouth of the valley, Hari- 
pur owned a small village, and 
the inhabitants had—so it was 
daimed—used the valley for 
pasturage and grazing since 
‘time immemorial.’ Nay more, 
they said that some of their 
number had actually, in years 
gone by, established a small 
hamlet in the valley itself and 
had cultivated some land there. 
In proof of this they pointed 
out some ruined huts in the 
valley, and some level ground 
now covered with grass and 
«mb, which might at one 
time have been cultivation. It 
would be tedious to go into 
greater details ; briefly, Achal- 
gath relied chiefly on the map 
and the propriety of a straight 
boundary line ; while Haripur 

an exception to the 
mile on the ground of long 
possession. 

Anyone familiar with boun- 
dary settlement operations will 
tealise the feeling of futility 
Wileh assails one when attempt- 
Ig @ decision. The evidence 
® almost sure to be faked, 
aid in the majority of cases 
oe could fairly say that the 

i dispute belongs no more 


to one side than to the other, 
and that the best solution 
would be to toss up for it. 

I took an early opportunity 
of examining the valley in 
question, and I rode there 
followed by a chattering crowd 
of litigants from both sides. 
It was a lovely valley, and I 
soon wished my company else- 
where in order that I might 
enjoy the peace and beauty in 
solitude. After inspecting the 
ruins of the hamlet and the 
site of the alleged former culti- 
vation, I managed to get rid 
of the whole crowd save my 
faithful orderly, Nur Din, and 
an old Bheel who remained to 
act as guide. With these two 
I set out on foot to explore the 
ravine. It was, as I have 
already said, a beautiful place. 
A clear but sluggish stream 
flowed along a rocky bottom, 
forming here and there long 
pools, and in other places 
rippling down gentle inclines 
with a pleasant murmur. The 
sides of the ravine consisted, 
for the most part, of pre- 
cipitous limestone cliffs, though 
in places gentler slopes afforded 
a precarious foothold for hardy 
bare-twigged forest trees. The 
bed of the ravine was mainly 
covered with a dense tangle of 
vegetation, the vivid green of 
which afforded a sharp con- 
trast to the dried-up stuff on the 
slopes above. Blue kingfishers, 
white egrets and other water- 
birds flew up and down, and 
occasionally broke the stillness 
with their cries. In one pool 
we disturbed a family of otters 
at play. This seemed a likely 
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haunt for wild animals, especi- 
ally later on, when the heat 
would drive them to seek shade 
and water. The Bheel, in 
answer to my questions, said 
there were many tigers, but, as 
is usual with these people, he 
was confusing them with 
panthers, and I had to explain 
that I meant tigers precisely— 
big red things with black stripes. 
However, he maintained that 
there was a tiger or two in the 
vicinity ; had not one pulled 
down a cow of his a year ago 
before his very eyes ? 

Here and there on the edge 
of the stream were patches of 
sand, and as we sauntered 
along I examined these for 
tracks. Soft spots of ground 
in the Indian jungle are the 
sportsman’s book of reference. 
There were innumerable tracks 


of pea-fowl. At one place some 
langoor monkeys had come to 
drink. I could hear their whoops 
as they played on the cliffs 


above. Here were the tracks 
of a hyena, there of some 
nilghai. There was no lack 
of wild life evidently, but so 
far no sign of a tiger or panther. 
We arrived at length at a 
place where the ravine began 
to rise steeply to merge in the 
plain above. Here, in the 
pleasant shade of a peepul tree, 
I decided to sit down for a 
rest, some sandwiches and a 
smoke before returning to 
camp. Nur Din wandered off 
to drink at an adjacent pool ; 
I saw him examining the sandy 
margin, and presently, with a 
broad grin, he beckoned me to 
come and look. Aha! this was 
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what we had been looking for; 
a large male tiger had com 
down to drink, leaving bis 
great round tracks in the sand, 
At a little distance he had lain 
down in the shade of some 
bushes, and we could vaguely 
estimate his magnificent pr. 
portions from the impression of 
his bulk in the yielding surface, 
“Last night’s tracks,” said 
Nur Din. The Bheel clicked 
his tongue and shook his head 
in emphatic negative. “Not 
80,” he said, ‘‘ the nights are 
cold now, and he would not 
lie here in the shade at night; 
he came yesterday when the 
sun was hot, and drank and 
rested a little. Perhaps he 
has gone to Malgarh wher 
there are many cattle.” The 
Bheel explained, in answer to 
further questions, that he had 
heard of cattle being killed in 
the neighbourhood fairly fre 
quently, but whether by tigers 
or panthers he could not say. 
Before the fight cattle used 
occasionally to be taken i 
this very ravine, but since the 
fight no cattle had been allowed 
to graze there. 
I had received a cordial it- 
vitation from both States 
shoot as I pleased, so I decided 
to try for this tiger. A beat 
was out of the question, becaus 
the country was sparsely popu: 
lated and the inhabitants had 
quite enough to do already 
with our large camp to 4 
to. I decided to tie a buffalo 
beneath the peepul tree 2 
hope that the tiger would past 
that way again, and to 
some nights in the tree. 
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[returned in the evening to 
mpervise the arrangements. A 
al-grown buffalo had been 
yatout from camp and awaited 
our arrival at the peepul tree, 
yith a bundle of grass for his 
fodder and bedding. We 
thered him securely by the 
kg to @ sapling, the top of 
which we lopped off within a 
few feet of the ground. Then 
ve built a ‘machan,’ or plat- 
form of poles, in the tree at a 
wdvenient height. I do not 
believe in screening a ‘ machan ’ 
to heavily, as it is more 
obvious if it makes a dense 
mass. If the sportsman sits 
til and does not get the 
‘machan ’ against the sky from 
the tiger’s viewpoint, he will 
probably escape detection. I 
tok some pains over the build- 
ing of the ‘machan ’ because I 
proposed to sleep there as 
comfortably as possible, with a 
matitess, pillows and bedding. 
I would not spend a night in 
4 ffee now, save under grave 
Provocation, but there is a 
charm about a night vigil in 
the jungle which in those days 
appealed to me strongly. 

our preparations were 
completed we left the buffalo 
to his fate, with a good supply 
of grass to keep him happy. 
But before I returned to camp 
Tarranged an observation post 
m the edge of the ravine, 
about three or four hundred 


yatds from the bait. 

by a little screen of 
Stas, watchers could come and 
*e what had happened with 
RO tisk of scaring the tiger, in 
tase he was on or near his kill. 


Here, 
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For the next three nights 
there was no kill, and no sign 
of the tiger, who was pre- 
sumably hunting elsewhere. I 
spent the greater part of this 
time in hearing and recording 
evidence about the disputed 
boundary. It was weary work, 
for, as I had anticipated, the 
evidence was obviously un- 
reliable, and I seemed to get 
no nearer @ solution. In India 
a long suit is apt to be taken 
for a strong suit, and the 
witnesses generally were verbose 
and unconvincing. I suggested 
various compromises, but 
neither side seemed willing to 
consider them. On the morning 
of the fourth day I decided to 
go out at dawn and visit the 
observation post myself. These 
early morning prowlings are 
very pleasant; true, it is a bit 
of a wrench leaving a warm 
bed in the dark, but once one 
is out, with a cup of hot 
coffee inside one, it is glorious. 

The fewer people the better 
on these occasions, so accom- 
panied only by Nur Din, and 
the Bheel who had been with 
me before, I left my camp as 
the sky in the east was paling 
with the dawn. We set out 
briskly on foot, Deva, the 
Bheel, with his head wrapped 
in a cotton blanket. These 
people seem to have no feeling 
in their extremities, like the 
water-birds. The camp we left 
was wrapped in sleep, but in 
the jungle the sounds of waking 
life began: birds started bash- 
ful twitterings as if asking 
each other if it was time to get 
up. The dew lay thick on the 
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long grass, drenching my gaiters 
and khaki breeches; mists 
clung to the hollows, where 
the air was distinctly colder 
than on higher levels. By the 
time we reached the observa- 
tion post the light was quite 
bright, and the soft cooing of 
innumerable doves filled the 
air. My pulses quickened as I 
peeped through the loophole in 
the grass screen of the observa- 
tion post, but the view at first 
was disappointing. The buffalo 
was hidden by a mist which 
lay along the bottom of the 
ravine and rose like smoke 
from the surface of the water. 
But this mist was clearing 
already, and in ten minutes or 
so I had brought my powerful 
binoculars to bear. There was 
the buffalo lying down; no, 
by Gad! he was dead, and a 
red patch on the hinder end of 
him showed that the carcase 
had been partially eaten. There 
was no sign of the tiger, 
however ; had he left early, or 
was he lying in the thick stuff 
close at hand? We must wait 
and see a little, for it would 
not do to go near and risk 
scaring the tiger. The sports- 
man has allies—birds, monkeys 
and so forth ; and their help is 
none the less effective for being 
given involuntarily. A tree-pie 
was already hopping about the 
carcase and pecking a bit here 
and there. But I knew that 
this would not draw the tiger, 
because he knows that a tree-pie 
can make no appreciable differ- 
ence to his larder. It is the 


vultures which the tiger parti- 
cularly dislikes, great hungry 
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birds who will soon consume 
a carcase. Presently two crows 
came down the ravine, fiyi 
low. They sighted the carcase 
and, after circling round two 
or three times, alighted on 4 
tree near-by, cawing loudly, 
The crows are the scouts of the 
jungle, and the murder was a 
secret no longer. The crows 
were soon down on the carcase, 
pecking and cawing lustily. 
Soon two vultures of the com- 
mon white kind joined the 
feast, and when these two had 
been at it for some minutes I 
judged it prudent to descend to 
the ravine and make a close 
investigation. We found that 
the kill was apparently the 
work of the same large tiger 
whose tracks we had found 
there previously. He had eaten 
his fill and had departed before 
dawn, so far as could be 
ascertained. I decided to sit 
up for him that night, and had 
the carcase of the buffalo thickly 
covered with branches to pro- 
tect it from the vultures. 
On the way back to camp, 
while discussing the boundary 
dispute with Nur Din, a bright 
idea struck me. There seemed 
no earthly chance of arranging 
a compromise, but would it not 
be possible to persuade the 
disputants to accept a sporting 
proposition and let the issue 
hang on the shooting of the 
tiger? If the tiger were ie 
on Monday, Wednesday or Fri- 
day, the land in dispute should 
go to Achalgarh ; if on theother 
days of the week, Hanpu 
should gain. The days should 
count from midnight to me 
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night, and on Sunday there 
would be no attempt to shoot. 
Thus each side would have an 

chance. It was a very 
unusual method, and I was 
not very hopeful that the parties 
would agree, but I would try 
what tact and persuasion could 
do. After a bath and break- 
fast I summoned the Mota- 
meeds, or representatives of 
poth sides. I did not meet 
with as much opposition as I 
expected, and after a good deal 
of discussion the Motameeds 
agreed to represent the matter 
to their respective rulers. By 
way of assisting this representa- 
tion, I despatched letters to 
the Raja of Achalgarh and the 
Rao of Haripur, in which I 
explained all the difficulties in 
the way of a decision, and con- 
cluded with an appeal to the 
well-known sporting proclivities 
of my readers. Would they 
not agree, as sportsmen, to let 
the matter be compromised in 
the manner suggested ? Surely 
the dignity of neither could 
suffer if they met a reverse in 
what would become an arena 
of sport? Of course the tiger 
might not oblige and let him- 
self be killed; if so, we would 
be no worse off than we were. 
Meanwhile, as these letters 
would take some time to elicit 
replies, what were we to do 
about the tiger to-night? I 
decided, after some discussion, 
that to-day being Saturday 
We would leave him in peace 
and start afresh later. Of 
course it was missing a good 
chanee, and Nur Din shook 
his head sorrowfully when he 
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went off in the evening to 
clear the branches from the 
kill, so that the tiger could 
return and feed unsuspectingly. 
Next morning’s report was to 
the effect that the tiger had 
returned for a meal in the 
night, and had drunk at the 
pool near-by. Good! then we 
would let the vultures have the 
rest of the carcase, and I 
would commence my vigil over 
another buffalo on Monday. 

Sunday evening brought 
replies from Achalgarh and 
Haripur. Rather to my sur- 
prise, both rulers agreed to my 
suggestion, and displayed a 
flattering reliance on my im- 
partiality and sportsmanship. 

On Monday the remains of 
the old carcase, little more 
than a skeleton, were removed, 
and I arrived at the spot a 
little before sunset, with food 
and bedding, a rifle and an 
electric torch. But that night 
nothing happened, and I was 
able to sleep pretty well. On 
Tuesday the same, so let me 
skip to Wednesday, which, be 
it noted, was again a night for 
Achalgarh. 

I was in a position about 
sunset, for with a tiger one 
never knows, he may come 
early or late. I lay back com- 
fortably on my mattress and 
pillows with blankets about my 
feet. I was partially screened 


from view by a few freshly cut 
green branches, but through 
these I obtained a clear view 
of the bait and surroundings to 
my left and front. Beside me 
lay my rifle supported on two 
forked sticks, which had been 
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securely fastened to the 
‘machan.’ There would be a 
full moon, so I did not need 
the torch. The hours were 
sounded by the voices of the 
jungle folk. After sunset a 
colony of bulbuls set up a 
constant twittering; as dusk 
deepened, painted sandgrouse 
flew down the ravine with their 
chuckling gurgle, on their way 
to drink. Then came silvery 
moonlight and the ghostly cries 
of great horned owls, which 
haunted the cliffs above. The 
buffalo munched his grass or 
lay chewing the cud ; he seemed 
quite content, and I developed 
@ queer and illogical sense of 
companionship for him in that 
solitude. It is remarkable how 
quickly time flies in these 
night vigils ; one is apt to pass 
a good deal of time in imagining 
that one has seen the tiger here 
or there, for the moonlight 
plays strange tricks with one’s 
vision. About ten o’clock I 
pulled up my blankets and 
went to sleep. I was sharply 
awakened an hour later by the 
alarm cries uttered by some 
nilghai close at hand. “ Ponk, 
ponk,”’ they belled, and I heard 
the big clumsy antelopes gal- 
loping down the ravine. This 
certainly looked promising, and 
I very cautiously and slowly 
levered myself into a sitting 
position. The buffalo had got 
to his feet and was staring in 
the direction of the alarm. I 
could see no tiger, but the 
buffalo seemed to see or smell 
something, for he tugged un- 
easily at his rope and lowered 
and shook his head. Surely 


any minute now a great striped 
body would launch itself from 
the shadows and bear dow 
the bait. But no! Minntes 
passed and nothing happened. 
Eventually the buffalo lost 
interest, lay down and went 
to sleep. I prepared to 
follow his example; morning 
would show what had caused 
the alarm. Yet stay! What 
was that curious and familiar 
smell which, wafted by the 
gentlest of zephyrs, assailed 
my nostrils? Come to think 
of it, I had been conscious of 
that smell for some time, but 
it was so familiar that its 
significance had escaped me, 
Surely it was the smell of a 
cow-dung fire? Butifso, what 
in the world was a cow-dung 
fire doing there? ‘Tiger or no 
tiger, this had to be looked into. 
I descended from the tree, 
rifle in hand, with some diffi- 
culty ; and the buffalo, hitherto 
unaware of my presence, nearly 
had a fit. He made a great 
fuss and tried to attack me, 
for I think the unaccustomed 
smell of white man alarmed 
him as much as the tiger 
would have done. It is un- 
pleasant to realise that one 
can be so offensive to @ buffalo, 
but one cannot be popular 
everywhere. I prowled through 
the chequer of moonlight and 
shadow, following the scent 
like a pointer. I had some 
feeling of apprehension; what 
if the tiger were still close at 
hand? Of course it was 4 
hundred to one that he would 
bolt, but with a tiger ome 
never knows. After a while I 
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found what I sought. About 
fifty yards from my tree a 
small fire of cow-dung cakes 
smouldered effectively, dispen- 
sing @ pungent aroma. This 
would be enough to scare any 
tiger, who would recognise the 
smell as denoting the presence 
of his arch-enemy, Man. 
Doubtless another fire had been 
placed up the ravine, on the 
other side of my tree, to 
block the tiger’s approach from 
that direction. I could picture 
the performance. Someone, 
laden with cow-dung cakes, 
had watched my companions 
out of the way. Then, screened 
by the cover, he had placed 
the fire, or fires, and had crept 
away, and the gentle and fitful 
breeze had kept the smoulder 
going. It was a bold plan and 
might easily have failed, but 
it appeared to me to have 
succeeded admirably. Who had 
done this evil thing ? Without 
doubt someone from the Hari- 
pur side to prevent the tiger 
being shot on a night devoted 
to the interest of Achalgarh. 
Possibly, and even probably, 
Achalgarh would retaliate in 
@ similar fashion, so I had 
more than the cunning of the 
tiger to contend with. Well, 
the only thing to do was to 
sleep on the proposition, so 
agai running the gauntlet of 
Protest from the bait I re- 
gained my roosting-place in the 

Early morning brought 
Nur Din and his merry men 
to assist in the investigation. 
As I suspected, there were two 
fires skilfully placed; there 
Were also the tracks of the 
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tiger to within a short distance 
of the fire, and of the nilghai 
who had fled at the tiger’s 
approach. But for those two 
excellent nilghai I might never 
have guessed. I should not 
like to estimate how many 
times Nur Din muttered the 
word ‘budmashi’ (rascality) 
during our investigation. Nur 
Din’s attitude was ever that of 
the one righteous man in a 
world full of rascals. 

It was no use trying to find 
the culprit, we must endeavour 
to prevent any more trickery 
by either side. To this end, I 
arranged for men I could trust 
to watch in turns all day from 
the edge of the ravine; they 
had instructions never to leave 
the bait and its vicinity un- 
watched. After dark they could 
leave, for it was most im- 
probable that anyone would 
descend to the ravine after 
dark; this tiger had an ugly 
reputation for bad temper, and 
inspired respect. 

On the Thursday and Friday 
following nothing happened ; 
the tiger apparently was else- 
where, and I could find no 
evidence of further trickery. 
I slept fairly well, though, of 
course, in such circumstances 
one is subconsciously alert and 
does not sleep soundly. By 
Saturday I was beginning to 
be despondent. Work claimed 
my attention elsewhere, and 
it looked as if I must move on 
Monday, leaving the boundary 
dispute unsettled; moreover, 
it was sad to lose the tiger. 
Saturday night was the last 
chance, it seemed, for Sunday 
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was a ‘dies non’ by arrange- 
ment, and I could tarry no 
longer. If the tiger arrived 
before midnight, so much the 
better for me and for Haripur, 
whose night it was. If the 
tiger came after midnight it 
would be Sunday, and in that 
case I supposed that, according 
to the contract, I must let 
him off. But that would be 
difficult, and it occurred to 
me, for the first time, that I 
had not thought out this detail 
clearly. However, it was un- 
likely that he would come so 
late, if indeed he came at all. 

The moon was waning and 
would rise late, so I fixed an 
electric torch to my rifle by 
means of a clip; this I could 
switch on with my left hand 
at the moment of shooting. 

I reflected that if the Achal- 
garh people wished to play any 
tricks in imitation of Haripur, 
they would surely make an 
attempt to-night to spoil the 
last chance for Haripur. But 
there seemed to me no room 
for trickery. The watchers 
reported that no one had been 
near the kill; and a search 
in the vicinity of the bait 
revealed nothing suspicious. 
The buffalo was just about the 
right size, neither too large nor 
too small, and his tethering rope 
was sound and securely tied. 
The post to which he was 
tethered was the stump of a 
sapling growing in the ground, 
which would hold anything. 
And so, satisfied that all was 
well, I started on my last 


Gradually the light faded, 
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and it grew so dark that I 
could barely discern the shape 
of the buffalo. It would he 
Some time before the moon 
rose, and I felt bored. § | 
ate my sandwiches and courted 
sleep. Tired with several 
broken nights, I must have 
slept soundly. I was awakened 
by the screaming of a plover 
and sat up to look round, 
My watch said it was 1 am, 
and the moon had risen and 
cast a fairly good light. The 
buffalo was lying down, but 
the rhythmic movement of his 
jaws and the occasional flapping 
of his ears showed that he was 
not asleep. The lapwing con- 
tinued to scream ‘ Did-he-do- 
it’ as he flew round, but that 
might mean much or nothing, 
Everyone is familiar with the 
‘ Did-he-do-it,’ who has an 
attack of hysteria about forty 
times a day. Anything will 
set him off: a jackal, wild cat, 
mongoose, or just mere light 
heartedness. Still, in the 
middle of the night, it was 
possible. . . . It seemed to 
me that for a long time, but 
probably not for more than & 
few minutes, nothing happened. 
And yet I had a presentiment. 
I felt that something was going 
to happen. All of a sudden 
there came a terrific interrup- 
tion! The buffalo sprang to 
his feet with a snort, and 2 
almost the same moment 4 
tiger launched himself from 
the shadows and seized the 
buffalo by the throat. 

For a tense second the moon- 
light, struggling uncerta 
through the intervening veil of 
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foliage, showed the two animals 
locked together. Then the buf- 
falo went down with a moan, 
and there was no sound save 
that made by the feeble kicking 
of one of the buffalo’s hind-legs 
and the stertorous breathing of 
the tiger. 

All this time I had not been 
ide; at the moment of the 
attack my hands flew instinc- 
tively to my rifle, and I began 
to move it very slowly and 
cautiously into position. Now 
was the time for extreme 
caution: an indiscretion would 
min all. As the tiger crouched, 
holding his prey, I had man- 
wuvred the rifle so that it lay 
athwart my body, with the 
muzzle in the right direction ; 
it only remained to bring it to 
my shoulder. At this juncture 
the tiger loosed his hold of the 
now dead buffalo and rose 
abruptly, then turned and dis- 
appeared. Heavens! had he 
gone for good? No, in a few 
minutes he was back again and 
began tugging at the carcase, 
seeking to remove it. While 
he was thus engaged, in fact 
before he began to tug in real 
earnest, I had the rifle aimed 
at him as well as the uncertain 
light permitted. Now was the 
time to switch on the light and 
shoot, for the tiger stood broad- 
side on, and a bullet in the 
great straining shoulder would 
do its work well. But just as 
I was about to press the switch 
of the torch the tiger gave his 
first real tug at the carcase, 
the post broke and tiger and 
Carcase, with rope and post 
attached, went backwards with 
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the impetus of the tug. I 
swung my rifle to follow the 
tiger, switched on the light and 
fired vaguely into the great 
tawny mass which the circle of 
light illuminated. There was 
a deep brassy ‘ Wough,’ a 
crashing noise in the forest and 
silence. Had I hit, had I 
missed ? It was purely a matter 
of chance, for I had had no 
time to aim properly. My 
curiosity had to remain un- 
satisfied till the morning, for 
it is unwise to look for a 
possibly wounded tiger in the 
dark. So after a while I 


resumed my sleep, wondering 
what on earth had caused an 
apparently green and healthy 
tree-stump to break in that 
manner. I awoke next morning 
to find that my men had 
already arrived and were chat- 


tering excitedly beneath the 
tree. Nur Din, more lantern- 
jawed and gloomy than ever, 
said, ‘‘ Will the Presence be 
pleased to descend? there has 
been ‘budmashi’ here.’’ Oh, 
Lord! more ‘budmashi’! Nur 
Din was right; the stump of 
the tree, to which the buffalo 
had been tethered, had been 
neatly sawn through, level with 
the ground, for more than half 
its thickness. The cut had 
been cunningly concealed with 
earth and with the fodder 
which lay piled around the 
stump. Of course the watchers 
must have betrayed me, and 
must have left their posts for 
a while, probably for their mid- 
day meal ; then someone, seeing 
his opportunity, had sneaked 
down and done this, in the 
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hope either that the buffalo, 
scared by the tiger’s approach, 
would break loose, or that the 
post would break before I 
could shoot. The question was, 
had this second plot succeeded 
as well as the first? I feared 
80. 
We looked for blood, follow- 
ing the tiger’s trail. In the 
first few bounds he had struck 
his claws into the earth; that 
was a good sign at any rate. 
Some twenty paces farther on 
Nur Din stooped and picked 
up @ dried leaf. ‘ Blood!” 
he exclaimed dramatically. 
Yes, and a few paces farther 
there was more blood, a copious 
trail. 

I called a halt. There was 
need for caution; I had no 
idea where my bullet had 
struck, and whether the tiger 
was lightly or severely wounded. 
All I knew was that probably 
somewhere in front of us was 
@ wounded tiger lurking in 
thick covert. If dead or lightly 
wounded we were ail right, 
because with a light wound he 
would go miles; but if heavily 
wounded he would not leave 
that valley and would surely 
fight. 

I had followed a wounded 
tiger before, and it was not a 
game which appealed to me; 
too rough and rude for my 
taste. But to leave a wounded 
tiger was unthinkable, and it 
only remained to rout him out 
with all possible precaution. 
An elephant would have been 
a blessing, but the nearest 
elephant was at Haripur, and 
I could not afford to await 


his arrival. After some cogita- 
tion I decided to go back to 
camp and breakfast, and return 
with a herd of buffaloes. Buf. 
faloes are plucky beasts, and 
will often stand up to and 
even attack a tiger. Pro- 
tected by a screen of these 
heavy beasts, who would crash 
through the thick covert, I 
might be immune from a gur- 
prise attack and be able to 
get in the first blow. The 
alternative was to stalk the 
tiger with a few selected 
followers, but there was no 
one, except Nur Din, on whom 
I could rely; and Nur Din, 
though staunch enough, was 
unable to use a rifle effectively 
because of an injury received 
in the war. So we adopted 
the buffalo method. 
Mid-day found us back in the 
ravine with a herd of ten or 
twelve buffaloes collected from 
near the camp. Three Brin- 
jaras—members of a tribe who 
deal extensively with cattle— 
conducted the herd in the hope 
of a liberal reward; and the 
party was completed by Deva, 
the old Bheel, who was 4 
skilful tracker, and Nur Din 
with a spare rifle. The leader 
of the Brinjaras was a capital 
fellow, a jovial bearded giant, 
who seemed to think the busi 
ness great fun. He and his 
fellows were armed with great 
iron-bound cudgels, and by dint 
of blows, curses and cajoleries 
they kept the buffaloes ™ 
some sort of order. I put 
Deva on the blood trail and kept 
close behind him ; the buffaloes 
were spread out fan-wise 4 
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little in front of us. The 
tracking was not so difficult as 
had at first seemed likely, for 
the covert was not continuous, 
put consisted of a number of 
isolated patches of thick stuff 
with open ground between. 
We found it best to rush the 
buffaloes into each patch where 
the trail led, and to pick up 
the trail again in the open 
beyond. Wehad proceeded thus 
for about a quarter of a mile, 
when we were confronted by 
a large patch of grass and bush 
into which the trail seemed to 
lead. In the centre of this 
patch grew a tree, and on top 
of the tree sat a solitary crow. 
As I looked, the crow glanced 
downwards and cawed refiec- 
tively. I felt convinced that 
the tiger lay there, so I con- 
centrated the herd and its 
drivers and rushed the buf- 
faloes into the patch. 

At the edge of the patch the 
buffaloes stopped, lowered their 
heads, snorted and bellowed. 
They made such a fuss that I 
thought for a moment that the 
tiger had seized one of them, 
but peering over their broad 
backs, from my post close in 
the rear, I could see no tiger. 
Suddenly the buffaloes swung 
found and bolted im a body, 
nearly knocking me over in 
their rush. Still no sign from 
the bush ahead. It was at 
this juncture that the head 
Brinjara showed his mettle. 
He had managed to waylay a 
bony old cow, who had strag- 
gled behind the rest of the herd. 

The tiger’s dead, I think, 
Sahib,” he bellowed gleefully, 
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“but we'll soon see. Come, 
dearest,” this to the buffalo 
cow, twisting her tail the while 
and pushing her forward. 
“What, bastard daughter of 
shame, art afraid?’’ Then 
whack, whack, with his cudgel. 
Impelled forward in this man- 
ner, the old cow pushed cannily 
into the thicket. A yard or so 
from the edge she snorted, 
lowered her head and plopped. 
Gosh! there was indeed some- 
thing to snort about; even I 
could smell tiger distinctly. 
“There is rather a bad smell,”’ 
said the Brinjara; “can you 
see anything, Sahib? If I 
leave the tail of this shameless 
one she will bolt.’’ Yes, there 
was something; two yards 
from the buff’s nose a patch 


of striped hide showed. “If 


this should stay to dine!” 
thought I. 

I nodded to the Brinjara and 
said, “‘Get a stone, several 
stones.’’ Released from control 
the old cow retired, slowly, 
politely but firmly. J remained 
gazing at the patch of tiger 
until a stone was placed in my 
hand. Two stones, hurled with 
good aim, thudded on the soft 
striped mass hidden in the grass. 
No reaction! Come on, it’s all 
right! A second later I was 
shaking hands with the Brin- 
jara, to his embarrassment, 
over the tiger’s carcase. That 
Brinjara was a man, and in 
that moment a brother! It 
was @ large heavy tiger; I 
am not going to say he measured 
ten feet in length, because he 
did not; but I do certify that 
he weighed 475 Ib. 
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It was not till I got back to 
camp that I remembered the 
tiger’s connection with the 
boundary dispute. The tiger 
had been shot on Sunday morn- 
ing, and so his killing afforded 
no solution. What to do? 
We had a long discussion. I 
fancy by this time both sides 
were pretty sick of the busi- 
ness; after all, they had all 
had their say, they had in- 
dulged their taste for bickering 
to a point where it ceased to 
amuse them, and the principal 
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agents really did not care 
curse, except aS a matter of 
prestige, what happened to the 
rotten valley, which was only 
one of a hundred similar valleys, 
So both sides slowly but grace. 
fully yielded to my suggestion 
that the valley or ravine should 
be divided between the two 
States in equal shares. Had 


not the tiger indicated this 
compromise by sacrificing hin- 
self on the Sunday? But my 
official report on the subject 
made no mention of the tiger. 
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